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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL 

MEETING   OF  THE   SOUTHERN 

HISTORY    ASSOCIATION. 

By  Colter  Meriwether,  Secretary. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  History  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  December  30,  1897.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry  presided.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  friends.  On  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Curry  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  aims  and  work  of 
the  Association,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  was  not  sec- 
tional in  purpose,  but  strove  for  truth  only.  There  was 
need  of  a  fair  presentation  of  Southern  history  by  Southern 
writers.  Though  there  were  Southerners  capable  of  doing 
this,  yet  most  of  the  biographies  even  of  Southern  public 
men  were  not  prepared  by  Southern  students.  He  men- 
tioned the  thorough  investigations  made  by  Alexander 
Brown,  William  Wirt  Henry,  Philip  A.  Bruce,  Lyon  G. 
Tyler,  Edward  McCrady  and  several  more,  as  some  of  the 
results  of  the  active  spirit  of  research  in  the  South. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  the 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  on  "Mrs.  Stowe's  Rea- 
sons for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  was  largely  based  on  an 
unpublished  letter  of  1853  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  to  Daniel 
R.  Goodloe,  a  North  Carolina  abolitionist.  Dr.  Weeks  pre- 
faced this  letter  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  efforts  of  Southern- 
ers to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  D.  Stephenson,  of  Woodstock,  Virginia,  gave 
"A  Boy's  Account  of  'The  Camp  Jackson  Massacre,'  "  a 
deplorable  event  brought  on  by  the  friction  of  Northern  and 
Southern  sentiment  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  May,  1861. 
Dr.  Stephenson  was  a  school  boy  at  the  time,  and  described 
what  he  himself  witnessed.  Since  coming  East  he  had  not 
found  general  familiarity  with  this  occurrence  which  aided 
to  crystalize  feeling  in  the  border  State  of  Missouri. 

General  Marcus  J.  Wright  presented  "Some  Account  of 
the  Transfer  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  from  France  to 
the  United  States."  He  drew  on  the  archives  of  the 
State  Department  for  letters  by  national  and  local  officials 
when  the  Spanish  authorities  had  produced  a  crisis  by  plac- 
ing offensive  restrictions  on  commercial  intercourse  at  New 
Orleans.  Feeling  was  excited  and  a  force  of  several  hun- 
dred men  gathered  in  Tennessee  to  go  down  the  river,  but 
the  matter  was  settled  by  Spain's  yielding  the  possessions 
to  France  that  in  turn  ceded  them  to  the  United  States. 
The  transfer  was  consummated  at  Jackson  Square,  one  of 
the  most  historic  spots  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Arnold,  of  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  summarized 
"Some  Changes  in  the  Social  Life  of  Virginia  Women,"  a 
review  of  the  modifications  of  Virginia  society  before,  dur- 
ing, and  since  the  war.  He  outlined  the  different  ante-bellum 
classes,  noted  the  influence  of  the  civil  strife  towards  de- 
stroying the  distinctions  and  enumerated  the  changes  ob- 
servable since.  While  there  had  been  a  wholesale  up- 
heaval and  re-adjustment,  the  average  trend  was  beneficial. 
His  contribution  evoked  discussion  participated  in  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Henneman,  of  Tennessee  State  University;  Dr. 
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Weeks,  Dr.  Curry,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Professor  Henne- 
man  made  a  pregnant  suggestion,  that  the  inquiry  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  Civil  War  era,  but  should  begin  at  early 
Colonial  days  and  reach  to  the  present.  This  would  broaden 
the  field,  and  would  bring  even  more  fruitful  results  than  Dr. 
Arnold  had  already  obtained.  The  other  speakers  called 
attention  to  differences  of  social  conditions  in  other  States, 
and  referred  to  additional  sources  of  information. 

Professor  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  Professor  T.  P.  Plarrison,  of  Davidson  College,  were 
unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  their  papers.  Professor  Bas- 
kervill's  "Southern  Literature  of  the  last  Decade"  was  a 
rapid  review  of  what  Southern  novelists  and  poets  had  done 
during  that  period.  He  discovers  a  widening  tendency  of 
treatment  away  from  the  local  and  dialectical  peculiarities, 
so  that  in  time,  instead  of  "Southern  Literature,"  we  may 
speak  of  "American  Literature  Developed  in  the  South." 

In  "The  Journal  of  Peletiah  Webster,"  Professor  Har- 
rison stated  the  main  facts  in  the  career  of  that  New  Eng- 
land and  Philadelphia  preacher,  merchant  and  economist, 
who  made  a  trip  to  Charleston  in  1765,  keeping  a  diary  for 
the  whole  time.  Interesting  extracts  were  made  of  his  ob- 
servations and  experiences.  The  journal  was  presented  to 
the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  by  President  D.  C. 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

During  the  evening  a  business  session  was  held.  The  Sec- 
retary briefly  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  which 
had  ended  the  year  with  a  financial  balance.  On  motion 
of  General  Wright,  who  urged  the  change  from  motives  of 
business  efficiency,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted  allowing  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to 
be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person.  It  was  voted  to  thank 
the  Columbian  University  for  the  use  of  the  hall.  Dr. 
Weeks,  Mr.  T.  L.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Summers,  a 
CQinmittee  on  Nominations,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted. 
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President:  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  1736  M  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Vice-Presidents:  General  M.  C.  Butler,  Kellogg  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C;  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Senator  Edward  C.  Walthall, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Colyer  Meriwether,  325  E.  Capi- 
tol St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  Council  (in  addition  to  the  above-named  offi- 
cers): President  William  L.  Wilson,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va.;  Professor  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Colonel 
R.  A.  Brock,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  T.  L.  Cole,  Washington, 
D.  C.j  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
Professor  John  R.  Ficklen,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Judge  C. 
W.  Raines,  Austin,  Tex.;  Professor  Charles  Lee  Smith, 
Liberty,  Mo.;  Professor  W.  C.  Stubbs,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Mr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison,  Wis.;  Dr.  Stephen 
B.  Weeks,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala.;  Professor  Plermann 
Schoenfeld,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Rev.  Lucian  Johnston,  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Necrology. 

Among  the  members  who  have  died  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association  in  1896  are  the  following: 

Frederick  D.  Stone,  born  in  1841,  died  suddenly  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  12th  of  last  August.  He  was  librarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  from  1876  till  his  death,' 
and  was  also  editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory." He  contributed  to  Winsor's  Critical  and  Narrative 
History  of  America,  published  several  valuable  monographs 
relating  to  his  State,  and  was  considered  an  authority  on 
Pennsylvania  history. 

Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  born  December  24,  1823, 
died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  February  13,  1897.  His  fam- 
ily is  a  historic  one,  and  as  his  name  indicates,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the.  famous  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  Mr. 
Tucker  first  attended  a  private  school  in  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  graduated  from  the  Virginia  University.  He 
adopted  law  as  a  profession,  having  studied  at  the  Virginia 
University.  He  was  chosen  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
in  1857,  and  by  two  subsequent  elections,  served  until  1865. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University  in  1870.  In  1874  he  began  his  twelve  years 
of  service  in  Congress,  voluntarily  retiring  because  he  felt 
discord  between  his  views  and  those  of  some  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  supporters.  He  was  a  President  of  the  Virginia 
Bar  Association,  and  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  several  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  among  them  being  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. In  1889  he  accepted  a  chair  of  law  at  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  discharged  its  duties  till  his  last 
illness. 

George  Brown  Goode  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
February  13,  1851,  and  died  in  Washington  City,  September 
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6,  1896.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Con- 
necticut, in  1870,  and  later  studied  at  Harvard.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  1877,  and  was  made  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1887,  holding  this  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  interested  in  history  and  genealogy,  pre- 
paring among  other  works  "Virginia  Cousins,"  a  record  of 
the  Goode  family. 

Born  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  May  2,  1837,  Isaac 
Wheeler  Avery  graduated  from  Oglethorpe  University, 
Georgia,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  being  admitted  to  Savan- 
nah Bar  in  i860.  The  war  supervening,  he  entered  Confed- 
erate service,  and  reached  the  grade  of  colonel  commanding 
a  brigade  in  the  Spring  of  1865.  From  1866  to  1869  he  was 
a  successful  practitioner  of  law  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  In  1869 
he  became  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  and  assumed  editorial 
management  of  "The  Constitution,"  filling  that  position  un- 
til 1874.  Seven  years  later  his  "History  of  Georgia,  1850- 
1880,"  was  published — a  creditable  compilation.  His  utility 
was  shown  in  several  responsible  capacities,  but  it  is  as  jour- 
nalist and  statistician  that  he  will  be  specially  remembered. 
His  death,  which  was  the  direct  consequence  of  a  fall,  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  8,  1897, 
he  being  then  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

William  Crawford  Winlock  was  born  March  27,  1859,  and 
died  September  20,  1896.  He  attended  the  Cambridge  High 
School,  and  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1880,  serving  as  aid  in  the  Observatory  for  a  time.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Astronomer  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory  in  AVashington  in  1880,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1889,  remaining  there  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  a  number  of  scientific  papers  and  was 
a  member  of  several  learned  societies.  For  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  held  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  in  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also  secretary  of 
the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington. 
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THOMAS  M.  OWEN,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with  The  Southern  History  Association,  June  12, 
1896,  to  December  30,  1897. 

Receipts. 

June  12,  1896.  To  amount  of  balance  in  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  as  per  re- 
port to  First  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  on  this  date,  .  .  $141  64 
Dec.  30,  1897.  To  146  annual  dues,  at  $3.00  each, 
collected  from  June  12,  1896,  to 
this  date, 438  00 

"       "       "       To  2  life  membership  dues,  at  $30.00 

each, 60  00 

'•  "  "  To  cash  from  other  sources,  sub- 
scriptions, advertisements  and 
articles  separately  reprinted  from 
the  Publications  of  the  Associa- 
tion.            93  35 

Expenditures. 

Mar.  18,1897.  By  amount  to  the  Friedenwald  Co., 
printing  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Publica- 
tions S.  H.  Ass'n,  voucher  No.  1,  $149  45 

June  2  *  "  By  amount  to  the  Friedenwald  Co., 
printing  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Publica- 
tions S.  H.  Ass'n,  voucher  No.  2,  126  48 

July  19,  "  By  amount  to  the  Friedenwald  Co., 
printing  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Publica- 
tions S:  H.  Ass'n,  voucher  No.  3,  128  56 

Dec.  30,  1897.  By  amount  to  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
paid  by  him  for  stationery,  post- 
age, etc.,  for  the  use  of  his 
office,     as    Treasurer,      voucher 

No.  4, 30  00 

"  "  "  By  amount  to  Colyer  Meriwether, 
paid  by  him  for  printing,  post- 
age, etc.,  as  Secretary,  voucher 
No.  5, 153  68 
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Dec.  30,  1897.  By  amount  in  the  hands  of  C. 
Meriwether,  Secretary  S.  II. 
Ass'n,  to  balance, 144  82 


$732  99  $732  99 

Thomas  M.  Owen, 

December  30,  iSgj.  Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  and  books  of 

the  Treasurer,  hereby  certify  that  this  has  been  done,  and  the  accounts 

found  as  above  set  forth,  and  that  the  books  have  been  found  correct. 

Marcus  J.  Wright,- 
T.  L.  Cole, 
Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
Auditing  Committee. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  FROM  ANDREW 
JACKSON.1 

I. — Jackson  to  McKee. 

Cumberland  January  30th  1793 
Dr  Sir 

I  Received  your  letter  by  Mr  Russle  and  observe  that 
My  papers  were  not  forwarded  pr  first  Express;  by  advise 
of  Governor  Blount — 

Any  Transaction  of  yours  or  Governor  Blount  with  Re- 
spect to  My  Business  will  be  perfectly  pleasing  to  me  as 
I  know  from  experience  that  My  Iinterest  will  be  attended 
to  by  Each  You  are  the  Best  Judge  what  time  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  forward  them;  also  what  authentication 
will  be  most  proper  to  forward  with  them;  all,  which,  I  let 
Rest  with  you. 

The  Late  Express  that  proclaimed  peace  to  our  Western 
Country;  attended  with  the  Late  Depredations  and  Mur- 
ders Committed  by  the  Indians  on  our  frontier  has  occa- 
sioned a  Great  Clamour  amonghts  the  people  of  this  Dis- 
trict and  it  is  Two  Much  to  be  Dreaded  that  they  Indians 
has  Made  use  of  this  Finesse  to  Lull  the  people  to  sleep  that 
they  might  save  their  Towns  and  open  amore  Easy  Road 
to  Commit  Murder  with  impunity;  this  is  proved  by  their 
late  conduct,  for  since  that  Express  not  Less  than  Twelve 
Men  have  been  Killed  and  wounded  in  this  Destrict;  one 
Question  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  why  do  we  now  attempt 

1  The  letters  here  presented,  not  heretofore  printed,  have  been  fur- 
nished for  publication  by  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  Carrollton,  Ala. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and  papers  left 
by  Col.  John  McKee,  a  pioneer  of  the  Southwest  and  an  early  citizen 
of  Alabama.     The  collection  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Owen. 
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to  hold  a  Treaty  with  them;  have  they  attended  to  the  Last 
Treaty;  I  answer  in  the  Negative  then  why  do  we  attempt 
to  Treat  with  Savage  Tribe  that  will  neither  adhere  to 
Treaties,  nor  the  law  of  Nation,  upon  these  particulars  I 
would  thank  you  for  your  sentiments  in  your  next  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  with  the  highes  Exteem  your  Mo,  ob,  Serv, 

Andrew  Jackson 
Mr  McKie 

II. — Jackson  to  McKee. 

Poplar  Grove  May  16  1794 
Sir 

I  Recd  your  letter  of  the  17th  April  94  which  give  me 
Sanguine  hopes  of  a  general  Peace  With  the  Southern  In- 
dians, but  I  had  Scarcely  finished  Reading  it  before  these 
hopes  all  Vanished,  at  the  information  of  the  Murder  of 
James  Mc  since  which  time  they  have  been  Con- 

stantly infesting  our  frontier  I  fear  that  their  Peace  Talks 
are  only  Delusions;  and  in  order  to  put  us  of  our  Guard; 
why  Treat  with  them  does  not  Experience  teach  us  that 
Treaties  answer  No  other  Purpose  than  opening  an  Easy 
door  for  the  Indians  to  pass  through  to  Butcher  our  Citi- 
zen; what  Motives  Congress  are  governed  by  with  Respect 
to  their  pacific  Disposition  towards  Indians  I  know  not; 
some  say  humanity  dictates  it;  but  Certainly  she  ought  to 
Extend  an  Equal  share  of  humanity  to  her  own  Citizens;  in 
doing  this  Congress  would  act  Justly  and  Punish  the  Bar- 
barians for  Murdering  her  Innocent  Citizens,  has  not  our 
Citizen  been  Prosecuted  for  Marching  to  their  Town  and 
Killing  some  of  them,  then  why  not  when  they  Commit 
Murders  on  our  Citizens  agreeable  to  Treaty  demand  the 
if  they  are  not  given  up  it  is  an  infringement  of 
the  Treaty  and  a  cause  of  war  and  the  whole  Nation  ought 
to  be  Scurged  for  the  infringement  of  the  Treaty  for  as  the 
Nation  will  not  give  Murderers  up  when  Demanded  it  is 
a  acknowledgement  of  their  Consent  to  the  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  Crime  therefore  all  consenting  are  Equally 
guilty,  I  dread  the  Consequence  of  the  Ensuing  Summer  the 
Indians  appear  Verry  Troublesome  the  frontier  Discour- 
aged and  breaking  and  numbers  leaving  the  Territory  and 
moving  to  Kentucky,  this  Country  is  Declining  fast,  and 
unless  Congress  lends  us  a  more  ample  protection  this 
Country  will  have  at  length  to  break  or  seek  a  protection 
from  some  other  Source  than  the  present,  I  will  thank  you 
for  the  News  of  the  Place  My  Next  shall  be  more  full 

I  am  Dr  Sir  yr  Hbl  st 
Mr  John  McKee  Andrew  Jackson 

III. — Jackson  to  Lewis. 

"  Chickesaw  Nation  13  miles 
South  of  the  Agency  April  9th 
181 3 — 9  o clock  at  night — 
Dr  Sir 

I  this  moment  recd  a  letter  by  the  Post  rider  from  Major 
Haynes,  who  states,  you  will  do  nothing  or  furnish  no 
means  for  the  Conveyance  of  the  sick  from  the  Tennessee 
to  Nashville — This  to  me  is  unaccountable — and  are  these 
brave  men  who  at  the  call  of  their  Country,  rallied  around 
its  standard  for  its  defense,  to  be  left  a  pray  to  the  Vultures 
of  the  savage  wilderness — is  this  the  reward  of  a  virtuous 
administration,  to  its  patriotic  sons — or  is  it,  done  by  a 
wicked  monster,  to  satiate  the  vengeance,  of  a  combination 
of  hypocritical  Political  Villains,  who  would  sacrifice  the 
best  blood  of  our  Country — to  satiate  the  spleen  of  a  villain 
who  their  connection  with  in  acts  of  wickedness  they  are 
afraid  to  offend — and  will  you  lend  a  helping  hand  to  aid 

their  wicked  machinations   of  an  Armstrong  a[t]  W, 

n &&,  by  witholding  from  us  that  which  by  law  we  are 

entitled  to — I  hope  not  Where  is  the  governor — will  he  too 
sit  silent  &  see  his  own  citizens,  that  he  organized  "  "  that 
met  with  his  plaudits  for  their  patriotism — thus  surrendered 
as  a  pray  to  the  wolf  in  an  howling  desert — 
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The  supplies  I  call  for  I  am  entitled  to  by  law,  the  bills  I 
have  drew  on  you,  does  not  amount  to  the  amount  of  the 
due  bills,  of  the  Ast  D.  q.  Master  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, these  I  expect  to  be  accepted  &  paid — My  sick  I  will 
have  on  regardless  of  the  neglect  of  the  agents  of  Govern- 
ment— I  shall  make  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  facts,  as  it 
respects  the  treatment  of  the  agents  of  government,  and  it 
would  fill  me  with  extreme  pain  and  regret,  to  have  number 
you,  with  such  a  set  of  public  agents  When  I  give  publicity 
to  the  documents  I  hold  in  my  possession,  it  will  make  every 
honest  man  possessing  humanity  shudder — I  know  your 
situation,  and  I  hope  you  know,  that  I  would  be  the  last 
man  on  earth,  that  would  request  you  to  do  an  act  incon- 
sistent with  your  duty  and  the  agents  of  government  are 
bound  to  pay  my  requisitions — and  I  hope  they  will  be  fur- 
nished— I  am  as  usual  yr 

Sincere  friend" 
"Andrew  Jackson 

P.  S.  I  have  not  rode  20  miles,  the  field  &  staff  are  and 
have  been  on  foot  and  the  sick  mounted  on  their  horses — 
without  hospital  stores  or  medicine  for  the  sick,  only  what 
I  have  procured,  through  my  own  means — attempted  to 
be  dismissed,  without  pay,  800  miles  from  home — no  pro- 
visions for  the  sick — they  to  be  stripped  of  every  porticle 
of  covering — and  left  a  pray  to  famine  &  pestilence.  But 
the  Bloody  Buoy  was  arrested — The  Tyranical  stroke  was 
attempted  in  open  violation  of  the  law — they  are  entitled  to 
pay  &  rations,  or  a  commutation  in  money  in  lieu  of  the 
ration  calculating,  one  day  for  every  20  miles — As  the 
money  was  not  offered — and  so  I  never  recd  a  communica- 
tion official  from  the  war  department  untill  I  got  into  the 
Chocktaw  Nation,  I  am  entitled  to  the  means  of  taking  me 
to  where  my  men  can  be  mustered  paid  and  discharged 
This  Justice  requires  and  I  will  have,  and  I  will  try  whether 
the  public  agents  or  myself  has  the  right  of  Judging 

A.  J ." 
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Address: 

"  William  B.  Lewis 

Ast  D.  Q  Master 
Nashville 
Seargeant  Armstrong  " 

IV. — Jackson  to  McKee. 

Hermitage 
21st  July  1820 
Dr  Sir, 

I  have  this  moment  recd  your  letter  of  the  13th  Ins1  and 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  do  any  thing 
with  the  Nation,  is  by  them  in  a  general  council, 

where  the  chiefs  &  warriers  can  be  heard,  and  the  influence 
of  the  half-breeds  and  whites  .     I  have  but  little 

doubt,  that  if  the  real  Indians  are  left  to  their  own  free 
choice,  that  they  will  exchange  for  a  country  where  they  can 
exist  as  a  nation  &  where  they  can  be  perpetuated  as  such 
— the  pride  of  an  Indian  is  the  strength  of  his  nation;  &  if 
they  do  not  exchange  now,  hereafter  the  Government  wall 
not  have  a  Territory  to  offer  them — and  those  who  have, 
and  will  emigrate  to  the  West  of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  lost 
to  the  nation,  and  must  unite  themselves  with  some  other 
tribe. 

The  sam  is  only  Twenty  Thousand  Dol- 

lars to  cover  the  same  expence  of  the  proposed  treaty,  be- 
yond which  we  must  not  to  keep  within  this  sum  the 
most  economical  plan  must  be  adopted,  for  supplying  the 
Indians,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions— Ist  can  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Beef  be  bought  in  the 
nation  to  supply  the  Indians  for  Twenty  days?  and  if  it  can 
be  procured,  at  what  price?  2nd  can  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
corn  be  obtained  for  their  use  during  Twenty  days?  at  what 
time  will  the  new  corn  be  fit  for  use,  and  at  what  time  can 
it  be  purchased?  at  what  place  in  the  Choctaw  nation  can 
the  greatest  supply  be  procured?  3rd  can  the  Yazoo  river 
at  this  season  of  the  year  be  navigated  to  any  eligable  point 
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where  there  is  good  water  with  a  of  health,  at  which 

the  chiefs  of  the  nation  can  be  ? — If  ther  is  any 

point  on  the  Yazoo  river,  to  which  supplies  can  be  trans- 
ported from  the  Mississippi  &  which  will  be  convenient  for 
assembling  all  the  chiefs  of  the  nation — this  point  should 
be  selected  provided  the  necessary  supply  of  Beef  &  corn 
can  not  be  procured  in  the  nation. — But  if  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  Beef  &  corn  can  be  obtained  in  the  nation,  that  place 
should  be  selected,  at  which  this  supply  can  be  procured  at 
the  least  expense,  &  which  will  insure  the  attendance  of  a 
full  council  of  the  whole  nation,  keeping  in  view  good  water 
in  sufficient  quantity. — The  commissioners  will  attend  at 
any  point,  and  it  is  feared  that  supplies  can  not  be  thrown 
in  on  the  Tombigby  in  time  for  the  Treaty — The  commis- 
sioners upon  receiving  your  answer  will  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  Treaty  &  I  shall  rely  much  upon 
the  information  which  I  may  receive  from  you  and  I  request 
that  you  will  express  your  opinion  freely  as  to  the  most 
eligible  place,  keeping  in  view  that  a  full  representation  of 
the  nation  is  desirable  &  and  that  to  obtain  Beef  &  corn  in 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  expence — a  few  wag- 
gons can  be  employed  to  transport  supplies  for  the  com- 
missioners &  principal  chiefs. — I  will  thank  you  to  state  the 
probable  number  that  you  think  will  attend  the  Treaty,  that 
a  calculation  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  rations  that 
will  be  daily  issued. — I  shall  expect  your  answer  as  early  as 
possible  &  any  information,  that  you  may  have  recd  since 
the  date  of  your  last  in  relation  to  the  Sentiments  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation. 

Your  Bill  has  been  presented  &  paid.     I  am  Dr 

Sir,  with  due  respect 

yr  M°  ob*  St. 

Col:  John  McKee.  Andrew  Jackson 
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V. — Jackson  to  McKee. 

Nashville  August  24th  1820 — 
Dr.  Col0 

I  have  just  recd  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  and  am 
happy  to  learn  that  Edmond  Fulsome  and  many  others  of 
the  set  Town  Indians  are  desirous  of  an  exchange  of  land — 
The  Idea  that  it  is  a  barren  country  must  be  very  incorrect, 
from  the  large  scope  of  almost  unbounded  country — watered 
by  the  arkansa  Red  river — that  we  are  authorised  to  allott 
to  them,  a  good  country,  both  fertile  and  abounding  with 
game  can  be  selected — and  every  friend  to  the  Choctaw  na- 
tion and  who  wishes  to  see  it  perpetuated  as  such  must  see 
the  benefit  and  propriety  of  their  selecting  a  country  more 
favourable  to  the  habits  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  Choctaw 
nation  and  if  the  the  present  moment  — the — 

country  most  desirable  will  be  inhabited  by  the  whites,  and 
when  hereafter  they  will  desire  it,  they  cannot  get  it,  the 
consequence  will  be  they  will  emegrate  to  the  west  and 
become  lost  to  the  nation  by  uniting  with  other  tribes  and 
the  nation  here  as  such  must  dwindle  into  nothing  &  be- 
come emerged  in  the  white  population — on  the  west  of  the. 
M.  where  they  can  obtain  a  frontier  in  their  rear,  from  which 
the  whites  will  be  kept  they  can  be  both  Huntsmen  &  agri- 
culturists as  it  suits  the  genius  of  the  Indian  &  his  habits — 
and  where  their  flank  alone  will  be  inhabited  by  the  whites 
— I  therefore  long  that  the   interest  of  the  Choc- 

taws  as  well  as  the  Cherokees,  was  to  exchange  their  lands 
&  settle  west  of  the  M.  altho  I  have  doubted  of  the  policy 
of  the  U,  States  in  promoting  this  plan. — 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  place  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  treaty,  and  trust  you  will  have  them  duly  notified  and 
their  minds  prepared  to  meet  our  talk — The  State  of  M.  can- 
not exist  as  such,  without  more  land — The  Choctaw  nation 
will  not,  nor  cannot  exist  as  a  powerful  nation  where  they 
now  are,  their  interest  is  to  exchange  they  can  make  a  better 
bargain  now  than  hereafter  and  they  can  establish  their 
schools  on  a  permanent  basis,  at  which  all  their  children  that 
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chooses  can  be  educated,  you  can  manage  these  ideas  to  the 
best  advantage — and  I  am  certain  you  will  as  far  as  you 
deem  them  consistant  with  justice  to  the  Indian  and  the 
interest  of  the  u  states,  to  obtain  to  object,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  in  view. 

I  am  Dr  with  sentiments  of  Esteem 
yrs 

Andrew  Jackson. 
Col0  John  McKee 

agent  for  the  choctaw 
nation. — 

VI. — Jackson  to  McKee. 

Nashville,  August  31st  1820. 
Dr.  Sir: 

Application  has  been  made  to  me  to  know,  whether  the 
contractor,  who  undertakes  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  the 
treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  can  be  permitted,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  take  a  portion  of  goods  with 
him,  for  disposal  into  the  nation. 

Capt.  Marshall,  of  Nashville,  a  worthy  and  upright  man 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  agent  for  this 
purpose.  Be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  upon  this  subject, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 

Respectfully, 

Colo.  McKee.  Andrew  Jackson. 


SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   TRANSFER    OF 

THE  TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA  FROM 

FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

By  Marcus  J.  Wright. 

There  is  some  interesting  history  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  what  is  denominated  "The  Territory  of  Louisiana/5 
not  generally  known. 

From  that  territory  have  sprung  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  two  Da- 
kotas,  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  Indian  Territory,  and 
parts  of  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  By  a  treaty 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1795,  Spain 
then  being  in  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  it 
was  stipulated  that  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  have  free  and  unrestricted  passage 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  there 
should  be  established  in  that  city  a  depositc  at  which  all  pro- 
duce, merchandise,  &c,  shipped  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  be  received,  for  sale  or  further  shipment.  This 
stipulation  was  in  operation  until  some  time  in  1802,  when 
the  Spanish  Intendant  at  New  Orleans  issued  a  proclama- 
tion making  such  restrictions  as  almost  amounted  to  an 
abolishment  of  the  treaty.  On  information  of  this,  Mr. 
Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney, 
Minister  to  France,  under  date  of  November  27,  1802.     *     * 

"My  letter  of  October  25th  will  have  explained  to  you  the 
scope  of  our  claims  on  the  Spanish  Government;  and  I  now 
only  repeat  the  confidence  entertained  that  as  far  as  your 
success  in  the  Convention  has  not  corresponded  therewith, 
your  efforts  will  be  renewed  to  bring  about  a  supplemental 
provision,  particularly  in  behalf  of  our  citizens  whose  losses 
proceeded  from  aliens  within  Spanish  responsibility.    A  let- 
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ter  from  a  confidential  citizen  at  New  Orleans,  of  which  a 
copy  is  inclosed,  has  just  informed  us,  that  the  Intendant  at 
that  place  by  a  proclamation,  from  which  an  extract  is  also 
inclosed,  had  prohibited  the  deposite  of  American  effects 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  as  the  letter  is  inter- 
preted that  the  river  has  also  been  shut  against  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States  from  that  port.  *  *  * 
This  proceeding  is  so  direct  and  palpable  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  1795  that  in  candor  it  is  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
the  Intendant  solely,  than  to  instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment. *  *  *  *  You  are  aware  of  the  sensibility  of  our 
Western  citizens  in  such  an  occurrence.  This  sensibility  is 
justified  by  the  interest  they  have  at  stake.  The  Mississippi 
is  to  them  everything.  It  is  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Potomac,  and  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States 
formed  into  one  stream." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  De- 
cember 23,  1802,  says  that  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
written  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Intendant  at  New  Or- 
leans suspending  the  deposit  was  without  orders.  By  the 
treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  October  1,  1800,  Spain  ceded  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,  including  all  rights  which  she  held  or 
claimed,  to  the  French  Republic.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1803,  the  United  States  purchased  the  territory  from  France 
for  fifteen  million  of  dollars,  and  France  made  all  necessary 
transfers  to  enable  the  United  States  to  take  possession. 
The  Government  of  Spain  protested  against  the  cession,  and 
this  protest  being  received  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to 
Charles  Pinckney,  Minister  to  Spain,  under  date  of  October 
12,  1803,  referring  to  certain  documents  to  be  forwarded,  as 
follows : 

"In  these  documents  you  will  find  the  remarks  by  which 
the  objections  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
treaty  of  cession  between  the  United  States  and  France  are 
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to  be  combated.  The  President  thinks  it  proper  that  they 
should  without  delay  be  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, either  by  a  note  from  yon,  or  in  conversation,  as  you 
may  deem  most  expedient,  and  in  a  form  and  style  best  unit- 
ing- the  advantages  of  making  that  Government  sensible 
of  the  absolute  determination  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain their  right,  with  the  propriety  of  avoiding  undignified 
menace  and  unnecessary  invitation.  The  conduct  of  Spain 
on  this  occasion  is  such  as  in  several  views  little  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  as  is  not  readily  explained.  If  her  object  be  to 
extort  Louisiana  from  France  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States,  it  seems  that  she  must  be  em- 
boldened by  an  understanding  with  some  other  very  power- 
ful quarter  of  Europe.  If  she  hopes  to  prevail  on  France  to 
break  her  engagement  to  the  United  States,  and  voluntarily 
restore  Louisiana  to  herself,  why  has  she  so  absurdly  blend- 
ed with  the  project  the  offensive  communication  of  the  per- 
fidy which  she  charges  on  the  First  Consul?  If  it  be  her 
aim  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France  in  order  to  have  for  her  neighbor 
the  latter  instead  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  she  mistakes  the  lesser  for  the  greater  danger 
against  which  she  wishes  to  provide.  Admitting  as  she  may 
possibly  suppose,  that  Louisiana  as  a  French  colony  would 
be  less  able  as  well  as  less  disposed  than  the  United  States 
to  encroach  on  her  Southern  possessions,  and  that  it  would 
be  too  much  occupied  with  its  own  safety  against  the  United 
States  to  turn  its  force  on  the  other  side  against  her  pos- 
sessions, still  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  power  in  the  French  Colony  would  be 
safe  for  Spain,  compared  with  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  next  place,  that  the  very  security  which 
she  provides  would  itself  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  of  all 
dangers  she  has  to  apprehend.  The  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  the  French  would  lead  to  a  contest  in 
which  Great  Britain  would  naturally  join  the  former,  and  in 
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which  Spain  would,  of  course,  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  what  becomes  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions beyond  it,  in  a  contest  between  powers  so  marshalled? 
An  easy  and  certain  victim  to  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  land  armies  of  this  country.  A  combination  of  these 
forces  has  always  and  justly  been  dreaded  by  both  Spain  and 
France.  It  was  this  danger  which  led  both  into  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  made  inconsistency  as  weakness  is  charge- 
able on  the  projects  of  either,  which  tend  to  reunite  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  the  power  which  has  been  divided.  France 
returning  to  her  original  policy,  has  wisely,  by  her  late  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  obviated  a  danger  which  could  not 
have  been  very  remote.  Spain  will  be  equally  wise  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  and  by  acquiescing  in  an  arrangement 
which  guards  against  an  earlier  danger  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States,  first  with  France,  then  with  her- 
self, and  removing  to  a  distant  day  the  approximation  of 
the  American  and  Spanish  settlements,  provide  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  the  security  of  the  latter  and  for  a  last- 
ing harmony  with  the  United  States.  What  is  it  that  Spain 
dreads?  She  dreads,  it  is  presumed,  the  growing  power  of 
this  country,  and  the  direction  of  it  against  her  possessions 
within  its  reach.  Can  she  annihilate  this  power?  No.  Can 
she  sensibly  retard  its  growth?  No.  Does  not  common 
prudence  then  advise  her,  to  conciliate  by  every  proof  of 
friendship  and  confidence  the  good  will  of  a  Nation  whose 
power  is  formidable  to  her,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulses of  jealousy,  and  adopting  obnoxious  precautions 
which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  on  prematurely 
the  whole  weight  of  the  calamity  which  she  fears.  Perhaps 
after  all  this  interposition  of  Spain,  it  may  be  intended 
merely  to  embarrass  a  measure  which  she  does  not  hope  to 
defeat,  in  order  to  obtain  from  France  or  the  United  States, 
or  both,  concessions  of  some  sort  or  other  as  the  price  of  her 
acquiescence.  As  yet  no  indication  is  given  that  a  resist- 
ance bv  force  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  is  prepared  or 
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meditated,  and  if  it  should,  the  provisions  depending  on 
Congress,  whose  session  will  commence  in  two  days,  will,  it 
may  be  presumed,  be  effectually  adapted  to  such  an  event." 
Meanwhile  the  President  will  take  action.  Following  is 
a  letter  from  William  Dickson,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee. 

Washington,  October  31st,  1803. 
Gentlemen: 

As  the  mail  will  set  out  for  Knoxville  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
hasten  to  give  some  information  just  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  which  is  known  to  only  two  or  three  here 
at  present,  but  it  becomes  necessary  that  it  be  made  public 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  Tennessee,  and  this  I  am  requested 
to  do. 

From  certain  unfavorable  appearances  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  New 
Orleans  will  be  delivered  up  to  us  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

It  is  therefore  thought  expedient  to  raise  about  five  hun- 
dred mounted  infantry  in  West  Tennessee  immediately,  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and 
act  in  conjunction  with  other  troops  there  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee  will  receive  dispatches  of  this  date  from  the  War 
Department,  and  it  is  hoped  he  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Cumberland  and  raise  such  number  of  troops  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  requisition.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
dispatches  will  reach  Knoxville  in  five  days,  and  that  in 
seven  or  eight  days  after  the  detachment  will  be  in  readiness 
to  march  for  Natchez.  This  extraordinary  expedition  is 
rendered  necessary  from  the  situation  in  which  New  Orleans 
now  is.  Her  works  of  defense  ruinous — few  troops — and 
her  cannon  not  mounted.  It  is  seriously  hoped  the  detach- 
ment shall  arrive  there  before  troops  can  arrive  there  from 
the  Havana. 
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It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  a  body  of  some  thousand,  to 
have  boats  built  and  military  stores  in  readiness  to  proceed 
in  aid  to  the  present  if  necessary. 

The  expeditious  manner  in  which  these  troops  are  to  be 
raised  will  require  every  possible  aid  and  exertion  of  the 
influential  men  of  Cumberland,  and  though  no  doubt  exists 
of  the  disposition  of  our  young  men  to  turn  out  in  a  cause 
so  important,  yet  I  am  requested  by  the  Secretary  6f  War 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  expedition,  and  to  this  end  beg  the 
favor  of  each  and  every  of  the  members  of  Cumberland  to 
write  on  immediately  to  the  leading'  characters  of  the  re- 
spective counties  praying  them  to  give  all  possible  encour- 
agement to  the  men  volunteering  their  services.  I  must, 
however,  observe  it  is  not  expected  that  force  will  be  neces- 
sary to  get  possession  of  Orleans,  but  should  it  be,  it  is 
proper  that  we  be  prepared,  and  after  taking  so  much  pains 
and  being  at  such  expense  to  procure  so  valuable  a  tract 
of  country,  it  must  be  a  serious  matter  of  regret  if  a  little 
inattention,  or  want  of  energy  should  endanger  its  loss.  I 
write  whilst  the  House  is  sitting  and  in  such  haste  that  have 
no  time  to  revise  my  letter. 

I  seriously  hope  the  people  of  Cumberland  will  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  alacrity  to  obey  the  present  requi- 
sition of  Government.  They  are  to  be  raised  under  the 
law  passed  last  Session  of  Congress  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  raise  8o,ooo  effective  militia.  This  law  gives 
the  regulation  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  States. 

Surely  the  Spanish  Government  has  very  little  regard  to 
consistency  or  national  faith.  After  having  ceded  Louisiana 
to  France,  and  given  up  possession,  to  oppose  the  cession 
of  France  to  us,  is  unwarrantable  and  discovers  a  disposi- 
tion extremely  futile  and  childish. 

Accept  my  best  respects, 

Wm.  Dickson. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  alluded 
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to   in   Mr.    Dickson's   letter,    Governor   Sevier   addressed 
General  James  Winchester,  U.  S.  A.,  as  follows: 

KNOXVlUvE,  November  9,  1803. 
General  James  Winchester: 

Sir:  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  informing  me  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
officers  of  the  Spanish  Government,  at  New  Orleans  may 
decline  or  refuse  to  give  possession  of  the  Country  of 
Louisiana  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  French  Re- 
public, and  which  Congress  has  by  law  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  possession;  and  the 
President  having  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue  such 
measures  as  will  insure  the  possession  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore been  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
request  me  to  assemble  with  the  least  possible  delay  five 
hundred  of  the  Militia  of  this  State,  including  a  suitable 
number  of  officers,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  formed  into  a 
regiment  of  eight  companies,  the  whole  to  be  mounted  and 
well  armed  with  rifles,  and  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  Natchez,  where  they  will  receive  further  orders 
from  General  Wilkinson;  each  man  should  take  with  him 
provisions  sufficient  for  his  march  to  Natchez,  where  they 
will  meet  with  a  supply.  That  the  whole  should  be  regularly 
mustered,  horses  as  well  as  men,  before  they  march,  and 
again  previous  to  their  being  discharged,  their  pay  and 
emoluments  to  be  the  same, allowed  to  the  regular  troops, 
with  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  horses 
from  the  day  they  march  until  discharged;  and  that  it  was 
expected  I  should  select  such  officers  as  would  be  relied  on 
for  their  Military  talents  and  sound  discretion,  as  well  as 
for  their  ardor  and  activity.  As  those  troops  are  to  be  raised 
and  marched  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  I  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  in  Mero 
district.  Mr.  William  Maclin,  who  goes  on  to  furnish  the 
officers  with  Commissions,  and    to    muster    the    men  and 
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horses  is  furnished  with  some  blank  commissions  which  he 
is  authorized  to  fill  up.  And  as  you,  Sir,  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Militia  of  Mero  District  and  those  char- 
acters qualified  to  command  than  either  Mr.  Maclin  or  my- 
self, I  must  solicit  you  to  give  him  any  assistance  in  your 
power  in  selecting  proper  characters  for  the  different  com- 
mands; and  to  use  your  influence  in  promoting  a  military 
ardor  amongst  the  Militia,  and  assisting  to  raise  the 
requisite  number.  Colonel  George  Doherty,  of  Jefferson 
County,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  he 
will  soon  proceed  to  Nashville. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfully  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

John  Sevier. 
General  Winchester. 

The  Spanish  Government,  however,  receded  from  its  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  territory,  but  not  until  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  assert  their  rights  by  force,  as  appears  from 
the  following  letter  of  January  16,  1804,  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

"In  execution  of  the  act  of  the  present  Congress  for  tak- 
ing possession  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  to  us  by  France,  and 
for  the  temporary  government  thereof,  Governor  Claiborne, 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  General  Wilkinson,  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  receive  possessions.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  such  regular  troops  as  had  been  assembled  at 
Fort  Adams  from  the  nearest  posts,  and  with  some  militia 
from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
to  be  prepared  for  anything  unexpected  which  might  arise 
out  of  the  transactions,  a  respectable  body  of  militia  was  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  those  of  Tennessee  was  moved 
to  the  Natchez.  No  occasion,  however,  arose  for  their  ser- 
vices. Our  commissioners  on  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
found  the  province  already  delivered  by  the  commissaries 
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of  Spain  to  that  of  France,  who  delivered  it  over  to  them 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  as  it  appears  by  their 
declaratory  act  accompanying  this.  Governor  Claiborne 
being  duly  invested  with  the  power  exercised  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  assumed  the  Government 
on  that  day,  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  im- 
mediately issued  the  proclamation  and  address  now  com- 
municated. 

"On  this  important  acquisition,  so  favorable  to  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  our  Western  citizens,  so  auspicious  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Nation  in  general,  which  adds 
to  our  country  territories  so  extensive  and  fertile,  and  to 
our  citizens  new  brethren  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  self-government,  I  offer  to  Congress  and  our  coun- 
try my  sincere  congratulations. 

Thomas  Jefferson." 

What  is  now  known  as  Jackson  Square  in  New  Orleans, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  territory. 
When  occupied  by  the  French  it  was  called  "La  Place 
d'Armes,"  and  by  the  Spanish  "La  Place  de  Armas."* 

When  in  171 8  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne,  Sieur  de  Bienville, 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Louisiana,  sent  his  engineer, 
Sieur  Lablond  de  la  Tour,  from  Biloxi,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Colony,  to  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to 
plan  and  lay  out  the  future  capital  of  that  vast  region  to 
which  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  in  April,  1682,  had  given 
the  name  of  Louisiana,  he  reserved  in  the  plot  of  the  town, 
midway  along  the  river  front,  two  squares  of  ground,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  first  one  as  a  military  and  parade 
ground,  which  in  consequence  thereof  was  called  "La  Place 
d'Armes"  (now  Jackson  Square),  and  the  other  as  the  site 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  is  occupied  by  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral. 

*  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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This  historic  square  therefore  was,  and  so  it  still  remains, 
the  heart  of  the  city,  as  it  is  the  "heart  of  Louisiana,"  and  if 
we  except  the  old  Ursuline  Convent,  the  last  lurking-place 
of  the  history  and  romance  of  New  Orleans. 

Jackson  Square,  as  Bienville  and  his  companions  looked 
on  it  in  its  early  stage  as  the  Place  d'Armes,  to  wit,  in  1728, 
as  shown  in  an  early  map  of  the  city  of  that  period,  was  a 
mere  grassy  tract  rectangular  in  shape  then,  as  it  is  now 
surrounded  with  a  fence  of  short  pickets  which  leaned  in 
every  direction;  part  of  the  inclosed  space  was  nothing  more 
than  a  shallow  stagnant  pool  with  a  surface  of  green  slime, 
in  which  grew  gray  cypress  and  sycamore  trees  with  hang- 
ing moss,  which  had  been  standing  on  the  spot  when  the 
town  had  been  laid  out  in  1718.  In  the  center  of  the  square 
rose  the  pole  from  which  floated  the  flag  of  the  Bourbons — 
the  white  flag  starred  with  the  three  golden  fleurs-de-lys. 

The  Place  d'Armes  was  long  used  as  the  drilling  and 
parade  ground  by  the  Colony,  who  were  composed  of  some 
two  or  three  companies  of  Infanterie  de  la  Marine — the 
Marine  Corps  of  France. 

The  cession  to  Spain  was  made  and  accepted  in  No- 
vember, 1765,  Ulloa,  the  first  Spanish  Governor,  did  not 
arrive  in  New  Orleans  until  March  5,  1766.  But  even  then 
he  did  not  take  formal  possession  of  the  whole  country,  a 
proceeding  which  was  reserved  for  the  second  Spanish 
Governor,  Alessandro  O'Reilly,  who  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans August  18,  1769.  At  that  period,  therefore,  the  Span- 
ish flag,  though  it  floated  in  other  parts  of  Louisiana  during 
the  brief  authority  of  Ulloa,  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time 
on  the  flag-pole  in  the  Place  d'Armes. 

As  the  French  Colonists  and  Creoles  were  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  cession  to  Spain,  they  petitioned  the  Superior 
Council,  October  29,  1768,  for  the  expulsion  of  Ulloa,  and 
assembled  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  in  the  Place 
d'Armes  to  support  the  petition  with  a  popular  "manifesta- 
tion."   They  gathered  in  the  same  square  around  the  flag 
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of  the  fleur-de-lys,  which  they  had  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff.  The  Superior  Council  having  adopted  the  decree 
of  expulsion  and  having  officially  notified  Ulloa  that  he 
must  leave  the  Colony  of  Louisiana,  an  emotional  scene 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  ensued,  and  the  old  Place 
d'Armes  became  the  center  of  attraction  to  the  populace. 

But  the  next  year  O'Reilly  came  with  200  Spanish  troops 
and  a  flotilla  of  frigates  and  took  possession  without  resist- 
ance. The  ceremony  of  the  transfer  took  place  in  the  old 
square  August  18,  1769.  The  French  flag  was  lowered  and 
that  of  Spain  was  hoisted. 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  between  France  and  Spain, 
October  1,  1800,  as  before  stated,  Louisiana  was  receded  to 
the  French  Republic.  On  November  30,  1803,  when  Laus- 
sat,  the  French  representative,  received  the  keys  of  the  city 
from  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  Governor,  the  flag  of  Spain  was 
lowered  from  its  pole  in  the  plaza  and  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted  in  its  place  to  the  accompaniment  of  discharges 
of  artillery.  The  entire  population  of  the  city  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  not  only  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity,  but  also  the  windows  and  the  housetops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  square  were  filled  with  people  looking 
on.  But  this  episode  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  still  more 
momentous  event  in  the  history  of  Louisiana  and  of  Jack- 
son Square,  for  Louisiana  having  been  purchased  from 
France  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Laussat,  the  French  Prefect,  sur- 
rendered the  possession  of  Louisiana  to  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne 
and  General  James  Wilkinson,  the  American  Commission- 
ers, and  with  imposing  military  demonstrations  the  French 
flag  was  taken  down  from  the  pole  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  hoisted,  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  that  Louisiana  had  ceased  to  be  a 
beggarly  foreign  dependency,  and  was  at  last  free,  sovereign 
and  independent. 

When  General  Jackson  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from 
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Florida  with  his  army,  in  December,  1814,  to  protect  the 
city  from  the  impending  British  attack  which  ultimately  on 
January  8,  181 5,  was  delivered  by  Packenham  and  his  army 
at  theChalmette  plantation,  he  repaired  to  the  Place  d'Armes 
to  review  the  several  hundred  men  of  the  local  militia,  who, 
finely  equipped  and  handsomely  uniformed  and  proud  of 
their  discipline,  were  drawn  up  in  line  awaiting  his  com- 
mand. 

Again,  in  the  year  1825,  did  the  old  Place  d'Armes  wit- 
ness a  moving  scene  of  emotion,  affection  and  enthusiasm 
when  Lafayette,  "the  guest  of  the  Nation,"  visited  New  Or- 
leans and  was  welcomed  with  great  civic  and  military  dis- 
play, and  with  unbounded  manifestations  of  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  who  had  assembled  in  and  around  the 
square  to  cry  "Vive  Lafayette!"  "Welcome  Lafayette?" 
Again  was  the  arch  of  triumph  reared,  and  again  were  the 
laurel  crowns  extended  and  flowers  cast  by  lovely  hands  to 
do  honor  to  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  soldier  of  York- 
town,  the  man  who  had  assisted  in  establishing  American 
independence. 

The  old  square  underwent  another  transformation  when 
in  1850  it  received  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  which  stands  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
pole  which  had  displayed  in  succession  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  American  flags,  and  received  its  new  name  of  Jackson 
Square. 


THE   SOCIETY   OF  THE   CINCINNATI    IN   THE 
SOUTHERN   STATES. 

By  Major  Charles  L.  Davis,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  had  its  birth  in  May,  1783, 
in  the  cantonment  of  the  American  Army  about  Newburg, 
on  the  Hudson,  at  a  time  when  the  weak  Government  of 
the  thirteen  original  States,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, was  emerging  from  the  Revolution  to  the  founding  of 
a  new  government.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  General 
Henry  Knox,  but  he  was  largely  assisted  in  its  formation  by 
General,  the  Baron  de  Steuben.  Its  object  was  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  the  mighty  struggle  through 
which  an  independence  had  been  secured,  as  well  as  to 
cement  the  ties  of  friendship  formed  during  the  war,  which 
they  desired  to  perpetuate  in  their  eldest  born  male  de- 
scendants, and  this  was  intended  to  induce  substantial  acts 
of  beneficence  towards  those  who,  unfortunately,  might  need 
it.  For  this  purpose  a  permanent  inalienable  fund  was 
created,  in  each  of  the  thirteen  State  Societies,  through  the 
contribution  of  a  month's  pay  by  each  member.  General 
Washington's  was  the  first  signature  to  the  "Institution" 
(Constitution).  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  General 
Society  and  dignified  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  insignia  of  the  Society,  a  bald  eagle,  was  the  concep- 
tion of  Major  P.  C.  L'Enfant,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
all  certificates  of  membership,  on  parchment,  bore  the  sig- 
nature of  G.  Washington,  President,  and  H.  Knox,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  thirteen  State  Societies  were  all  formed  by  the  close 
of  the  year  1783,  but  no  sooner  was  the  Society  established 
than  it  became  an  object  of  fierce  attack  by  Legislatures,  the 
Congress  and  orators  and  writers  throughout  the  country, 
the  most  notable  being  pamphlets  by  Judge  Aedanus  Burk, 
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of  South  Carolina,  and  Count  de  Mirabeau,  of  France,  pro- 
nouncing it  an  effort  to  establish  an  hereditary  nobility 
dangerous  to  the  young  Republic.  A  few  of  its  opponents, 
however,  upon  becoming  familiar  with  its  objects,  were  glad 
to  accept  honorary  membership,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  all  hostility  disappeared. 

The  Societies  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  have'  had  a 
continuous  existence  because  of  their  membership  centering 
about  large  cities,  while  those  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
after  a  few  years  of  life,  ceased  to  hold  meetings,  but  in 
none  did  dissolution  occur  by  unanimous  vote.  In  1876,  a 
single  hereditary  member  of  the  dormant  State  Society  in 
Rhode  Island  survived,  through  whom,  and  the  conjoint 
action  of  descendants  of  other  original  members,  the  Society 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  was  revived 
and  reorganized,  and  it  was  readmitted  to  the  General 
Society  in  1881.  The  Connecticut  Society  was  organized 
at  West  Point, -New  York,  July  4,  1783;  formally  dissolved 
July  4,  1804;  reorganized  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  July  4, 
1888;  readmitted  to  the  General  Society  June  14,  1893.  The 
New  Hampshire  Society  was  organized  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  November  18,  1783;  had  a  continuous  existence 
to  July,  1823,  since  which  there  is  no  record  of  any  meeting. 
A  provisional  reorganization,  made  July  4,  1896,  by  quali- 
fied descendants  of  its  original  members,  has  applied  for 
readmission  to  the  General  Society. 

The  Delaware  Society  was  organized  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  July  4,  1783;  appears  to  have  dissolved  by  dis- 
tributing its  permanent  fund  1802-4;  was  revived  and  re- 
organized at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  February  22,  1895; 
and,  having  been  provisionally  recognized  by  the  General 
Society,  May  13,  1896,  anticipates  full  fellowship  therewith 
at  its  next  Triennial  Meeting. 

The  Virginia  Society  was  a  large  one.  It  was  organized 
at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  October  9,  1783,  but  held  its 
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subsequent  meetings  at  Richmond.  The  difficult  means  of 
travel  of  those  days  prevented  large  attendance  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  its  members 
to  the  public  lands  to  the  westward  soon  dispersed  the  mem- 
bership, not  alone  of  the  Society  in  Virginia,  but  also  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  first  President  of  the 
Virginia  Society  was  General  Horatio  Gates,  and  a  quorum, 
competent  to  transact  business,  was  fixed  at  forty  members, 
soon  dwindling  to  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  nine,  seven,  until 
finally,  in  December,  1824,  its  Standing  Committee,  under 
a  well  considered  resolution  of  the  Society,  of  May,  1807, 
duly  transferred  its  permanent  fund  to  the  Washington 
Academy  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  as  an  endowment  to  that 
institution,  where  it  now  remains,  supporting  a  professor- 
ship of  the  Science  and  Art  of  War.  In  1890  qualified  de- 
scendants of  original  members  of  the  Society  in  Virginia 
applied  to  the  General  Society  for  reorganization  as  the 
revived  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  were  duly  admitted  to  full  fellowship  May  13,  1896. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  had  but  a 
short  existence,  and  no  trace  of  its  records  or  funds  can  be 
found.  It  was  organized  at  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina, 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1783,  with  General  Jethro 
Sumner  as  President,  and  Chaplain  Adam  Boyd  as  Secre- 
tary, with  sixty-one  members,  being  nearly  half  of  those 
who  were  eligible  under  the  "Institution."  Its  delegates 
to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Philadelphia  in 
1784  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Archibald  Lytle,  Major 
Reading  Blount,  and  Major  Griffith  John  McRee.  It  is 
known  to  have  held  annual  meetings  at  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina,  on  July  4,  1784,  and  1785,  and  at  Halifax,  North 
Carolina,  July  4,  1786,  the  latter  being  the  last  known  as- 
semblage of  the  Society,  but  it  was  represented  by  one  or 
more  delegates  in  the  Triennial  Meetings  of  the  General 
Society  of  1787  and  1790.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
17S5,  it  elected  for  President  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Bap- 
tista  Ashe;  for  Secretary,  Brevet-Major  Howell  Tatum,  and 
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for  Treasurer,  Brevet-Major  Robert  Fenner.  So  far  as  now 
known,  there  is  no  further  record  of  this  Society  until,  on 
April  4,  1896,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  ten  qualified  de- 
scendants of  original  members  revived  and  reorganized  it, 
and  it  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Society  in  Philadelphia,  on  May  13,  1896,  it 
was,  with  the  Delaware  Society,  provisionally  recognized, 
and  anticipates  full  fellowship  at  its  next  Triennial  Meeting 
in  1899. 

The  Georgia  Society  was  probably  organized  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1783.  General  Anthony  Wayne  was  one  of  its  early 
Presidents,  and  among  its  honored  members  was  General 
John  Sevier,  one  of  the  militia  heroes  of  King's  Mountain, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  Tennessee. 
Its  original  membership — between  fifty  and  sixty — in- 
dicates a  good  proportion  of  those  who  were  eligible  under 
the  "Institution."  Like  the  Society  in  North  Carolina,  its 
life  was  brief,  and  there  is  little  known  of  its  meetings,  for 
no  trace  of  its  records  can  be  found.  One  or  more  delegates 
represented  the  Society  at  the  Triennial  Meetings  of  the 
General  Society  in  1784,  1787  and  1790.1     About  1824  its 

iFrom  Penna.  Maga.,  vol.  13,  p.  242  (1S89):  Officers  of  the  State  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  of  Georgia,  1790.  (From  the  original  Manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  Col.  John  Nicholson,  of  Philadelphia.)  At 
an  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  at  Brown's  Coffee  House,  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  5th  of 
July  (the  4th  being  Sunday),  1790,  the  following  officers  were  duly 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz:  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
President ;  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Mcintosh,  Vice-President  ;  Major 
John  Berrien,  Secretary;  Colonel  Richard  Wyley,  Treasurer;  Doctor 
Sharpe,  Assistant  Secretary;  Lieutenant  Edward  Lloyd,  Assistant 
Treasurer.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

John-  Berrien,  Sec'y. 
Circular : 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  a  rule  of  our  Society,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit you  a  List  of  its  officers,  in  the  State  Society  of  Georgia  for  the 
current  year.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Serv't, 

John  Berrien,  Sec'y. 
Address : 

"  Savannah,  July  25th,  1790. 

The  Honorable 

Major  General  Knox, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
via  Philadelphia.  New  York." 
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permanent  fund  found  its  way  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  where  it  remained  until  185 1,  when,  in  due  form, 
it  was  absorbed  by  the  General  Society. 

Measures  are  to  be  taken  at  an  early  date,  by  gentlemen 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  looking  to  a  resuscitation  of  this 
Society. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  in  view  of  the  interest  being 
taken  in  the  revival  of  American  patriotism,  that  all  of  the 
original  State  Societies  of  the  Cincinnati,  will  be  restored 
to  the  fold  in  1899,  for  such,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  the 
wish  of  all  true  members  of  this  time-honored  patriotic  So- 
ciety.    Esto  perpetua. 


THE    DISMEMBERMENT    OF    VIRGINIA. 
By  William  Baird. 

Rightly  considered,  all  narratives  of  past  events  are,  or 
should  be,  "written  for  our  instruction,"  and  there  are  few 
in  the  long  and  varied  annals  of  the  English-speaking  race 
more  pregnant  with  warning  and  suggestion  than  the  one 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  pages  briefly  to  recall.  The 
circumstances  attending  it  are  plain  matter  of  record,  and 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  occurrence  is  favor- 
able to  an  impartial  examination  of  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, while,  imbedded  as  they  are  in  official  archives,  it 
has  in  no  degree  impaired  their  historical  certainty.  Never- 
theless, though  not  forgotten,  more  than  three  decades  have 
not  passed  without  pushing  them  sensibly  into  the  back- 
ground, and  obscuring  to  a  considerable  extent  their  true 
importance.  An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  present  them 
Avith  as  much  brevity  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  attention  to  their  real  char- 
acter and  significance. 

In  April,  1861,  after  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
South  had  commenced,  and  Virginia  had  been  called  upon 
by  the  Federal  Executive  to  furnish  troops  to  be  used 
against  the  seceding  States,  that  Commonwealth  which  had 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  persistent  efforts  to  preserve  peace 
and  restore  harmony,  all  hope  of  this  having  disappeared, 
at  length  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Immediately 
on  its  passage  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  withdrew  from  the  convention,  and 
a  movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  in  that  section  to  resist 
and  nullify  an  act  which,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  was  at  all 
events  undoubtedly  that  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  acting  as 
an  organized  commonwealth,  through  the  highest  repre- 
sentative body  known  to  our  institutions. 
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At  a  meeting  held  in  the  town  of  Clarksburg  in  Harrison 
county,  a  call  was  issued,  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
people  of  the  northwestern  counties,  inviting  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Wheeling  on 
the  13th  of  May.  There  was  no  pretense  even  of  a  regular 
election  of  delegates  to  this  convention.  They  were  ap- 
pointed in  some  cases  by  public  meetings,  in  others  by  pa- 
pers to  which  were  appended  a  few  signatures  requesting 
certain  persons  to  act  as  representatives,  in  yet  others  with- 
out even  this  faint  show  of  respect  for  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar choice.  A  number  of  the  residents  of  Wheeling  and  of 
Ohio  county,  in  no  way  more  entitled  to  seats  than  any 
similar  number  of  private  citizens  from  any  other  locality, 
together  with  the  delegates  thus  irregularly  appointed,  com- 
posed the  gathering.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  coun- 
ties and  three  cities  the  committtee  on  credentials  could  re- 
port representatives  from  no  city  and  only  twenty-six  coun- 
ties. The  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  irregularity  in  these 
proceedings  is,  however,  of  the  less  consequence,  as  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  legality  in 
the  whole  movement  from  its  beginning  to  its  close. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  assemblage,  a  convention, 
claiming  at  different  stages  of  its  existence  to  represent  a 
number  varying  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-six  counties,  met 
at  Wheeling  on  the  nth  of  June,  1861.  This  body,  even 
nominally  representing  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  in  some  of  which  there  were  strong  minorities, 
in  others  probably  actual  majorities,  in  favor  of  abiding  by 
the  action  of  the  regular  Convention  at  Richmond,  assumed 
nevertheless  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of 
Virginia,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  alter  the  State  Constitu- 
tion in  important  particulars,  to  vacate  and  refill  all  the  State 
offices,  and  to  prescribe  new  oaths  and  qualifications  for 
their  holders. 

Its  next  step  was  to  inaugurate  measures  looking  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Commonwealth.     On  the  20th  of 
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August,  1861,  it  passed  an  ordinance  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  within  the  territory  of  Virginia.  This 
ordinance  enumerated  certain  counties  which  should  form 
the  new  State,  and  certain  others  which,  or  any  of  which,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  proposed  State  was  au- 
thorized to  include  within  its  boundaries,  if  the  said  counties, 
or  any  of  them,  should,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the 
question,  declare  their  wish  to  form  part  of  the  common- 
wealth so  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  should  elect  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention. 

Within  the  same  month  of  August,  too  short  a  period 
having  intervened  to  allow  adequate  time  for  consideration 
and  discussion,  or  even  for  proper  notice  on  so  grave  a  ques- 
tion, the  vote  was  taken,  and  resulted,  as  it  was  intended, 
and  indeed  inevitable,  that  it  should  result.  Hardly  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  voters  took  part  in  the  election,  most 
of  those  opposed  to  the  movement  regarding  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding as  a  farce  which  it  would  be  alike  unworthy  and  im- 
politic for  them  to  countenance  by  participating  in.  A 
handful  of  ballots  were  cast  on  the  other  side,  but  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  went  to  the  polls  voted,  as  of  course,  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  convention  met  on  the  26th  of  November,  1861,  and 
adopted  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the 
3rd  of  the  following  April.  Mutatis  mutandis,  this  election 
was  a  copy  of  the  preceding.  The  great  majority  did  not 
appear  at  the  polls;  of  those  who  did  almost  all  voted  for  the 
constitution.  The  Legislature  of  what  was  called  the  reor- 
ganized government  of  Virginia,  sitting  within  the  limits  of 
the  proposed  State,  and  representing,  so  far  as  they  could 
properly  be  said  to  represent  any,  substantially  the  same 
people  with  those  therein  included,  gave  their  consent,  in 
the  character  of  legislators  of  the  old  State,  to  what  they 
themselves  had  done,  as  agents  in  the  formation  of  the  new. 

The  Constitution  thus  adopted  and  ratified  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.    The  same  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
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stitution,  however,  which  requires  the  consent  of  that  body 
to  the  erection  of  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
member  of  the  Union,  requires  not  less  clearly  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  latter  also.  The  two  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  same  sentence,  and  expressed  in  the  same 
words,  are  equally  obligatory,  and  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Nevertheless,  the  assembled  "ambassadors  of  the 
States,"  to  use  the  apt  phraseology  of  a  distinguished  Mas- 
sachusetts statesman  in  reference  to  the  Senate,  specially 
designed,  in  the  complex  plan  of  the  government,  to  guard 
their  rights,  and  uphold  their  dignity,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1862,  passed  the  bill  of  admission. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  disposition  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  to  regard  the  instrument,  to  which  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence as  "mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure,"  such  a  breach  of  one  of  its 
plainest  provisions  did  not  pass  without  strenuous  protest. 
John  S.  Carlisle,  holding  a  seat  as  Senator  from  Virginia, 
under  the  Wheeling  government,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  eleven  of  the  counties  included  in  the  proposed  State 
had  never  been  represented  at  all,  "either  in  the  convention 
that  authorized  a  vote  of  the  people  to  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  a  new  State,  or  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
or  in  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
State,"  that  three  others  had  only  been  represented  by  a 
Senator,  "never  having  a  single  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  the  General  Assembly,"  and  that  among  the 
counties  having  nominal  representation,  there  was  one  poll- 
ing from  800  to  1,000  votes,  the  delegate  to  the  Convention 
from  which  had  received  only  76,  and  another  polling  from 
1,200  to  1,500  votes,  the  delegate  from  which  had  received 
less  than  400.  He  affirmed  that  these  were  not  the  only  in- 
stances of  a  like  character  that  could  be  adduced  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  closed  by  declaring 
it  to  be  his  sincere  belief  that  if  the  disposition  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  exhibited  by  that  Congress  was 
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persisted    in,    the    Constitutional    Union    formed    by    the 
"fathers"  would  be  lost  forever. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  said  that  if  Mr.  Carlisle's 
argument  had  been  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, of  which  they  were  both  members,  he  would  never 
have  assented  to  the  admission  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  thought  it  in  every  point  of 
view  inopportune  to  attempt  to  force  Western  Virginia  at 
that  time  as  a  separate  State  into  the  Union,  and  trusted 
that  the  bill  might  not  pass. 

Mr.  Willey,  Mr.  Carlisle's  colleague  under  the  "restored" 
government  of  Virginia  at  Wheeling,  while  advocating  the 
bill,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe,  much  as  he  regretted  to 
have  to  say  it,  that  a  single  county  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Wheeling  govern- 
ment if  the  United  States  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  did  not  believe  that  it  was  ever 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  that  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  people  constituting  a  State  should  "give  their  consent 
to  themselves  to  form  a  new  State  within  the  limits  of  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union."  It  was  "inaugurating  a  principle" 
which  was,  in  his  judgment,  "radically  destructive  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  Constitution,"  and  to  which  he  could 
never  assent.  "If,"  said  he,  "the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  the  counties  in  which  they  are  were  to  get  up 
a  little  bogus  legislature,  and  say  they  were  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  State,  I  would  as  soon  vote  for  their  admission  as  for 
the  admission  of  this  new  State.  No  Senator  pretends  to 
claim  that  a  majority,  that  even  a  third  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  render- 
ing their  assent  to  the  making  of  this  new  State  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  that  ancient  Commonwealth." 

In  spite  of  every  remonstrance  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  17,  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  act  upon  it  before  the  close  of  the  session.   There- 
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upon  the  Wheeling  Legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  "the  greatest  anxiety  and  interest  in  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  movement,"  and  another  rebuking  Mr.  Car- 
lisle for  his  opposition  to  it,  and  alleging  such  opposition  as 
one  of  the  grounds  for  requesting  his  resignation.  Mean- 
while, they  had  already,  some  time  previous  to  this,  initiated 
measures,  happily  never  consummated,  looking  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton  to  Mary- 
land. 

Early  in  the  next  session  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
West  Virginia  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  here  again  what  seemed  the  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution involved  in  its  passage  gave  pause  to  some  even 
among  the  staunchest  Republican  partisans. 

Mr.  Conway,  of  Kansas,  went  directly  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  declared  plainly  that  the  "restored"  State  of 
Virginia  was  in  his  judgment  no  State  at  all.  "I  do  not,"  he 
said,  "  regard  this  proposed  division  of  Virginia  as  having 
received  that  assent  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  wdiich 
the  Constitution  requires.  *  *  *  *  A  number  of  in- 
dividuals met  at  Wheeling  and  without  any  legal  authority 
whatever,  arranged  a  plan  for  a  government.  *  *  *  * 
The  utter  and  flagrant  unconstitutionality  of  this  scheme — 
I  may  say  its  radically  revolutionary  character — ought  to 
expose  it  to  the  reprobation  of  every  loyal  citizen  and  every 
member  of  this  House." 

Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  had  had  grave  doubts  during  the 
preceding  session  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  the  bill,  but 
in  view  of  the  recognition  of  the  Wheeling  government  by 
the  President,  by  various  heads  of  departments,  and  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  he  considered  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  that  government  as  settled  by  authority,  and 
would  give  the  bill  his  support.  Mr.  Olin,  of  New  York, 
while  expressing  his  disposition  to  vote  for  it,  confessed  that 
lie  did  not  fully  understand  upon  what  principles  of  consti- 
tutional law  it  could  be  justified.     "It  cannot   be    done,  I 
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fear,  at  all,"  he  said.  "It  can  be  justified  only  as  a  measure 
of  policy  or  of  necessity." 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  held  that  the  Wheeling 
government  could  be  regarded  as  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia only  by  a  fiction.  "We  know,"  he  said,  "the  fact  to  be 
otherwise.  *  *  *  *  What  does  it  amount  to  but  that 
here  is  an  application  to  make  a  new  State  at  the  instance 
of  the  parties  desiring  to  be  made  a  new  State,  and  nobody 
else  consenting,  and  nobody  else  left  to  consent  to  it? 
*  *  *  *  It  is  the  party  applying  for  admission  consent- 
ing to  the  admission.  That  is  the  whole  of  it."  Language 
could  hardly  be  more  emphatic  or  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  was  equally  decided  in  his 
opposition  to  the  scheme.  "So  far  as  I  know,"  he  said,  "I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  person  representing  any  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  Virginia  which  is  left  who  ever  consented 
to  the  erection  and  admission  of  this  new  State.  Not  one." 
And  again.  "It  is  trifling  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia  which  is  left 
has  consented  in  any  way,  in  any  form  and  substance  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Segar,  from  the  Norfolk  district  in  Virginia,  pro- 
tested earnestly  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  "I  must  say," 
he  said,  "that  according  to  my  judgment  the  legal  argu- 
ment is  altogether  against  the  admission  of  the  new  State." 

Of  the  forty-eight  counties  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed, 
eleven  had  never,  he  declared,  had  even  the  semblance  of 
representation.  It  would  be  found  that  "there  was  not  only 
not  a  majority  of  the  people,  but  a  singularly  small  propor- 
tion of  them  that  voted  for  the  new  State,  and  its  new  con- 
stitution." Ten  counties  with  a  population  of  50,000  "did 
not  cast  a  vote  on  the  new  State  and  constitution."  In  three 
counties,  he  was  prepared  to  assert  on  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  that  they  were  "as 
unanimous  against  this  measure  as  any  people  ever  were  or 
ever  can  be  against  any  measure  whatsoever."    The  tyranny 
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of  the  mother  country  to  her  colonies  was  no  worse  than 
the  tyranny  embodied  in  this  bill.  "I  will  only  add  in  con- 
clusion that  my  constituents,  one  and  all,  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Old  Dominion." 

Space  hardly  admits  of  further  quotation,  but  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over.  "I  do  not,"  he  declared  bluntly,  "desire 
to  be  understood  as  being  deluded  by  the  idea  that  we  are 
admitting  this  State  in  pursuance  of  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  I  find  no  such  provision  that  justifies  it. 
*  *  *  *  Now,  Sir,  it  is  but  mockery  in  my  judgment 
to  tell  me  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  ever  consent- 
ed to  this  division.  *  *  *  *  I  am  grieved  when  I  hear 
men  high  in  authority  sometimes  talking  of  the  constitu- 
tional difficulties  about  enforcing  measures  against  this  bel- 
ligerent power  (the  Confederate  States),  and  the  next  mo- 
ment disregarding  every  vestige  and  semblance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. *  *  *'  *  If  he  (the  President),  must  look 
there  (to  the  Constitution),  alone  for  authority,  then  all 
these  acts  are  flagrant  usurpations." 

Such  is  the  abruptness  with  which  he  brushes  aside  the 
picas  by  which  it  had  been  sought,  in  striking  fulfilment  of 
Gouverneur  Morris'  famous  prediction,  to  reconcile  acts  like 
this  with  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law.  Better,  in 
his  view,  not  to  attempt  it;  better  that  the  "legislative  lion" 
should  burst  at  once  and  boldly  through  the  "meshes"  of  the 
constitutional  net.  The  attempt,  indeed,  by  whatever  abili- 
ties sustained,  could  not  but  end  in  failure;  for  it  was  a  task 
beyond  the  power  of  human  accomplishment.  The  Consti- 
tution, in  letter  and  in  spirit,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last, 
looks  to  a  voluntary  association  of  coequal  Common- 
wealths. There  is  no  point  in  the  whole  instrument  so 
jealously  guarded,  so  fenced  in  by  precaution  on  precaution, 
as  the  absolute  equality  of  the  States,  and  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  to  discriminate 
between  them,  to  lav  down  one  law  for  Massachusetts,  and 
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another  for  South  Carolina.  All  the  subtlety  displayed  by 
the  ingenious  brothers  of  Swift's  famous  satire  in  affixing 
to  their  father's  will  a  meaning-  directly  opposed  to  its  ob- 
vious intent,  would  hardly  avail  to  wrest  the  organic  law 
of  the  Union  so  far  from  the  purpose  of  its  framers  as  to 
render  it  applicable  to  a  condition  in  which  one  portion  of 
the  States  are  invaded,  subjugated,  and  governed  as  mili- 
tary districts  by  the  other  portion. 

And  so,  at  length,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Stevens,  while  not, 
as  in  his  ease,  candidly  avowed,  became  the  one  generally 
accepted  and  acted  on,  though  expressed,  it  is  true,  in  some- 
what more  euphemistic  language,  as  for  example  in  that 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Xoell,  of  Missouri,  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill.  *     *     *     *     we  cannot  afford  while  the 

nation  is  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  destruction  to  split 
hairs  on  technical  constitutional  points.  If  I  had  power  I 
would  save  the  nation's  life  by  the  exercise  of  all  powers 
necessary  to  the  result."  Or  in  the  passage  from  Mr. 
Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  in  which  he  sums  up 
as  follows:  "The  organic  law  would  not  have  been  strained, 
legal  fictions  would  not  have  been  invented,  contradictory 
theories  would  not  have  been  indulged,  if  a  great  national 
interest  had  not  required  the  creation  of  West  Virginia." 

Translated  into  plain  English  this  will  be  found  to  differ 
in  no  way  substantially  from  Mr.  Stevens'  doctrine.  The 
whole  transaction,  indeed,  is  a  forcible,  and  even  startling", 
illustration  of  the  persistent  survival,  as  a  vital  factor  in 
modern  politics,  of  the  much-denounced  Machiavellian 
"reason  of  State."  Without  the  need  of  further  search,  the 
distinguished  lecturer  who  recently  delivered  at  Oxford, 
England,  so  interesting  and  suggestive  a  discourse  on  the 
Florentine  statesman  of  sinister  memory,  might  have  found 
just  here,  abundant  proof  of  the  power  it  still  retains  to  ob- 
scure the  "awful  difference"  between  "right  and  wrong." 
Stronger  evidence  could  hardly  be  required  that  the  author,  I 
or  at  least  the  most  prominent  literary  exponent,  of  the  doc-    ' 
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trine  in  question,  "is  not  a  vanishing  type,  but  a  constant 
and  contemporary  influence,"  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  those  who,  on  this  occasion,  acted  so  completely  in  his 
spirit,  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his  life. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  finally  passed 
the  House  (December  10,  1862),  by  a  vote  of  96  to  55,  the 
Democrats  voting  solidly  in  opposition,  as  did  also  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  Republicans,  including  Mr.  Dawes,  with 
a  majority  of  his  colleagues  from  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Conk- 
ling,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Con- 
way, of  Kansas.  The  act  thus  passed  required  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  West  Virginia  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  admission.  This  condi- 
tion was  complied  with,  and  the  constitution  as  amended 
was  ratified  at  an  election  in  which  only  a  very  small  vote 
was  cast.  But  the  act  of  mutilation  was  not  even  yet  fully 
consummated.  In  the  bill,  as  passed,  admitting  the  State, 
and  prescribing  its  boundaries,  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and 
Jefferson  were  not  included;  nor  were  they  in  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  of  West  Virginia  itself,  enumerating  the 
counties  of  which  it  was  to  consist.  Tt  was,  however,  pro- 
vided, in  the  event  of  certain  other  counties,  with  which  we 
are  not  here  concerned,  being  included  in  the  new  State, 
that  then  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Jefferson  and  Frederick,  should  also  become  a  part  of  it, 
if  a  majority  of  the  votes  therein  were  cast  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  April,  1S63. 

On  that  day  there  was  no  election  at  all  held  in  these 
three  counties.  But  it  was  further  provided  in  the  schedule 
to  the  constitution  that  "if  from  any  cause  the  said  election 
be  not  held  in  and  for  any  of  the  said  counties  at  the  time 
named,  the  same  may  be  held  at  such  subsequent  time  or 
times  as  the  commissioners  hereby  appointed  may  approve, 
if  so  done  as  not  to  delay  the  submission  of  the  result  to  the 
Legislature  for  its  action."  No  such  vote  was  taken  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature.     There  was,  how- 
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ever,  a  provision  in  the  act  of  January  31,  1863,  by  which 
the  consent  of  the  so-called  Legislature  of  Virginia  was 
given  to  the  transfer  of  the  county  of  Berkeley  to  the  new 
State,  authorizing  the  Governor,  if  in  his  opinion  the  elec- 
tion could  not  be  safely  and  properly  held  in  that  county  on 
the  day  first  designated,  to  postpone  it  to  another  day  to  be 
by  him  appointed.  Similarly  in  the  act  of  February  4,  1863, 
giving  consent  to  the  admission  of  certain  counties,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  one,  into  the  newly-formed  Commonwealth, 
it  was  provided  that  if  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
not  permit,  or  from  any  cause  the  election  to  decide  the 
question  of  annexation  could  not  be  fairly  held  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  Governor  should,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
safely  and  fairly  held,  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  such 
election. 

It  is  notorious  that  at  the  time  fixed  for  submitting  the 
question,  the  condition  of  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and 
Jefferson  rendered  the  opening  of  the  polls  impracticable, 
and  that  the  voters,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  the  transfer,  could  not  attend,  and  had  indeed  no  proper 
notice  of  the  election.  In  Berkeley  there  were  nine  pre- 
cincts, and  in  Jefferson  eight,  yet,  so  far  as  appears,  at  only 
two  of  the  seventeen  were  any  votes  cast.  At  these  pre- 
cincts the  election  was  held  by  commissioners  disqualified 
under  the  laws  of  Virgina,  while  no  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, or,  at  all  events,  notified  of  their  appointment,  and 
no  polls  opened  at  the  other  fifteen  precincts.  Jefferson 
county  had  more  than  1,700  votes;  less  than  100  were  polled, 
not  a  few  of  these  being  fraudulent  and  illegal.  Anything 
like  a  free  and  fair  election  was  indeed  obviously  impossible 
while  the  country  was  intersected  by  military  lines,  and  the 
citizens  often  strictly  confined  to  their  own  premises. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  so-called  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia officially  certified  the  result  of  the  election  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  to  West 
Virginia,  the  Legislature  of  which  in  its  turn  passed  the  acts 
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for  the  admission  of  these  counties,  and  this  travesty  of 
solemn  constitutional  proceedings  was  complete. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  however,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  assent  of  which  is  by  the  Constitution 
made  indispensable  to  the  transfer  of  territory  from  one 
State  to  another,  in  the  act  admitting  West  Virginia,  did 
not  include  these  counties  within  its  limits.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  as  evidence  that  Governor  Peirpoint  was  not 
sustained  in  his  position  even  by  the  most  extreme  class  of 
Unionists  in  Virginia,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  conven- 
tion which  met  in  Alexandria  on  the  13th  of  February,  1864, 
consisting  of  and  representing  that  class  alone,  entirely  ig- 
nored his  proclamation  announcing  the  transfer  of  Berkeley 
and  Jefferson  to  West  Virginia,  and  recognized  these  coun- 
ties in  every  possible  manner  as  integral  parts  of  the  old 
State. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Alexandria  government  to  Rich- 
mond, at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  first  General  Assembly 
which  met  there,  reconstituted  and  transformed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  members  from  the  counties — an  overwhelming 
majority — which  had  adhered  to  the  Richmond  authorities, 
lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  "restoration  of  the  ancient 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  with  all  her  people,  and  up  to 
her  former  boundaries."  But  even  previous  to  this  effort 
for  the  complete  reunion  of  the  divided  Commonwealth,  the 
Assembly  had  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  the  several  acts  intended  to  give  consent 
to  the  transfer  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  had  not  been  com- 
plied with;  that,  as  the  consent  of  Congress  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  transfer,  the  proceedings  being  still  inchoate, 
the  State's  consent  might  properly  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
it  was  thereby  withdrawn. 

In  the  teeth  of  these  measures  on  the  part  of  a  body 
recognized  by  themselves  as  the  lawful  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  two  Houses  of  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolu- 
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tion  consenting  to  the  transfer  of  these  counties  to  West 
Virginia. 

To  test  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  1867  a  suit  was 
brought  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  exaspera- 
tion incident  to  the  period,  and  the  strong  pressure  in  favor 
of  the  new  State's  claim,  the  Court  was  equally  divided, 
which  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a 
moral,  though  not  a  legal,  victory  for  Virginia.  On  the  re- 
construction of  the  Court,  and  the  appointment  of  two  new 
justices  in  1871,  the  case  came  up  again,  and  on  a  demurrer 
filed  by  the  counsel  for  West  Virginia  was  decided  in  her 
favor. 

The  dissenting  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Davis,  and 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Clifford  and  Field,  states  the  case 
tersely  and  clearly.  "To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  that  Congress  never  did  undertake  to  give  its  consent 
to  the  transfer  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  until  March  2,  1866.  If  so,  the  con- 
sent came  too  late,  because  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had 
on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1865,  withdrawn  its  assent  to 
the  proposed  cession  of  the  two  counties.  This  withdrawal 
was  in  ample  time,  as  it  was  before  the  proposal  of  the  State 
had  become  operative  as  a  concluded  compact,    *     *     *     " 

It  should  be  noted  here,  as  making  the  case  of  Virginia 
still  stronger,  that  this  opinion  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  there  had  been  a  real  and  valid  assent  previously  given 
on  her  part  to  the  proposed  cession,  an  assumption  hardly 
in  accord  with  the  facts. 

For  the  rest,  the  competence  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act 
as  a  barrier  against  popular  passion,  and  to  guard  the  Con- 
stitution from  the  encroachments  of  the  dominant  party,  in 
the  storm  and  stress  of  a  great  revolution,  may  be  fairly 
judged  by  the  treatment  it  experienced  in  two  memorable 
cases  at  this  period. 

"The  Dred  Scott  decision,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "received  no 
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respect  after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President,  and  without 
reversal  by  the  Court  was  utterly  disregarded." 

And  again,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  same 
page,  "When  President  Lincoln  in  1S61,  authorized  the  de- 
nial of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  persons  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  an  opinion 
in  the  case  of  John  Merryman,  denying  the  President's 
power  to  suspend  the  writ,  declaring  that  Congress  only  was 
competent  to  do  it.  The  executive  department  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  decision."  (Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  Vol. 
I.,  page  137.) 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  significance  and  gravity 
of  these  facts  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  what  palliation,  if  any,  can  be 
found,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actors  themselves,  for 
this  dismemberment  of  a  State.  Had  the  State  thus  treated 
evinced  in  her  history  a  cruel,  sordid, or  selfish  spirit  towards 
her  sister  States  ?  The  exact  contrary  was  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  admissions  of  those  by  whose  hands  the 
act  was  accomplished.  Were  her  services  to  the  Union 
slight  and  inconsiderable,  her  contributions  to  its  history 
trivial  and  inglorious?  Let  the  answer  be  taken  from  the 
lips,  not  of  devoted  sons,  or  partial  friends,  but  of  eminent 
representatives  of  a  rival  geographical  section,  and  a  dif- 
ferent political  school.  "I  never,"  said  Webster,  in  one  of 
his  last  great  speeches  in  the  Senate,  "reflect  upon  it  without 
a  disposition  to  do  honor  and  justice,  and  justice  would  be 
the  highest  honor,  to  Virgina,  for  the  cession  of  her  north- 
western territory.  I  will  say,  sir,  it  is  one  of  her  fairest 
claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  that 
perhaps  it  is  only  second  to  that  other  claim  which  belongs 
to  her;  that  from  her  counsels  and  from  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  her  leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the  first  idea 
put  into  practice  of  the  formation  of  a  general  constitution 
of  the  United  States."  And  on  another  occasion  in  the  same 
place.     "     *     *     :;<     *     *     I  here  acknowledge  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  Virginia  to  be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  com- 
mencing the  work  of  establishing  this  Constitution.  The 
honor  is  hers;  let  her  enjoy  it;  let  her  forever  wear  it 
proudly; " 

"Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,"  says  Blaine,  "that  the  State 
of  Virginia  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  creditor  and  not 
as  the  debtor  of  the  National  Government.  One  of  her 
earliest  acts  of  patriotism  as  an  independent  State  was  the 
cession  to  the  General  Government  of  her  superb-  domain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  sale  of  which 
more  than  $100,000,000  have  been  paid  into  the  National 
Treasury.  *  *  *  *  *  It  may  surely  be  pardoned  if 
Americans  shall  feel  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  good 
name  and  good  fortune  of  a  State  so  closely  identified  with 
the  early  renown  of  the  Republic — a  State  with  whose  soil 
is  mingled  the  dust  of  those  to  whom  all  States  and  all  gen- 
erations are  debtors — the  Father  of  his  country,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  chief  projector  of 
the  National  Constitution." 

" Virginia,"  says  Fiske,  "gave  up  a  magnificent 

and  princely  territory  of  which  she  was  actually  in  posses- 
sion *  *  *  *  *  in  both  instances  (those  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  cession  just  alluded  to),  her  leading  states- 
men showed  a  far-sighted  wisdom  and  a  breadth  of  patriot- 
ism for  which  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  strong." 

Was  she  then,  lastly,  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  occur- 
ence of  the  late  war  between  the  States?  On  the  contrary, 
as  is  well  known  to  all,  at  every  crisis  in  the  country's  his- 
tory her  voice  had  been  consistently  and  earnestly  raised  for 
peace.  In  1832,  when  the  country  hung  suspended  on  the 
brink  of  war,  she  had  stood  as  mediator  between  the  ex- 
asperated parties,  and  solemly  protested,  not  then  in  vain, 
against  the  shedding  of  fraternal  blockl.  In  1S50.  for  the 
sake  of  that  Union  which  she  had  been  foremost  in  founding 
and  preserving,  she  had  acquiesced,  though  not  without 
grave  misgivings,,  in  measures  which,  she  firmly  believed  to 
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he  injurious  to  her  interests.  What  was  her  course  in  1861  ? 
Believing  fully  in  the  right  of  secession,  and  keenly  alive  to 
the  force  of  the  motives  impelling  the  farther  Southern 
States  to  exercise  it,  she  nevertheless  forbore  to  join  them, 
and  still,  hoping  against  hope,  persisted,  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement,  in  earnest  efforts  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion until  the  single  alternative  was  presented  to  her  of  fight- 
ing for  her  convictions  or  against  them.  The  choice  which 
she  made  under  these  circumstances  can  surely  deserve 
nothing  but  honor  even  from  those  who  dissent  most 
strongly  from  her  constitutional  views.  These  had  been 
consistently  held  by  her  from  the  date  of  her  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  downward.  To  have  abandoned  them 
now,  as  soon  as  her  faith  was  put  to  a  practical  test,  was  a 
course  which  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  her  character 
and  traditions,  could  for  a  moment  have  expected  her  to 
take. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  inflexible  adherence  to 
her  deep-seated  convictions  of  duty  that  she  alone  among 
the  States  suffered  the  last  calamity  of  foreign  conquest, 
loss  of  territory,  a  calamity  inflicted  on  no  new  and  half- 
formed  community,  but  on  the  first-founded  of  American 
commonwealths,  whose  record  may  challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  any  society  known  to  us,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, and  duration,  as  an  organized  body  politic. 

Those  who  in  the  energetic  language  of  Burke,  "think 
there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit  but  that  which  they  can 
handle,  which  they  can  measure  with  a  two-foot  rule;  which 
they  can  tell  upon  ten  fingers,"  may  scoff  at  the  notion  of  a 
wound  inflicted  upon  such  "airy  nothingness"  as  the  pride 
and  sensibility  of  a  State,  but  the  narrowest  and  most  stub- 
born of  materialists  cannot  deny  the  immense  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  dismemberment  upon  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  Virginia;,  and  upon  her  relative  weight 
and  position  in  the  Union.  It  is  easy  to  bring  this  to  the 
test  of  figures. 
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If  the  State  had  remained  undivided,  she  would,  by  the 
census  of  1890,  have  had  2,418,770,  instead  of  only  1,655,980 
inhabitants;  $532,350,328  of  assessed  property  instead  of 
only  $362,422,741 ;  fourteen  instead  of  ten  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  sixteen  instead  of  twelve 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  She  would  have  ranked 
sixth  instead  of  fifteenth  in  the  list  of  States;  her  area  would 
have  been  67,230  square  miles  instead  of  42,450,  and  her 
resources  of  all  kinds,  especially  mineral  arid  timber,  would 
have  been  enormously  increased,  while  the  negroes — the 
most  embarrassing  element  of  her  population — would  have 
formed  not  much  more  than  25,  instead  of,  as  now,  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

"None,"  says  a  statesman  of  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  society,  "can  aspire  to  act  greatly  but 
those  who  are  of  force  greatly  to  suffer," — a  profound  and 
pregnant  saying,  the  truth  of  which  will  be  most  fully  real- 
ized by  those  to  whom,  as  to  Virginians,  this  experience  has 
come. 

Yet  in  spite  of  an  experience  so  bitter  to  her,  true  sons  of 
Virginia  will  say  of  her,  as  was  said  of  Athens,  in  language 
the  noble  simplicity  of  which  touches  and  thrills  us,  even 
now,  through  the  veil  of  translation,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  with  something  of  the  feeling  it 
must  have  inspired  in  its  hearers,  "I  affirm  that  if  the  future 
had  been  apparent  to  us  all  *  *  *  *  *  nevertheless 
the  State  ought  not  to  have  deviated  from  her  course,  if  she 
had  regard  to  her  own  honor,  the  tradition  of  the  past,  or  the 
judgment  of  posterity.'' 
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Dr.  Joseph  B.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee,  has  recently  pre- 
pared an  extensive  work  on  The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 

Rev.  Frank  String-fellow  has  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled War  Reminiscences — the  Life  of  a  Confederate  Scout 
Inside  the  Enemy's  Line. 

An  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  called  Southern  Life, 
has  been  started  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  subscription  of 
$1.00  a  year.    The  first- number  appeared  in  September. 

In  her  new  novel  entitled  In  Simpkinsville  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.25),  Miss  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  of- 
fers some  finely  sympathetic  studies  of  life  among'  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  South. 

Prof.  William  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia  College,  will  soon 
publish  through  the  Macmillan  Company  Essays  on  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  and  Kindred  Topics. 

The  Century  Company  (New  York)  has  brought  out  in 
book  form  Campaigning  with  Grant,  by  General  Horace 
Porter,  which  has  been  running  in  the  magazine  as  a  serial. 

In  Men,  JVomcn  and  Manners  in  Colonial  Times,  G.  Sidney 
Fisher  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1898  [1897],  2 
v.,  i2mo,  pp.  391,  392,  $3),  presents  the  sharp  contrast  in 
nature,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  various  colonies,  North 
and  South. 

The  Generals  Double,  by  Captain  Charles  King  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott,  1897,  i2mo,  pp.  446,  $1.25),  is  a 
story  of  the  Civil  War,  presenting  the  conflicting  interests 
of  that  time. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  has  published  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beechcr  Stoive  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1897,  i2mo,  $1.50,  port.). 

Washington;  a  National  Epic  in  Six  Cantos,  is  the  title  of 
a  poem  by  E.  Johnson  Runk,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
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the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  during  the  Revolution. 
Washington  is  the  chief  figure  (New  York:  Putnams,  1897, 
i2mo,  pp.  11  +  169,  $1.25). 

The  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park  Com- 
mission has  issued  an  atlas  of  7  maps  and  a  compilation  of 
the  legislation,  State  and  Federal,  pertaining  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  park  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1897,  pp.  28,  map). 

A  late  contribution  to  church  literature,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  negro  race,  is  Prcsbytcrianism;  its  Relation  to  the 
Negro,  by  Matthew  Anderson,  A.  M.  (Philadelphia:  John 
McGill  White  &  Co.,  1897,  121110,  pp.  263,  $1.25). 

A  paper  on  the  Study  of  History  in  Southern  Colleges,  by 
Franklin  L.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  read  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Mississippi,  July  16,  1897, 
has  been  reprinted  from  The  Mississippi  Teacher,  of  August, 
1897  (8vo,  pp.  10). 

Scribner's  Magazine  announces  as  its  leading  fiction  serial 
for  1898  Red  Rock,  a  Chronicle  of  Reconstruction,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  This  is  Mr.  Page's  first  long  novel.  He  has 
devoted  four  years  to  the  story  and  considers  it  his  best 
work.     It  is  illustrated  by  Benj.  West  Clinedinst. 

Virginia  Frazer  Boyle  presents  in  Brokenburne ;  a  Southern 
Auntie's  War  Tale,  a  story  of  the  old  South  during  the  Civil 
War,  with  a  picture  of  the  warm-hearted  devotion  of  slaves 
to  their  masters  (New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  4+75,  $1.50). 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  compilation  of  the  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  vii+672,  ports.),  covers  the  adminis- 
trations of  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  1849- 
1861. 

George  Carey  Eggleston,  brother  of  the  more  famous 
historian  and  novelist,   Edward  Eggleston,  has  published 
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through  the  Macmillan  Company  The  Active  Life  of  a  Con- 
federate Soldier. 

The  Putnams  have  published  Nullification  and  Secession 
m  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Payson  Powell. 
The  work  traces  the  history  of  the  six  attempts  to  disunite 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Republic. 

Lamson,  WolrTe  &  Co.  (Boston),  have  published  A  Hero 
in  Homespun,  by  William  E.  Barton,  in  which  is  set  forth  in 
story  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War  on  the 
Union  people  of  the  South.  The  scene  is  principally  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  ($1.50). 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  issued  a  new  edition  of 
Cable's  Old  Creole  Days,  with  8  full-page  illustrations  by 
Albert  Herter.  They  also  issue  a  special  limited  edition  of 
204  numbered  copies  on  Japan  paper. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Johnston,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  one  of  the  early 
abolitionists,  is  about  to  publish  his  reminiscences  under  the 
title  Looking  Back  from  the  Sunset  Land ;  or,  People  Worth 
Knowing.  It  will  make  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages 
and  will  be  illustrated. 

In  Aaron  in  the  JJ7ildwoods  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1897),  Joel  Chandler  Harris  traces  the  career  of  Aaron 
while  he  was  hiding  from  "Old  Grizzly"  with  "Grunter  the 
Pig."  This  is  as  full  of  curious  interest  as  the  other  Thim- 
blcfinger  stories,  and,  like  them,  is  equipped  with  capital 
pictures  by  Air.  Oliver  Herford. 

Bishop  W.  J.  Gaines,  of  Georgia,  touches  every  phase  of 
the  history  and  development  of  the  negro  in  his  work  on 
The  Negro  and  the  While  Man  (Philadelphia:  The  Rogers 
Company),  but  his  most  startling  thesis  is  that  of  amalga- 
mation, which  he  believes  to  be  going  on  surely  and  rapidly. 

Richard  Meade  Bache  has  recently  published  through 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Life  of  his 
uncle,  General  George  Gordon  Meade,  the  victor  at  Get- 
tysburg. It  makes  a  volume  of  about  600  pages,  with  por- 
traits and  maps. 
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In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  November  the  great 
Jackson  series  was  begun.  It  will  continue  through  several 
months,  and  will  cover  the  entire  career  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Gov.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee;  Col. 
Andrew  Jackson,  grandson  of  the  General;  Capt.  John  Alli- 
son, of  Tennessee;  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Capt.  John  M. 
Tobin  and  others.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  old  and 
rare  portraits  of  "Old  Hickory"  and  prominent  people  of 
his  time. 

The  twenty-second  volume  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nation 
Series  is  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Preser- 
vation and  Reconstruction  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1897,  121110,  pp.  9+473,  ports.,  maps,  $1.50),  by  Col.  \V.  Co- 
nant  Church,  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

In  a  four-page  pamphlet  recently  issued,  Dr.  R.  H.  John- 
son, of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  discusses  the  Physical  Degeneracy 
of  the  Modern  Negro.  He  claims  that  negroes  are  dying 
faster  than  before,  that  the  birth  rate  is  diminishing  and  that 
they  are  losing  their  "racial  identity." 

In  Some  Colonial  Homesteads  (New  York:  Putnam's,  1897, 
8vo,  $3.00),  Marion  Harlan d  describes  some  well-known 
homesteads  of  colonial  days.  There  are  86  illustrations  and 
the  list  includes  Brandon,  Westover,  Shirley,  Marshall 
House,  Varina  (Pocahontas),  Jamestown  and  Williams- 
burg. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Simmons,  a  lawyer,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
which  is  an  attempt  to  find  A  Solution  of  the  Race  Problem 
in  the  South.  We  learn  that  it  is  now  completed  and  will  be 
published  in  a  volume  of  some  150  pages,  with  30  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-sixth  meeting  of 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  for  1897  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  John  Wilson  &  Son,  1897,  8vo, 
pp.  65),  contains  besides  the  interesting  and  valuable  report 
of  Dr.  Currv  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  South,  the  re- 
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port  of  the  Peabody  Normal  of  Nashville,  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  Girls  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and 
the  substance  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Curry  before  the  Legis- 
latures of  Arkansas  and  Florida. 

Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  in  his  new  book,  The  Battle  of  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  November  30,  1S64:  a  Monograph  (New  York: 
C.  Scribner's  Sons,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  io-f-351;  maps,  $2), 
gives  a  more  elaborate  account,  supported  by  new  docu- 
ments, of  this  battle  than  is  contained  in  his  older  work,  The 
March  to  the  Sea,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  There  is  also  a 
page  list  of  books  of  frequent  reference. 

The  Putnams,  of  New  York,  have  in  preparation,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  S.  M.  Hamilton,  Librarian  of  the 
Department  of  State,  an  edition  of  the  JVritings  of  James 
Monroe,  in  four  volumes,  uniform  with  their  edition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  at  $5  per  volume.  The  ninth  volume 
of  the  Jefferson  has  been  recently  issued. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Pell,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  collecting 
material  for  a  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  South  for 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  negro  before  the  war.  The  facts 
of  such  a  history,  while  not  easily  available,  are  more 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed.  Not  only  did  the 
churches  of  the  South  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  blacks,  but  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  persons  who  owned  a  large  body  of  slaves  to  have  a  place 
of  worship  for  them,  and  to  have  a  preacher  employed  for 
their  special  ministry. 

In  The  Floods  of  the  Mississippi  River  (New  York:  Engi- 
neering News  Publishing  Co.,  1S97,  Svo,  pp.  4+57,  50c), 
Mr.  W.  Starling  considers  the  causes  and  effects  of  these 
floods,  together  with  a  description  of  the  levee  system  and 
other  means  proposed  and  tried  for  control  of  the  river.  A 
particular  account  is  given  of  the  Hood  of  1897. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Mrs. 
Annie  White  Mell  discusses  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  way  the 
"Obstacles  to  D.  A.  R.  work  in  the  South."     The  people 
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love  traditions  and  families  possess  relics,  but  there  are  few 
records,  because  in  some  places  they  were  never  kept  and  in 
others  have  been  destroyed.  The  D.  A.  R.  arc  doing-  valu- 
able work  in  arousing  a  new  spirit  throughout  the  South, 
which  promises  to  bear  fruit  not  only  in  better  records 
for  the  future,  but  also  in  the  recovery  of  much  that  has  been 
apparently  forgotten. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets,  by  the  Old  South 
[Church]  Historical  Society  of  Boston,  illustrates  the  sum- 
mer course  of  lectures  of  that  Society  on  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  They  range  from  an  account  of  the  first  number 
of  Lovejoy's  Liberator  (to  whom  a  monument  has  been  re- 
cently unveiled  at  Alton,  111.)  to  the  first  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate.  The  present  season  will  embrace  monthly  lectures 
on  the  legacy  of  slavery. 

President  William  Preston  Johnston,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  has  compiled  The  Johnstons  of  Salisbury 
(New  Orleans:  L.  Graham  &  Sons,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  216, 
$1.25),  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  ties  of  closer  amity 
the  scattered  descendants  of  Capt.  Archibald  Johnston,  of 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  who  died  in  1789.  President  Johnston 
was  unable  to  trace  the  line  farther  than  this  progenitor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  Scotch  descent.  He  has  prepared 
sketches  of  the  more  famous  members  of  this  historic  fam- 
ily, including  one  of  the  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  followed  by  a  short  bibliography.  There  is  a  brief 
supplement  to  the  volume  concerning  the  Hancock, 
Strother  and  Preston  families  so  far  as  they  touch  upon 
the  genealogy  of  the  Salisbury  Johnstons. 

An  account  of  the  Monument  to  Col.  Robert  Gould  Shazv, 
its  inception,  compilation  and  unveiling,  with  a  photogravure 
of  the  monument  by  Augustine  St.  Gaudens,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897,  sq.  8vo, 
$1.50).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Col.  Shaw  fell  while 
leading  the  54th  Massachusetts  (colored)  troops,  in  their 
terrific  assault  on  Battery  Wagner,  Charleston  harbor,  July 
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iS,  1863.  The  speakers  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument 
were  Major  Higginson,  Prof.  William  James  and  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1895-96  contains  a  survey  of  the  work  of 
the  Southern  States  for  common  schools  during  the  first 
half  century  of  the  Republic,  1790- 1840,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mayo  (pp.  267-338),  and  a  continuation  of  Col.  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston's  Studies  in  the  Early  Educational  Life  of 
Middle  Georgia,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  academies,  man- 
ual labor  schools  and  the  beginning  of  the  university  (pp. 
839-886). 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  which  began  to  issue  a 
monthly  Bulletin  in  January,  1897,  containing  accessions, 
special  bibliographies,  historical  documents,  &c,  prints  in 
the  numbers  for  September  and  October  a  catalogue  of  the 
materials  now  in  that  library  relating  to  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  from  the  Southern  States,  1774-89. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  treated  in  the  September  num- 
ber, the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  in  October.  These  ma- 
terials consist  of  views,  portraits,  documents,  newspapers 
and  newspaper  clippings,  autograph  letters,  &c.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  great  collection  relating  to  the  Revolution, 
made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  which  was  recently 
presented  to  the  library  by  John  S.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

In  his  State  Tax  Commissions  in  the  United  States  (Balti- 
more: The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  October-November,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  114,  50c),  Dr.  James  W.  Chapman,  Jr.,  discusses 
the  Tax  Commissions  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  besides  those  of  the  Northern  States. 
While  his  work  professes  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  United  States  there  is  no  mention  of  the  work  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Tax  Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1885  under  chapter  238  of  the  laws  of  that  year 
and  whose  report  (Raleigh,  P.  M.  Hale,  1886,  8vo,  pp.  in) 
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has  become  to  a  great  extent  the  basis  of  the  State's  present 
system  of  taxation. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  on  October  22,  1897, 
which  is  deeply  deplored  by  all  caring  for  a  higher  ideal  of 
historical  work  than  has  obtained  in  the  South  in  past 
years,  was  almost  synchronous  with  the  appearance  of  his 
work  on  The  Westward  Movement  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  8+595,  ports.,  maps,  $4). 
This  deals  with  the  Colonies  and  the  planting  of  the  Re- 
public west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  1763- 1798.  It 
completes  the  work  begun  in  his  Christopher  Columbus 
and  continued  in  C artier  to  Frontenac  (1534- 1700)  and 
The  Mississippi  Basin  (1697- 1763).  These  works  illustrate 
American  history  in  its  geographical  relations  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

In  the  sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, for  the  year  1894-95  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1897,  Q.,  pp.  cxix+326,  many  ills.),  two 
articles  deal  with  the  Indians  of  Arizona.  The  first,  Cliff 
Ruins  of  Canyon  de  Cclly,  by  Cosmos  Mendeleff,  is  an  inves- 
tigation of  a  little-known  district  of  the  cliff  dwellers  and 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  "the  industries  of  primitive 
men  are  shaped  directly  by  environing  conditons."  The 
second  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  gives  an  account  of 
the  Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies  of  the  Indians  of  northeastern 
Arizona.  These  beast  gods,  especially  the  rattlesnake,  are 
worshiped  with  ceremonies  that  are  at  times  very  elaborate. 
The  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (orthodox)  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  printing  the  earliest  records 
of  the  Friends  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  coming  down 
to  1700  or  perhaps  later.  The  records  of  the  Virginia 
Friends  begin  with  the  visit  of  Fox  to  these  meetings  in 
1672,  while  the  North  Carolina  records  date  from  about 
1680.  Although  the  originals  of  these  records  now  receive 
good  care,  they  have  suffered  so  much  from  neglect  in  years 
passed  that  their  complete  destruction  is  only  a  matter  of 
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time.  Printing  is  the  only  method  of  preservation.  They 
are  not  only  of  value  as  church  records,  but  also  for  geneal- 
ogy in  these  States  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  all  the  States 
of  the  Middle  West. 

In  the  Washington  Post,  November  7,  1897,  there  was 
reprinted  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  another  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  John  Brown  Raid.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  raid,  capture, 
trial  and  execution  as  narrated  by  George  W.  Boyer,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  jury  that  convicted  Brown.  The  Sunday 
Times  (Richmond,  Va.),  of  December  5th,  contains  an  arti- 
cle of  nearly  a  page,  prepared  from  manuscript  material  left 
by  Col.  J.  Marshall  McCue,  to  show  that  John  Brown  trav- 
eled through  Virginia  before  the  Harper's  Ferry  Raid  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Lazarus  B.  McLain.  In  spite  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  presented  it  was  doubtless  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  In  McClnre's  for  January  Daniel  B.  Hadley  prints 
his  reminiscences  of  Brown. 

Judge  Oliver  Perry  Temple,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  at- 
tempted to  fill  a  gap  in  American  history  by  his  The  Cov- 
enanter, the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan  (Cincinnati:  The  Rob- 
ert Clarke  Co.,  1897,  i2mo,  pp.  260,  $1.50).  Judge  Temple 
thinks  that  the  Covenanters  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  life  and  institutions  than  the  Cavaliers 
and  Puritans,  but  they  have  received  far  less  recognition  in 
history.  He  traces  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  and  refers  to  John  Knox  as  the  type  of  their  love 
of  liberty.  Pie  sketches  their  work  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  compares  them  with  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puri- 
tan. In  the  last  chapter  he  discusses  the  growth  and  stand- 
ing of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South.  The  author 
has  a  thesis  to  maintain,  and  nowhere  is  he  doubtful  or  am- 
biguous. He  covers  a  deal  of  ground,  quotes  many  author- 
ities, handles  a  large  array  of  facts,  but  he  always  keeps  his 
subject  well  in  hand.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear,  his  con- 
clusions highly  interesting.     We  may  not  accept  his  views, 
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but  we  pay  them  attention.  The  value  of  I  lie  book  is  en- 
hanced by  a  full  index. 

In  the  American  Historical  Review  for  October  Prof.  Her- 
bert L.  Osgood  continues  his  study  on  "The  Proprietary 
Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Government,"  dealing 
largely  in  this  number  with  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas. 
Three  letters  from  Christopher  Gadsden,  dealing  with  the 
Revolutionary  War  are  presented,  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  University  of  Illinois,  publishes  eighteen  let- 
ters from  the  correspondence  of  Eli  Whitney  relative  to  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  These  letters  are  preceded  by 
an  historical  resume  of  the  claims  of  other  parties  to  the 
honor  of  this  invention,  in  which  Dr.  Hammond  concludes 
from  these  letters  "that  the  verdict  of  history,  which  had 
credited  Eli  Whitney  with  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin, 
could  not  now  be  set  aside."  Dr.  Hammond  will  soon  pub- 
lish through  the  American  Economic  Association  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Cotton  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Major  George  W.  Davis,  of  the  board  of  publication  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  supplemental  volumes  li,  in 
two  parts,  Hi,  in  two  parts,  and  liii  were  put  in  type  during 
the  year.  When  these  supplemental  volumes  shall  have 
been  distributed  the  public  will  be  in  possession  of  the  whole 
first  series  of  printed  records,  consisting  of  all  the  official 
reports  and  correspondence  relating  to  battles  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War  in  possession  of  the  Department  or 
that  have  been  obtained  from  private  sources  and  that  are 
thought  to  be  historically  valuable.  The  number  of  serial 
volumes  is  in,  containing  an  aggregate  of  118,216  octavo 
pages.  There  will  be  in  addition  to  these  two  volumes  of  a 
general  index  of  book  indexes  and  an  atlas  of  178  plates. 
The  first  volume  of  the  second  series,  which  will  contain  the 
reports,  correspondence,  &c,  relating  to  prisoners,  was  pub- 
lished in  November  (pp.  viii-j-1044).  It  deals  with  the 
policies  of  repression  in  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  pacifi- 
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cation  in  Missouri,  military  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the 
Texas  surrender. 

Dr.  Ernest  von  Halle  has  issued,  through  Duncker  & 
Humblot  of  Leipzig,  part  I  of  his  Die  Baumzvoll  Production 
unci  Pflanzungs  Wirtschaft  in  den  Nor  darner  ikanischen  Sued- 
staatcn  (pp.  369).  This  work  forms  volume  15  of  the  "Re- 
searches in  Political  and  Social  Science,"  edited  by  Gustav 
Schmoller.  The  part  now  published  deals  with  the  period 
of  slavery  and  is  provided  with  charts  and  statistical  tables; 
but  the  title,  "Cotton  Production  and  Plantation  Manage- 
ment," hardly  does  justice  to  the  book,  for  these  are  but  the 
skeleton  around  which  the  author  groups  the  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  questions  of  the  Southern  States,  from 
their  settlement  as  colonies  to  the  war  of  1861-65.  The  sub- 
jects of  cotton  culture,  in  its  natural,  historical,  agricultural, 
geographical  and  other  relations;  conditons  prevailing  in 
different  localities;  changes  introduced  by  and  subsequently 
modified  by  slavery;  the  formation  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  Northern  States,  together  with  the  influence 
exerted  by  cotton  culture  upon  the  progress  of  the  social, 
trade  and  other  conditions  of  the  world;  these  and  many 
co-relative  subjects  are  not  treated  in  separate,  unconnected 
chapters,  but  as  a  whole.  As  points  too  little  noted  by  the 
majority  of  writers,  Dr.  von  Halle  presents  the  division  of 
the  whites  of  the  South  into  slave  holders  and  non-slave 
holders,  the  former,  in  i860,  numbering  384,900,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  five  as  "interested"  would  give  not  quite  two  mil- 
lions of  the  eight  millions  of  whites.  Again,  to  explain  how 
this  preponderance  of  non-slave  holders  joined  the  slave 
holders  in  an  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Northern 
sentiment,  Dr.  von  Halle  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  situation 
in  his  constant  reference  to  the  race  prejudice  of  the  Cau- 
cassian  element  of  the  population.  This  social  question  is 
dispassionately  and  lucidly  handled,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  book. 

A  new  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  will  be  issued  in  a 
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short  time  (H.  C.  Hudgins  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.)  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Edward  Jennings  Lee,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
Col.  John  J.  Garnett,  Mrs.  Sallie  Nelson  Robbins,  and  Gen- 
eral T.  L.  Rosser.  The  whole  work  will  be  carefully  edited 
by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Brock,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society,  Richmond,  Va.  It  will  contain  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  history  of  the  Lee  family  in  England 
and  America,  and  an  exhaustive  military  biography  of  the 
General. 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations" 
is  Professor  Henry  A.  White's  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  pp.  xiii-j- 
467,  $1.50).  Professor  White,  who  fills  the  chair  of  history 
in  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  has  written  through- 
out from  original  sources.  He  has  consulted  not  only  the 
standard  works  and  publications  of  historical  societies,  and 
public  records,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  having  access  to 
valuable  manuscript  material  and  special  collections,  besides 
being  greatly  assisted  by  the  testimony  of  friends  who  had 
known  General  Lee.  After  a  brief  genealogy  of  the  Lee 
family,  he  rapidly  narrates  Lee's  career  from  birth  to  the 
war.  Lee's  part  in  this  struggle,  vividly  described,  takes 
up  more  than  half  of  the  volume.  This,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  subject,  is  treated  with  fairness  and  sympathy, 
the  facts  and  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Lee  and  other 
great  actors  being  largely  allowed  to  tell  the  tale  in  a  most 
interesting  way.  To  the  student  of  character  no  section  of 
the  volume  is  more  fascinating  than  the  few  pages  on  Lee 
in  civil  life,  in  the  discharge  of  humble  academic  duties  at 
the  University  in  Lexington.  Here  we  see  the  great  sol- 
dier as  cheerfully  and  heartily  doing  his  work  in  this  limited 
sphere  as  when  at  the  head  of  his  army.  General  Lee's  pen 
is  permitted  to  portray  his  attitude  towards  Reconstruction. 
By  the  same  means  we  learn  how  thoroughly  he  understood 
the  Southern  people  and  how  rare  was  his  judgment  on  the 
troubled  times  after  the  surrender.    Still  keener  was  his  in- 
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sight  when  he  declared  that,  if  let  alone,  the  whites  and 
blacks  would  speedily  and  peaceably  adjust  their  relations 
in  the  new  conditions.  Very  properly  in  a  biography  Pro- 
fessor White  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  "hero,"  but  his  en- 
thusiasm is  tempered  with  taste  and  moderation.  Within 
its  compass  no  better  summary  of  the  famous  commander 
can  be  found.  A  copious  index,  numerous  illustrations,  and 
maps  add  much  to  the  value  of  Professor  White's  labors. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  Senator  Quay  providing  for  a  recompilation  of 
the  charters  and  constitutions  of  the  States.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  did  not  report  it  back,  but  it  will  be  in- 
troduced again,  based  upon  the  petition  of  Dr.  Francis  N. 
Thorpe,  professor  of  American  constitutional  history  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  devoted  more  than 
eleven  years  to  the  labor  of  perfecting  the  material  for  this 
work.  The  nature  of  this  work  is  best  disclosed  by  show- 
ing what  Poore  omitted  in  his  edition  which  has  been  ad- 
ded, and  also  what  has  been  added  since  the  publication  of 
his  edition.  All  charters,  constitutions  and  laws  published 
by  Poore  have  been  verified  and  the  text  made  as  accurate 
as  possible  after  comparison  with  official  and  authentic 
copies.  All  amendments  to  State  constitutions  from  1776 
to  1876,  omitted  by  him,  have  been  added,  and  all  acts  of 
Congress  affecting  the  organic  law  of  a  State  from  1776  to 
1876,  have  also  been  added.  The  nature  of  these  additions, 
and  to  some  degree  their  extent,  are  shown  as  follows,  as 
far  as  they  affect  the  Southern  States:  Alabama,  four  acts 
of  Congress  affecting  its  organic  law,  verification  of  con- 
stitutions, amendments,  bibliography;  Arkansas,  ten  acts 
of  Congress,  etc.,  amendments,  bibliography;  Florida,  veri- 
fication, amendments  and  twenty-five  acts  of  Congress,  etc.; 
Georgia,  verification,  amendments,  act  of  Congress,  etc., 
bibliography;  Kentucky,  verification  and  bibliography; 
Louisiana,  verification,  amendments,  three  acts  of  Congress, 
etc.;  Maryland,  charter  of  1632  in  English,  verification,  act 
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of  Congress,  etc.,  bibliography;  Mississippi,  verification, 
amendments  to  constitutions  of  1852  and  1868,  five  acts  of 
Congress,  etc.,  bibliography;  Missouri,  verification,  amend- 
ments, nine  acts  of  Congress,  etc.,  bibliography;  North 
Carolina,  verification  of  constitutions,  amendments,  sixteen 
acts  of  Congress  and  bibliography;  South  Carolina,  verifica- 
tion, amendments,  act  of  Congress;  Tennessee,  verification, 
amendments,  bibliography;  Texas,  verification,  nine  acts  of 
Congress,  etc.,  bibliography;  Virginia,  patent  from  Charles 
I  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  1629;  constitution  verified  and 
amendments  added,  acts  of  Congress,  etc.,  bibliography; 
West  Virginia,  verification,  amendments,  acts  of  Congress, 
etc.,  bibliography.  The  following  matter  has  been  added 
to  Poorer  Constitutions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  1879;  of 
Georgia,  1877;  Florida,  1886;  Kentucky  and  Mississippi, 
1890;  South  Carolina,  1895,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  how- 
ever, why  the  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  is  assigned  to 
Virginia,  for  it  covered  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  the 
first  charter  to  the  eight  Proprietors,  and  "we  doe  erect  & 
incorporate  them  into  a  province  &  name  the  same  Caro- 
lina or  the  Province  of  Carolina  &  the  foresaid  Isles,  the 
Carolarns  Islands." 

All  the  students  of  colonial  history  know  the  importance 
and  value  as  sources  of  the  Journals  and  other  documents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Extracts  have  been  made  from  these 
records  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  other  States, 
but  there  has  been  no  systematic  effort  hitherto  to  make 
them  accessible  as  a  whole  to  American  students.  The 
greatness  of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
learned  that  the  volumes  containing  the  records  relating  to 
the  American  Colonies,  whether  in  North  America,  the 
West  Indies  or  elsewhere,  can  be  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  Journals  are  contained  in  nearly  100  volumes, 
relate  to  all  the  Colonies  and  extent  from  1660  to  1781,  with 
the  exception  of  1686  to  1691,  which  it  is  feared  have  been 
lost.     They  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  thrv  tell  us 
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what  business  was  transacted  by  the  Board,  how  papers 
came  into  its  possession  and  what  was  done  with  them. 
Three  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  under 
the  initiative  of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Stone,  its  en- 
thusiastic and  scholarly  librarian,  asked  its  members  to  con- 
tribute $2,000  yearly  for  five  years  to  secure  transcripts  of 
the  Journals.  The  effort  met  with  success,  and  forty-three 
volumes  of  transcripts  have  been  received  already.  The 
work  is  being-  done  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  and  the  originals  are  followed  in  every  particular. 
The  copies  correspond  page  for  page  with  the  originals, 
so  that  a  reference  to  one  is  equally  good  for  the  other. 
With  these  transcripts  in  America  it  will  be  possible  for 
Southern  States,  like  Georgia,  who  have  done  little  for  their 
colonial  history,  to  learn  of  the  richness  of  the  archives  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  arrange  for  the  copying  of  docu- 
ments and  other  material. 

Magazine  articles:  "Jefferson  and  His  Political  Philos- 
ophy," by  Mary  P.  Parmelee,  Arena,  October.  "Campaign- 
ing with  Grant,"  by  General  Horace  Porter,  Century,  Octo- 
ber. "The  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,"  by  John  B.  McPher- 
son,  Cosmopolitan,  October.  "Some  Virginia  Beauties," 
Godey,  October.  "Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  Civil  War,"  by 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McClure,  October.  "Up  the  Mississippi  in 
1835,"  Midland  Monthly.  "Booker  Washington  and  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,"  by  T.  J.  Calloway;  "How  Shall  the 
Colored  Youth  of  the  South  be  Educated,"  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  N.  E.  Magazine,  October.  "Jefferson  and  the  Vir- 
ginia University,"  by  J.  L.  Orrick,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Septem- 
ber. "The  Mississippi  Forty  Years  Ago,"  by  Hugh  Wiley, 
Home  Magazine,  September.  "An  Apology  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Negro,"  by  J.  W.  Bowen,  Methodist 
RevieWi  September  and  October.  "General  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia," by  H.  Tyrrell,  Pall  Mall,  September  and  October. 
"Father   Ryan,"   by   Louis   B.  James,   Rosary,   September 
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and  October.  "The  Oklahoma  Boomers,"  by  George  Dol- 
lar, Strand,  September.  "Is  Patrick  Henry  a  Myth?"  by 
Emma  Pratt  Mott,  American  Monthly,  September;  "The 
Cape  Fear  Section  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,"  by 
Susan  S.  Robeson,  October;  "Some  Scraps  of  Revolutionary 
History  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Mary  R.  Ludlow,  and 
"George  Washington's  Marriage,"  by  K.  B.  Forsythe,  Ibid, 
November.  "Two  Chapters  from  the  Early  History  of 
Methodism  in  the  South,"  I,  the  significance  of  Wesley's 
residence  in  Savannah ;  II,  the  early  growth  of  Methodism  in 
the  South,  by  Rev.  Gross  Alexander,  Methodist  Review, 
September  and  October.  "Government  Collection  of  Civil 
Wrar  Photographs,"  by  A.  W.  Greeley;  "Reminiscences  of 
the  Civil  War,"  by  C.  A.  Dana,  McClurc's,  November,  De- 
cember and  January.  "The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky," 
by  Elbye  H.  Glover,  International,  Chicago.  "Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph  as  a  Farmer,"  and  "Features  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  District,"  Southern  States,  October.  "The 
Social  Life  of  the  Southern  Negro,"  by  W.  T.  Hewetson, 
Chautauquan.  "Kentucky  in  Recent  Literature,"  by  Leigh 
Giltner,  Midland  Monthly,  December.  "Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Louisa  Nash,  Green  Bag,  November. 
"The  Mountaineers  of  Madison  County,  North  Carolina," 
by  Airs.  D.  L.  Pierson,  Missionary  Revieiv  of  the  World, 
November.  "Physiography  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Prof. 
Collier  Cobb,  Journal  of  School  Geography,  November. 
"Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,"  by  George  S.  Leftwich,  Methodist 
Review,  November  and  December.  "The  Study  of  the 
Negro  Problem,"  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Annals  of  American 
Academy,  January.  "An  Island  on  the  Georgia  Coast,"  by 
J.  R.  Van  Wormer,  Cosmopolitan,  January.  "In  Kentucky's 
Mammoth  Cave,"  by  R.  Ellsworth  Call,  National  Magazine, 
December.  "Local  Quarantine  in  the  South,"  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Drake,  North  American,  December.  "The  Eastern  Shore 
[of  Virginia],  by  Calvin  D.  Wilson,  Lippincotfs,  January. 
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Virginia. — Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Hawes  Terhune  gives  a 
picture  of  school  life  in  Virginia  some  fifty  years  ago  in  her 
An  Old-field  School  Girl  (New  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons,  1897, 
i2mo,  pp.  4+208,  $1.25). 

Virginia  is  the  second  of  the  Southern  States  to  be 
favored  in  Humphrey's  Colonial  Tracts.  The  number  for  Oc- 
tober, 1897,  is  "Nova  Britannia:  Offering  most  excellent 
fruits  by  way  of  planting  in  Virginia;  exciting  all  such  as  be 
well  afTected  to  further  the  same.  London:  Printed  for 
Samuel  Macham,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paul's 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bul-head,  1609." 

In  his  Old  King  William  Homes  and  Families  (Louisville, 
Ky.),  Mr.  Peyton  Neale  Clark  makes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  genealogical  history  of  Virginia.  The  book  contains 
the  inscriptions  on  many  old  tombs  and  illustrations  of  old 
homes  and  places  in  King  William. 

Mr.  David  PI.  Pannill,  of  Chatham,  Va.,  has  ready  in  MS. 
a  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  Pie  has  en- 
deavored to  present  an  account  based  on  original  authori- 
ties and  devoid  of  partisanship.  It  has  received  high  com- 
mendation from  Governor  Cameron  and  other  competent 
critics. 

In  his  History  of  the  Virginia  Debt  Controversy  (Rich- 
mond: G.  M.  West,  1897,  121110,  pp.  in,  50c),  Mr.  W.  L. 
Royall  undertakes  to  throw  light  on  the  action  of  Virginia 
respecting  her  public  debt.  Whatever  shortcomings  the 
State  may  be  guilty  of  he  attributes  to  the  vicious  influence 
of  the  negro  in  her  politics. 

In  his  Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  before  the  War  (New 
York:  Scribner's,  i2mo,  $1.50),  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  and  manners  that  ex- 
isted in  Virginia  in  ante-bellum  times,  the  whole  being  sup- 
plemented by  illustrations,  imaginative  and  realistic,  by  the 
Misses  Cowles. 

The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly  for  October,  1897,  con- 
tinues its  studies  of  "Education  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  by 
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the  editor,  with  illustrative  documents.  A  list  of  cavalier 
emigrants  is  given.  These  are  genealogies  of  the  Mat- 
thews, Armistead,  Thornton,  Browne  and  other  families. 
The  family  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  is  traced  and  there 
are  historical  notes  and  book  reviews.  There  is  also  a  por- 
trait of  John  Mark. 

In  his  Sketches  from  Old  Virginia  (Macmillan  Company, 
1897,  i2mo,  pp.  9+284,  $1.50),  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley  gives  a 
series  of  studies  of  a  province  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
"oldest  community  of  Englishmen  outside  of  England." 
The  sketches,  ten  in  number,  relate  to  a  period  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War,  ''when  the  whole  adult  population 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  institution  of  slavery,  both 
white  and  black,  while  the  former  almost  to  a  man  had  actu- 
ally taken  part,  as  individuals,  in  the  great  struggle  that 
terminated  it."  By  way  of  introduction  the  author  inserts  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  old  Dominion.  The  stories 
are:  The  doctor;  An  Old  Virginia  foxhunter;  On  the  old 
Bethel  pike;  Parkin  the  saddler;  The  "poor  whites"  of  the 
mountains;  The  Virginia  quail;  Mar'se  Dab  after  the  war; 
Two  episodes  on  rumbling  creek;  Some  Plantation  mem- 
ories; A  turkey  hunter. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Lower  Norfolk 
County  Antiquary,  Mr.  Edward  W.  James  presents  articles 
on:  "Property  Owners  in  Princess  Anne,  i860,"  "Norfolk 
Alderman  and  the  Human  Rights  and  the  Emancipator," 
"The  Church  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,"  "A  List  of  the 
Marriages  Solemnized  by  Rev.  Anthony  Walke,"  "My 
Mother,"  "Lower  Norfolk  County  Libraries,"  "Swiss  Set- 
tlers," "Norfolk  County  Marriage  Bonds." 

The  Virginia  Magazine  for  October:  "Decisions  of  the 
General  Court,"  "Viewers  of  Tobacco  Crop,  1639,"  "Case 
of  Anthony  Penton,"  "Early  Episcopacy  in  Accomack," 
"Letters  of  Thomas  Adams,  1769-71,"  "Families  of  Lower 
Norfolk  and  Princess  Anne  Counties,"  Depositions  of  Con- 
tinental Soldiers,"  "Tithables  of    Lancaster  County,  Va.," 
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"Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh,"  lists  of  land  patents  and 
grants,  genealogies,  notes  and  queries  and  book  reviews. 

Lamson,  Wolfe  &  Company,  of  Boston,  issued  in 
November  a  new  historical  novel  by  Htilbert  Fuller,  en- 
titled Vivian  of  Virginia;  being  the  Memoirs  of  our  first  Re- 
bellion by  John  Vivian,  of  Middle  Plantation,  Virginia.  The 
scene  is  laid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  and 
follows  the  course  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  interwoven  with 
the  adventures  of  the  hero,  Captain  John  Vivian.  There  is 
also  an  element  of  love  in  the  story,  in  which  Mistress  Lang- 
don,  a  niece  of  Governor  Berkeley,  is  a  central  figure.  There 
are  ten  full-page  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  announce  that 
they  propose  to  publish  The  First  Rcpnblie  in  America,  by 
Alexander  Brown,  D.  C.  L.,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scriptions shall  be  received  for  it.  This  work  relates  to  the 
movement  for  colonizing  America  by  the  English  during 
1605-1627,  with  especial  reference  to  the  period  of  "The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the 
City  of  London  for  the  first  Colony  in  Virginia"  (sometimes 
called  "The  Virginia  Company  of  London"),  1609-1624.  It 
gives  the  history  of  this  movement  as  it  progressed,  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  the 
odd  numbered  chapters  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
terprise in  England,  while  the  even  numbered  chapters  re- 
late to  Virginia  or  America.  Thus  the  odd  numbered  chap- 
ters may  be  read  consecutively  for  a  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  England,  and  the  even  numbered  to  a  like  purpose 
for  Virginia.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates 
to  the  enterprise  while  "Under  the  Crown,"  1606-1609,  the 
second  part,  while  "Under  the  Company,"  1609- 1624,  and 
the  third  part  is  a  brief  review  of  the  enterprise  after  it  was 
"Resumed  by  the  Crown,"  1624- 1627.  Probably  over  a 
third  of  this  book  relates  to  1605-1616,  the  period  covered 
by  the  "Genesis  of  the  United  States."  The  work  will  be 
contained  in  one  octavo  volume  of  about  550  pages.     The 
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publication  will  begin  as  soon  as  350  subscribers  have  been 
obtained.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  $6  for  the  vol- 
ume, in  cloth. 

North  Carolina. — H.  Taylor  Rogers,  of  Asheville,  N. 
C,  publishes  12  photogravure  views  of  the  outside  of  Bilt- 
morc,  Mr.  George  W.  Yanderbilt's  home,  near  Asheville, 
(50c). 

Rev.  J.  C.  Troy,  of  Jonesboro,  N.  C,  has  published  a 
small  volume  entitled  Scriptural  Comments  (Charlotte:  The 
Observer,  1897,  30c),  which  is  in  part  autobiographical  in 
character,  with  a  portrait. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Historical  So- 
ciety there  was  an  address  on  the  "Capture  of  Fort  Fisher," 
by  General  N.  M.  Curtis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
attacking  forces.  Extracts  from  the  address  were  printed 
in  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  December  15. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  North  Carolina  Presby- 
terian (Wilmington,  N.  C.)  has  been  presenting  an  interest- 
ing scries  of  sketches  of  prominent  ministers  and  laymen  of 
that  denomination  in  the  State.  The  list  includes  Rev. 
Drury  Lacy,  Rev.  Neill  McKay,  Rev.  James  Phillips,  Rev. 
Charles  Phillips,  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Chief  Justice  Smith  and 
others. 

Col.  Wharton  J.  Green,  of  Fayetteville,  has  edited  a 
Memorial  of  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell  Huske  (1822-1897), 
which  contains,  besides  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Huske,  extracts 
from  remarks  by  members  of  the  clergy  and  laity  on  his  life 
and  work  (n.  p.,  n.  d.,  8vo,  pp.  69,  port.,  ills.). 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Winston,  of  Windsor,  Bertie  county,  N. 
C,  is  preparing  a  sketch  of  the  Bertie  county  troops  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  There  is  a  Confederate  monument  in 
the  centre  of  Windsor.  It  was  unveiled  in  August,  1S96,  in 
the  presence  of  five  thousand  people.  Major-General  W.  B. 
Bate,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  delivered  the 
address.    General  Bate's  ancestors  went  from  Bertie  county. 
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Hon,  Walter  Clark  will  soon  issue  through  the  University 
Publishing  Company  a  School  History  of  North  Carolina.  It 
will  contain  about  430  pages,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
printed  in  the  most  attractive  style,  will  be  handsomely  il- 
lustrated with  a  dozen  maps  and  about  200  engravings,  in- 
cluding pictures  of  all  the  governors  of  the  State  and  other 
distinguished  citizens. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  has  published  a  second  edition  ofr 
his  essay  on  "Road-building  in  a  Southern  State"  (Char- 
lotte, N.  C:  Observer  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1897, 
Svo,  pp.  17,  ills.).  This  essay,  appearing  originally  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  February,  1894,  deals  with  the 
roads  of  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  which  are  built  by 
convict  labor  with  the  aid  of  a  local  tax.  Mr.  Tompkins 
also  reprints  from  the  Manufacturers'  Record  two  articles  on 
Currency  Reform  (8vo,  pp.  8). 

The  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Uiiiz'crsity  Maga- 
zine was  resumed  in  December.  This  periodical,  first  be- 
gun in  1844,  has  contained  many  articles  of  value  dealing 
with  the  history  and  biography  of  the  State.  Its  most  suc- 
cessful period  was  between  1852  and  1861,  when  it  was  prac- 
tically under  the  control  of  Governor  Swain,  and  was  the 
organ  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society.  Its  per- 
manent value  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  emphasis 
given  to  historical  work. 

Prof.  Charles  Lee  Raper,  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
North  Carolina,  begins  in  the  College  Messenger  (Greensboro, 
N.  C),  for  September,  and  will  continue  through  the  school 
year,  a  series  of  historical  articles  dealing  with  The  Church 
and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  These  sketches  are 
to  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  educational  life  of  the  State, 
and  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  original  sources  which, 
for  many  of  the  schools,  have  never  been  gathered  before. 
The  author  has  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Schism  Act  in  chartering  the  Newbern  Academy  in  1766, 
the  Edcnton  Academy  in  1768,  and  Queen's  College,  Char- 
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lotte,  in  1 77 1,  but  the  work  shows  great  industry  and  thor- 
oughness and  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  history 
published  in  that  State  in  a  long  time. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  published 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Hopewell  Sec- 
tion of  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  (Charlotte,  N.  C:  Ob- 
server Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  104, 
port.)  It  treats  with  more  or  less  detail  the  families  of  Alex- 
ander, Davidson,  Barry,  Moore,  Latta,  Montgomery,  Mc- 
Coy, McKnight,  Peoples,  Davis,  Elliott,  Blythe,  Torrance, 
Winslow,  Wilson,  Cathey,  and  others.  There  are  also  per- 
sonal recollections.  The  population  of  this  section  was 
largely  Scotch-Irish  and  came  overland  from  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  wrere  the  men  who  made  the  Mecklen- 
burg Resolves  and  who  gave  to  the  Union  President  James 
K.  Polk. 

Another  paper  of  the  same  general  character  is  F.  B.  Mc- 
Dowell's sketch  entitled  The  broad  axe  and  the  forge,  or  a 
narrative  of  Unity  churcli  ncigJiborhood  (Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Observer  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1897,  8vo,  pp. 
21).  It  was  read  before  the  Mecklenburg  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  is  doing,  by  the  way,  valuable  work  in  encour- 
aging the  recording  of  local  history,  and  deals  with  Lincoln 
and  portions  of  Mecklenburg,  Iredell,  Catawba  and  Gaston 
counties. 

Seldom  has  an  American  of  this  generation  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  become  an  original  authority  in  important 
matters  of  history  than  Addison  Coffin,  whose  Life  and 
Travels  have  just  appeared  (Cleveland,  O.:  William  G. 
Hubbard.  1897,  121110,  pp.  570,  ports.,  ills.).  Mr.  Coffin 
(1822-1897)  was  a  North  Carolina  Quaker,  the  son  of  Vestal 
Coffin,  who  had  organized  the  Underground  Railroad  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  this  son,  and  a  cousin  of  Levi  Cof- 
fin, long  known  as  the  president  of  that  institution.  Addi- 
son became  himself  a  conductor  prior  to  1836  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  oldest  conductor  then  living:.    Pie  thus 
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had  the  opportunity  to  make  his  autobiography  of  great  in- 
terest and  value  to  students  of  American  slavery,  but  un- 
fortunately this  part  of  his  life  story  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  greatest  part  being  taken  up  with  travels  into 
various  parts  of  the  well-known  and  well-described  world, 
which,  while  of  interest  as  a  personal  narrative,  has  little 
value  to  the  student. 

South  Carolina.— Mr.  James  Edwin  Kerr,  of  Orange- 
burg, S.  C,  has  in  press  a  volume  of  poems  called  Songs 
as  They  Came  (Orangeburg,  S.  C. :  R.  Lewis  Berry,  1898). 
In  the  Charleston  News  for  December  19th,  Mr.  Albert 
Rhett  Elmore  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  career  of  the 
Charleston  Light  Dragoons. 

For  many  years  Major  S.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Chester,  has 
been  collecting  material  for  a  biographical  and  historical 
work  on  The  Life  and  Times  of  James  Hamilton.  The  work 
will  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  will  be 
an  illustrated  volume  of  about  500  pages;  it  will  give 
sketches  of  Calhoun,  Cheves,  McDuffie,  Legare,  Poinsett, 
Iiayne  and  others.  Major  Hamilton  died  November  23d, 
but  it  is  understood  his  work  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

Mr.  John  D.  Knotts,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  has  published 
his  Poetical  Works  (Orangeburg,  S.  C:  R.  Lewis  Berry, 
1897,  i6mo,  port.)  Part  I  consists  of  hymns  for  the  use  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  The  preface  is  perhaps 
unique:  "As  love  is  my  ruling  passion  I  have  indulged  freely 
in  it.  And,  for  this  indulgence  I  ask  no  pardon  and  expect 
none.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  public  may  be  under  greater 
obligations  to  me  for  the  poems  I  have  committed  to  the 
flames,  than  for  those  I  have  published." 

Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  who  has  been  recently  appointed 
State  Historian  of  South  Carolina,  has  undertaken  a  Life 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Of  this  undertaking  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  says:  "The  one  Life  of  Calhoun  that  is 
regarded  as  'standard'  is  that  written  by  Von  Hoist,  a  for- 
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eigner,  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge, the  spirit,  the  sentiment  necessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  man  and  his  achievements.  We  are  pleased 
to  know  that  Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  of  Columbia,  contem- 
plates writing  a  life  of  Calhoun.  He  has  made  a  close  and 
critical  study  of  the  subject  for  forty  years  and  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  He  taught  Calhoun  at  the  Citadel 
before  the  war  and  since,  and  at  the  Carolina  Military  Insti- 
tute in  Charlotte.  He  has  now  ready  for  the  press  both  an 
analysis  of  Calhoun's  Disquisition,  and  an  exposition  thereof 
in  his  own  words.  In  1857  he  published  the  Carolina  Tribute 
to  Calhoun,  and  there  is  no  one  we  know  who  would  bring 
to  the  task  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  great  statesman 
and  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  work.  Besides  the 
sketches  and  orations  and  studies  of  Calhoun,  which  belong 
to  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  country,  there  is  a  mass  of 
original  correspondence  and  manuscripts  now  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  Clemson  College,  which  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  some  man  who  will  undertake  to 
prepare  a  life  of  the  great  Carolinian.  We  understand  that 
the  oldest  representative  of  the  Calhoun  family  has  re- 
quested Col.  Thomas  to  write  the  book,  and  that  he  has  sent 
his  application  to  the  Clemson  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
Calhoun  papers." 

Georgia.— Mrs.  M.M.  Northern,  wife  of  ex-Governor 
Northern,  650  Piedmont  avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  preparing 
a  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Matthew  Rabun,  who  removed 
to  Hancock  county,  Ga.,  about  1784,  from  Halifax  county, 
N.  C.  His  son,  William  Rabun,  was  the  eleventh  Governor 
of  Georgia. 

The  fifth  (September,  1897)  number  of  George  P.  Hum- 
phrey's Colonial  Tracts  also  deals  with  Georgia,  being  "An 
account  showing  the  progress  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
America,  from  its  first  establishment.     Published  per  order 
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of  the  honorable  the  trustees.  London:  Printed  in  the  year 
MDCCXLI.  Maryland:  Reprinted  and  sold  by  Jonas 
Green,  at  his  printing  office,  in  Annapolis,  1742." 

In  a  memoir  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  on  "Certain 
Aboriginal  Mounds  of  the  Georgia  Coast,"  Clarence  B. 
Moore  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  more  than 
fifty  mounds  between  Fairview,  Camden  county,  and  Skid- 
daway  Island,  Chatham  county.  The  construction  of  the 
mounds,  the  human  remains  found  in  them,  the  utensils  and 
implements  are  described;  evidences  both  of  burning  and 
burying-  the  dead  were  found.  The  author's  conclusions 
are  that  the  Georgia  mounds  represent  "relics  of  a  race  ill 
supplied  with  stone,  almost  without  copper,  but  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware." 

Louisiana. — Chalmette  by  Clinton  Ross  (Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  pp.  264,  $1.50)  professes  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  adventure  and  love  affairs  of  Capt.  Robe  before 
and  during  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Some  historical 
characters  are  introduced,  notably  Lafitte,  the  famous 
"pirate  of  the  Gulf."  The  description  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  is  brief  but  effective. 

Texas. — Mr.  William  O.  Stoddard  gives  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Texas,  particularly  the  siege  of  the  Alamo,  in  The 
Lost  Gold  of  the  Montczumas:  a  Story  of  the  Alamo 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1898  [1897],  8vo,  pp. 
309,  $1.50).  Sam  Houston  and  Santa  Anna  are  also  intro- 
duced. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association 
for  October  contains  a  number  of  valuable  articles  dealing 
with  the  history  of  that  State,  including  "Annexation  of 
Texas,"  by  Sam  Houston;  "Defunct  Counties  of  Texas," 
by  R.  L.  Batts;  "Reminiscences  of  Austin  and  Old  Wash- 
ington," by  J.  K.  Holland;  "Enduring  Laws  of  the  Repub- 
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lie  of  Texas,"  by  Judge  C.  W.  Raines;  ''List  of  Settlers  in 
Austin's  First  Colony,"  by  Lester  G.  Bugbee;  notes  and  a 
list  of  members. 

The  Texas  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  has  enlarged  its 
scope,  put  on  a  new  dress  and  is  now  published  at  Dallas, 
at  $2  per  year.  There  are  several  articles  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Texas.  Moses  Austin  Bryan  continues  his  ''Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,"  and  presents  a 
portrait  of  this  pioneer;  Judge  Raines  continues  his  "Life 
of  Santa  Anna;"  W.  M.  Yandell  discusses  "The  Ethics  of 
the  Old  South"  and  there  are  articles  dealing  with  the  Mex- 
ican and  the  Civil  Wars,  besides  novels  and  poems.  "The 
Magazine  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  publish  in  and  for  the 
South  a  magazine  expressive  of  its  sentiment,  its  literature 
and  its  history." 

Hon.  Z.  T.  Fulmore,  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Geography  of  Texas,  with  statistics. 
The  work  is  in  chart  form.  There  are  two  sections  of  the 
chart,  the  first  showing  in  object  outline  the  geographical 
history  of  Texas,  the  second  showing  its  material  develop- 
ment from  the  earliest  official  data,  and  its  present  economic 
status  as  compared,  county  by  county,  and  the  State  as  a 
whole,  with  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  on  twenty- 
three  important  bases.  Map  I  shows  Texas  as  its  bounda- 
ries were  fixed  by  the  royal  authority  of  Spain  and  as  they 
existed  up  to  1819.  It  is  compiled  from  a  photograph  of  an 
original  map  on  file  among  the  archives  at  Saltillo,  and 
shows  the  highways  which  connected  Louisiana  and  Mexico 
prior  to  the  present  century;  the  location  of  the  missions 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  the  battle  grounds  and  dates  of 
battles  fought  on  Texas  soil  previous  to  1819;  the  "Neu- 
tral Ground,"  established  in  1806.  Map  2  shows  Texas  as  an 
Anglo-American  colony,  between  1820  and  1830,  with  such 
outlines  as  definitely  locate  the  germs  of  Anglo-American 
civilization  in  Texas.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.     Map  3  shows  Texas 
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from  November,  1835,  to  December  ig,  1836,  with  its  sub- 
division into  departments  and  municipalities.  Map  4  shows 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  from  1836  and  as  claimed  up  to  1850. 
No.  5  shows  the  boundaries  as  they  have  existed  since  1850. 
The  political  sub-divisions  are  given  and  there  is  a  "diagram 
of  county  history."  The  second  statistical  section  of  the 
chart  shows  the  chief  executives  of  Texas  for  170  years,  and 
their  official  tenure;  the  total  vote,  biennially,  since  1836; 
population  by  decades;  scholastic  population,  and  amounts 
expended  for  common  free  schools  each  year  since  1875; 
railroad  mileage;  number  of  farms;  amount  produced  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  hay, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  sorghum  molasses,  and  other  staple 
products;  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  dairy  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  by  decades  from  1850  to  1890,  inclusive,  with  the 
rank  of  the  State  in  the  Union  at  each  decade;  the  taxable 
values  of  the  State  from  1846  to  1896,  inclusive,  each  year, 
and  rates  of  taxation. 

New  Mexico. — Charles  F.  Lummis'  new  book,  The  King 
of  the  Broncos  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897, 
l2mo,  pp.  5+254,  $1.25)  deals  with  life  in  New  Mexico 
and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  short  stories. 

Tennessee. — Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  has  issued  a 
new  edition  of  The  Heart  of  Old  Hickory,  and  other  Stories  of 
Tennessee  (Boston:  Estes  &  Lauriat,  1897,  121110,  pp.  8-f- 
208,  $1.25).  This  work  was  first  issued  in  1895  by  the  Arena 
Publishing  Company.    There  is  a  preface  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

Under  the  title,  Chilhozvcc;  a  Legend  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  (Knoxville,  Tenn.:  S.  B.  Newman  &  Co.,  1897, 
Q.),  H.  V.  Maxwell  has  published  a  story  of  the  Cherokees. 
There  are  24  full-page  pictures  from  drawings  by  Clara  T. 
Gresham. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  in  its  Christmas  edition, 
December  22,  1897,  contains  a  vast  deal  of  local  biographi- 
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cal  and  historical  information  which  is  far  more  thorough 
and  detailed  than  that  usually  seen  in  the  daily  press.  There 
is  rather  a  full  sketch  of  the  town  of  Dandridge,  *vhicfo  is 
said  to  be  "the  only  namesake  Martha  Washington  ever 
had." 

Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock)  again 
draws  on  the  mountain  region  of  East  Tennessee  as  a  scene 
for  her  volume  entitled  The  Young  Mountaineers  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897,  i2mo,  pp.  4+263,  $1.25;. 
The  book  is  one  of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys,  and  boys 
are  the  heroes.  The  Juggler  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  pp.  405,  $1.25),  is  also  drawn,  like  her  other  stories, 
from  the  mountains. 

The  American  Historical  Magazine  (Nashville,  Tenn.), 
while  national  in  name,  is  devoted  principally  to  Tennessee, 
and  recent  numbers  contain  articles  of  value.  ''Early  His- 
tory of  Giles  County,"  by  James  McCallum  (October);  "His- 
tory of  the  First  Regiment  of  Tennessee  Volunteers  in  the 
War  with  Mexico,"  by  A.  Heinman;  some  pioneer  docu- 
ments; "Correspondence  of  General  James  Robertson" 
(July  and  October);  "Pedigree  of  the  Polk  Family"  (Octo- 
ber); "A  Settlement  in  East  Alabama,"  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  (July);  "Governor  Blount's  Journal"  (July). 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  of  Cincinanti,  have  re- 
cently published  a  second  edition  of  General  Gates  P. 
Thurston's  book,  Antiquities  of  Tennessee  and  the  Adjacent 
States.  New  chapters  giving  the  results  of  recent  archae- 
ological discoveries,  notes  and  illustrations  have  been  ad- 
ded. The  whole  subject  of  Southern  antiquities  is  con- 
sidered from  both  archaeological  and  historical  standpoints. 
The  author  thinks  the  mound  builders  were  the  Indians, 
and  that  they  degenerated. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  has  col- 
lected a  great  library  relating  to  the  history  of  the  North- 
west, has  issued  proposals  for  the  publication  of  the  Order 
Book  of  General  James  Winchester  on  the  expedition  which 
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terminated  suddenly  and  disastrously  with  the  massacre  of 
Frenchtown  in  January,  1813.  The  first  date  is  at  Camp 
Defiance,  September  1,  1812,  and  the  last  at  Camp  Miami 
Rapids,  January  11,  1813.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work 
will  make  125  pages,  and  the  price  is  $1.50.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  General  Winchester  was  born  in  Maryland;  he 
served  in  the  Revolution,  and  after  the  war  settled  in 
Tennessee. 

In  the  Home  Magaziiie  (Binghampton,  N.  Y.),  for  Octo- 
ber, John  Southworth  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
new  cooperative  colony  at  Ruskin,  Tennessee,  where  com- 
munism is  put  in  practice,  and  which,  although  in  possession 
of  its  site  for  only  about  a  year,  has  become  famous.  The 
colony  is  a  joint  stock  company,  and  admission  is  had  only 
by  the  payment  of  $500  cash.  The  following  branches  of 
work  are  now  carried  on:  Printing  and  publishing,  distri- 
bution (store,  &c),  building,  tin  shop,  tool  room,  grist  mill, 
saw  mill,  stage  line,  knitting,  sewing,  stock  and  butchering, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  bakery,  suspender  shop,  black- 
smith and  wagon  shop,  chewing  gum  factory,  steam  laun- 
dry, sanitation,  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  music  and 
art  schools. 

Kentucky. — The  Kentuckians,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  which 
appeared  last  year  as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Magazine,  has  been 
printed  in  book  form  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1898,  121110,  pp.  4-J-228,  $1.25).  The  story  presents  a  con- 
trast between  the  two  distinctive  types  of  Kentuckians — the 
blue  grass  man  and  the  mountaineer. 

In  his  work  /;/  the  days  of  the  Pioneers;  Sequel  to  "The 
Phantom  of  the  River"  (Philadelphia:  H.  T.  Coates  &  Co. 
[1897],  pp.  368,  ill.,  $1.25),  E.  S.  Ellis  deals  with  the  early 
days  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Boone  and  Kenton  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  story  is  full  of  adventures  of  a  thrilling 
character. 

Mr.  D.  Higbee's  tragic  story,  In  God's  Country  (American 
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Publishers'  Corporation,  pp.  243,  $1),  has  an  introduction 
by  Henry  Waterson  and  deals  with  Kentucky.  It  appeared 
originally  in  Belford's  Magazine,  and  was  republished  in 
book  form  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  its  appearance  in  this  new  edition  shows  that 
that  impression  has  not  yet  faded  away. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

North  Carolina  Gems. — The  collection  of  North  Caro- 
lina gems  made  by  the  late  Professor  J.  A.  D.  Stevenson,  of 
Statesville,  North  Carolina,  has  been  secured  for  the  State 
Museum  by  Secretary  Ramsey  and  ex-Secretary  Bruner. 
Only  one  collection  is  so  fine,  that  of  Colonel  Dement,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Battle:  Monuments. — Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Myers,  Fredericks- 
burg-, Va.,  has  begun  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  mark 
the  battlefields  of  Spotsylvania. 

Monuments  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  authorities  of 
Mecklenburg  County  have  granted  permission  to  locate  the 
monument  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  Signers  on  the 
Court  House  Square  in  Charlotte.  It  is  hoped  to  dedicate 
the  monument  to  the  Signers  and  that  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
on  May  20,  1898.  The  Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson  will  be  the 
orator  of  the  day. 

Virginia  Historical  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Richmond  on  December  20,  1897.  The  mem- 
bership is  more  than  seven  hundred  and  financial  aid  has 
also  been  given  by  two  Chapters  of  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  Society  will  adhere  to  its  policy  of 
publishing  only  original  historical  documents. 

Mississippi  Historical  Society. — Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  F.  L.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  has  been  reorganized  and  a  varied  and  entertaining 
program  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  January 
7th.  The  Society  is  sending  out  circulars  to  members  and 
friends  asking  for  donations  of  historical  material,  and  hopes 
to  issue  a  quarterly  publication  in  the  near  future. 

The  American  PIistorical  Association  held  its  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting  at  Cleveland  on  December  28-30. 
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There  was  a  variation  from  the  program  of  former  years  in 
having  more  discussion  of  topics,  and  less  reading  of  papers. 
The  membership  numbers  nearly  a  thousand. 

Dr.  George  Frederick  Holmes. — Dr.  Holmes,  profes- 
sor of  history  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for  many  years, 
died,  November  4,  1897.  Born  in  1820,  educated  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  connected  with  several  Southern  colleges.  He 
published  little,  but  was  noted  as  a  teacher. 

Houdon  Statue:  of  Washington. — The  Legislature  of 
Virginia  has  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  as  to  the  cost  of  removing  the  Houdon  statue  of 
Washington,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  fire-proof 
library  building.  The  statue  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
precious  pieces  of  marble  in  the  world  and  has  been  kept  in 
a  building  which  has  been  on  fire  fourteen  times. 

Monuments  to  Confederate  Soediers. — The  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  toward  marking  the  graves  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  who  were  buried  from  Northern  prisons,  have 
been  made  by  a  joint  committee  from  Tee  Camp,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Richmond  in  September  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  places  at  which  monuments  are  to  be 
erected  at  the  following:  Alton,  111.;  Camp  Butler,  River- 
ton,  111.;  Camp  Morton,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.; 
Finns'  Point  Cemetery,  Fort  Delaware;  Johnson's  Island, 
Ohio;  Hart's  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Old  Capitol  Prison,  Washing- 
ton; Sandusky,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Pea  Patch 
Island,  Del. 

Wachovia  Historical  Society. — This  Society,  which 
was  organized  in  Salem,  N.  C,  nearly  four  years  ago,  held 
its  last  annual  meeting  November  26th,  in  the  Archive 
House  of  the  Moravian  Church.  This  building  is  itself  more 
than  100  years  old,  was  formerly  a  boys'  school,  but  has 
recently  been  devoted  to  the  safe  keeping  of  historical  ar- 
chives of  that  Church.    These  are  both  extensive  and  valu- 
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able  and  have  been  gathered  from  the  homes  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  Society  has  begun  a  collection  of  curios,  relics 
and  historical  materials.  It  will  devote  itself  to  the  history 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  South  in  particular  and  to 
the  religious  history  of  this  section  in  general. 

Inscription  on  Caswell  Monument. — In  1882  there 
was  erected  at  Kinston,  N.  C,  by  private  subscription,  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Gov.  Richard  Caswell.  It  was 
injured  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  inscription  can  be 
clearly  read  and  is  as  follows: 

First  Side. — "The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  erected 
this  monument  in  grateful  remembrance  of  Richard  Cas- 
well, the  first  Governor  under  the  free  Constitution. 

"Called  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  for  Inde- 
pendence he  gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  country 
without  stint,  and  without  compensation." 

Second  Side. — "Resolve,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be 
given  to  Col.  Caswell,  and  the  brave  officers  under  his  com- 
mand for  the  very  essential  services  by  them  rendered  this 
country  at  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek." — [Journal  of  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Halifax,  13th  April,  1776."] 

Third  Side. — "Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Colony;  Member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  from  1754  to  1770;  Colonel  of  the 
Colonial  forces;  Member  of  the  Provincial  Congress;  Pub- 
lic Treasurer;  Colonel  of  the  Revolutionary  forces;  Briga- 
dier General;  President  of. the  Congress  that  formed  the  first 
State  Constitution;  Four  times  elected  Governor  of  North 
Carolina;  Comptroller  General;  Elected  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitution;  Member  of 
the  State  Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution; 
Speaker  of  the  Senate." 

Fourth  Side. — "Born  August  3,  1729;  died  November  10, 
1789.  An  accomplished  surveyor;  an  able  lawyer;  a  skill- 
ful financier;  a  successful  soldier,  and  a  profound  statesman, 
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a  devoted  patriot,  and  an  honest  man.  The  annals  of  North 
Carolina  for  forty  years  attest  his  virtue,  his  capacity,  and 
his  service." — Contributed  by  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Myers,  Shel- 
byville,  Tenn. 

Civics. — Is  there  known  any  earlier  attempt  to  teach 
"Civics"  in  schools  than  1803  ?  This  query  is  induced  by  my 
recent  acquisition  of  a  copy  (which  is  unique  so  far  as  I 
know)  of  a  book  with  the  following  title:  "A  Catachetical 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 
Intended  principally  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Willie 
Blount,  Esq.  Knoxville:  Printed  by  George  Roulstone, 
1803."— T.  L.  Cole. 

Lewis  Jones's  Descendants. — I  am  preparing  a  genea- 
logical account  of  the  descendants  of  Lewis  Jones,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  should  be 
glad  to  receive  information  as  to  the  family. — A.  S .  S alley, 
Jr.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Macdonald,  of  Killearnan  Manse,  Muir  of 
Ord,  Scotland,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  history 
of  the  Clan  Macdonald.  In  connection  with  this  work,  H. 
M.  McDonald,  the  Johnston  Building,  Nos.  30  to  38  Broad 
street,  New  York,  will  compile  an  account  of  McDonald 
families  in  the  United  States  and  solicits  information  on  the 
subject. 

Caswell  -  Dallam  -  Herritage  -  Frank-  White- Bar- 
ringer-Blakemore. — Correspondence  with  any  one  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  record  of  the  above  families,  is  re- 
quested. Can  any  one  give  me  the  family  connection  be- 
tween Gov.  Richard  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Gov. 
William  Paca,  of  Maryland?  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution  states  that  they  were  first  cousins. — Mrs.  Thos. 
R.  Myers,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Murrell  Family  of  Virginia. — Thomas  Murrell  was 
one   of   the   first    settlers    of   Virginia:    married    Elizabeth 
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Oliver;  their  children  were  Mary,  Jeffery,  Thomas,  Eliza- 
beth, William,  Durry  and  Cornelius.  He  had  two  brothers, 
William  and  Jeffery.  William  Murrell,  son  of  T.  and  E. 
Murrell,  was  born  in  Gonchland  county,  Va. ;  married 
Frances  Pryor,  formerly  Mrs.  Smith;  they  had  issue,  Mary, 
Thomas,  Elizabeth,  William,  Jeffery,  Judith,  Durry  and 
James.  William  Murrell,  son  of  W.  and  F.  Murrell,  was 
born  in  Gouchland  county,  Va.,  January  i,  1746;  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolution;  moved  to  Stateboro,  S.  C,  and 
became  a  merchant;  he  there  married  Mary  Andrews, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Andrews,  and  died  in  Sum- 
terville,  S.  C,  July  15,  1S29.  The  last-mentioned  William 
Murrell  had  two  children,  James  William  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth. The  former  was  the  father  of  James  Hamilton  Mur- 
rell, in  his  day  a  leading  newspaper  man  in  Charleston.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  now  living  no  males  bearing  the 
name  of  Murrell  who  are  descended  from  William  Murrell, 
the  Revolutionary  officer.  Mary  E.  Murrell  married  Col- 
onel John  B.  Miller.  This  couple  were  my  maternal  grand- 
parents. Mrs.  Miller  died  in  April,  1881,  aged  92.  In  the 
same  family  record  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  we  read 
that  "Pryor  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,"  and  a  list  of 
the  children  are  given.  I  presume  this  "Pryor"  was  one  of 
the  husbands  of  Frances  Murrell,  who,  as  stated  above,  was 
Mrs.  Frances  Pryor  before  she  was  Mrs.  Murrell.  Pryor's 
daughter  married  "Randolph  Jefferson,  the  only  brother  of 
Thomas  Jefferson."  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  this  "Thomas 
Jefferson"  was  the  President?  My  grandmother  claimed, 
on  the  authority  of  her  father,  to  be  descended  from  Poca- 
hontas. Can  any  genealogist  throw  light  on  this  point?  I 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  names  of  works  which  give 
accounts  of  families  in  the  United  States  who  bear  this  name. 
— McDonald  Fnrman,  Ramsey,  S.  C. 
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Perhaps  no  subject  has  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  what 
we  may  call  the  polemical  history  of  the  United  States  as 
the  subject  of  Slavery.  Many  books  have  been  published 
relating  to  it,  histories,  biographies,  autobiographies,  but 
most  of  these  are  by  Northern  authors  and  deal  with  the 
careers  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  North  and  tell  the  story  from  the  Northern  stand- 
point. 

Since  this  is  the  case  it  may  be  well  to  review  what  South- 
ern men  have  done  toward  advancing  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  When  we  examine  the  question  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  them  occupied  a  position  on  this  subject  no  less 
distinctly  in  opposition  to  the  system  than  the  North;  that 
nearly  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  South  during  the  earlier 
period  and  some  of  those  of  the  later  were  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  institution  per  se,  although  they  differed  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  practical  treatment.  Were  it  advisable  it  would 
he  possible  to  give  many  extracts  from  the  Southern  fathers 
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of  the  Republic  showing  absolute  hostility  to  the  institution. 
I  believe  it  possible  to  show  that  the  Southern  people  did 
more  to  advance  and  encourage  the  cause  of  emancipation 
during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  Republic  than  the  North 
during  that  period,  and  that  through  their  efforts  the  ques- 
tion was  set  on  those  foundations  upon  which  the  later  agita- 
tors, like  Lundy,  Garrison,  Lovejoy,  Phillips,  May,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Goodell,  and  Gerrit  Smith  builded.  The  laterrbuild- 
ers,  not  the  earlier  ones,  reaped  the  reward,  and  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  the  work  of  Southern  agitators  was  never  fully 
appreciated  in  the  North. 

To  sustain  this  thesis  the  following  facts  are  presented. 
The  writer  claims  for  the  present  paper  nothing  more  than 
that  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  subject,  which,  so  far  as  he  is  aware  has  never 
been  studied  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  principal 
sources  consulted  are  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Lundy;  the 
journals  of  the  Quakers  who  traveled  and  preached  in  the 
South,  and  the  manuscript  records  of  this  Society  in  the 
Southern  States,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  my  Southern 
Quakers  and  Slavery;  the  reports  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  and  the  African  Repository;  Goodloe's  Southern 
Platform;  Helper's  hnpending  Crisis;  the  Life  of  James  G. 
Birney;  the  Life  of  Cassius  M.  Clay;  the  writings  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic;  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature of  1831-32;  and  the  collection  of  pamphlets  on 
slavery  in  the  National  Library.  The  student  who  exam- 
ines these  sources  will  necessarily  conclude  that  up  to  1830 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  in  the  South  and 
not  in  the  North. 

About  1830  Southern  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation 
began  to  decline  and  by  1840  had  largely  disappeared.  In 
1827  Benjamin  Lundy  (p.  218,  296),  estimated,  in  The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  that  there  were  in  the 
United  States  130  anti-slavery  societies  with  6,625  members; 
of  these  106,  with  5,150  members,  were  in  the  slave-holding 
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States.1  In  1837,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  these  Southern  societies  in  existence. 
In  1836  colonization  societies  were  still  living  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Louisiana  and  in  Mississippi  in  1838.  They  had 
already  disappeared  in  the  other  Southern  States  and  soon 
followed  in  these.  Why  this  sudden  and  complete  change  of 
front  inside  of  ten  years  ?  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
and  the  increased  importance  of  cotton  is  usually  assigned 
as  the  principal  reason.  Dr.  M.  B.  Hammond  develops  this^ 
idea  at  considerable  length  in  his  new  work  on  The  Cotton 
Industry.  But  while  the  importance  and  influence  of  cotton 
and  the  cotton  gin  are  clear  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to 
explain  the  sudden  change.  The  cotton  gin  was  invented 
in  1793,  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  from  that  time 
was  comparatively  steady.  In  1791  it  was  9,000  bales;  in 
1801,211,000;  181 1,  269,000;  1821,  647,000;  1831,  1,038,000; 
1 841,  1,635,000.  This  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  the  sud- 
den change  which  we  find.  But  during  this  decade,  1827- 
37,  we  find  the  flowering  of  the  nullification  sentiment  in 
South  Carolina,  the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner  in  Virginia 
which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  South  and  even  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  rise  of  abolitionism  in  the  North  as 
personified  in  Garrison  and  The  Liberator.  How  far  the 
work  of  Northern  agitators  fanned  the  South  into  a  white 
heat  of  pro-slavery  feeling  and  so  destroyed  the  work  of 
Southern  laborers  for  abolition  is  a  problem  worthy  of  care- 
ful study. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
was  denounced  from  time  to  time  by  Southern  men  and  the 
whole  Southern  delegation  in  that  Congress  voted  for  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  kept  slavery  out  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.     When  Indiana  petitioned  Congress  in  1803  to 

'The  numbers  for  the  respective  States  were  as  follows:  Mass., 
R.  I.  and  N.  Y.,  4,  with  300  members;  Pa.  16,  900;  Del.  2,  100;  Md. 
11,  500;  D.  C.  2,  100;  Va.  8,  250;  O.  4,  300;  Ky.  8,  200;  Tenn.  25, 
1,000;  N.  C.  50,  3,ooo- 
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allow  it  within  the  prescribed  limits  the  report  against  the 
petition  was  made  by  John  Randolph  who,  at  death,  liber- 
ated his  own  slaves.1 

George  Washington  by  will  freed  the  negroes  which  he 
held  in  his  own  right,  provided  that  the  children  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  and  forbade  expressly  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  those  slaves  of  which  he  died  possessed.  There 
are  many  expressions  in  his  published  works  which  show  his 
dislike  of  slavery  and  his  desire  for  emancipation.2 

In  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  not  a  voice  was  raised 
in  unqualified  defense  and  justification  of  slavery.  South 
Carolina  apologized, but  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina either  openly  denounced  it  as  criminal  and  disgraceful 
or  freely  admitted  its  evils.  George  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
characterized  the  slave  trade  as  an  "infernal  traffic"3  and  Mr. 
Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  into  the  Constitution 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  men  and  his  pub- 
lished works  show  that  he  opposed  slavery. 

In  the  First  and  Third  Congresses  Southern  men  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  and  in  the  next  generation  the 
American  Colonization  Society  found  most  of  its  friends 
and  supporters  in  the  South.  Its  object  was  to  encourage 
emancipation  and  to  aid  the  emigration  of  the  emancipated 
to  Africa,  for  as  soon  as  an  asylum  was  found  for  the  freed- 
men  it  was  believed  that  emancipations  would  increase.  This 
Society  had  for  its  first  president  Judge  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton. Its  first  vice-presidents  were  William  H.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  John  Eager  Howard, 
Samuel  Smith  and  John  C.  Herbert,  of  Maryland;  John 
Taylor  (of  Caroline),  of  Virginia,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee.     For  the  next  twenty  years  it  included  among 

3Goodloe's  Southern  Platform,  quoting  State  Papers,  Public  Lands, 
i,  160. 

2Goodloe's  Southern  Platform,  quoting  Works,  i,  pp.  569,  570;  iii, 
218,  219;  vi,  204;  viii,  322,  323,  414,  415;  ix,  158-160,  T63,  164. 

''Life  of  Mason,  if,  160,  161,  4T9. 
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its  members  many  of  the  most  prominent  Southern  men  of 
the  day.  Many  speeches  were  made  by  these  before  it,  and 
its  auxiliary  meetings,  which  show  a  uniform  hostility  to 
slavery  and  a  quiet  effort  to  be  rid  of  it.  Gradual  emancipa- 
tion with  colonization  were  the  usual  remedies  proposed. 
These  speakers  included  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  George 
W.  P.  Custis,  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  Henry  Clay,  and 
others. 

Hie  central  organization  of  the  A.  C.  S.  sent  out  agents, 
and  one  of  their  duties  was  to  organize  branch  societies. 
( )ne  of  these  agents  was  Rev.,  afterwards  Bishop,  William 
Meade,  of  Virginia.  He  was  sent  South  in  1818  and  re- 
ported that  everywhere  "the  first  citizens  of  the  State"  were 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  About  1819  there 
was  a  branch  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  possibly  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grimkes,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Angelina  S. 
Grimke,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Grimke,  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court,  liberated  all  her  slaves  and  published 
an  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Women  of  the  South  (about  1836). 
Ifer  brother,  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  assisted  many  free  persons 
to  emigrate,  and  Bishop  Meade  met  a  hearty  reception  in 
Charleston  in  1820  when  on  his  tour  for  the  Society.  As 
early  as  1785  Dr.  Thos.  Cooper,  afterwards  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  had  written  his  Letters  on  the 
Slave  Trade  (Manchester,  1787).  Rev.  James  Gilliland 
( 1 769-1845)  developed  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  South 
Carolina  as  early  as  1796.  He  left  that  State  in  1805  and 
settled  in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  where  he  preached  immedi- 
ate abolition  to  a  congregation  made  up  largely  of  ex-slave 
holders.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1820 
and  in  1822  an  unknown  writer  in  South  Carolina  signing 
himself  "Achates,"  published  Reflections  Concerning  Late 
Disturbances  in  Charleston."1 

Branch  societies  had  been  organized  in  various  States  at 
an  early  date.     In  1832    there  were  two  in    Delaware;    in 

'Birncy's  Life  of  Birney,  p.  386,  431-435. 
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Maryland,  n;  in  Virginia,  35;  North  Carolina,  II ;  Georgia, 
4;  Alabama,  7;  Mississippi,  5;  Louisiana,  1;  Tennessee,  19; 
Kentucky,  31;  Missouri,  1;  District  Columbia,  5.  In  1834 
the  Society  had  53  life  members  in  Maryland  (including  a 
few  dead);  88  in  Virginia;  3  in  North  Carolina;  16  in  South 
Carolina;  9  in  Georgia;  1  in  Alabama;  2  in  Mississippi;  8  in 
Louisiana;  2  in  Tennessee  and  6  in  Kentucky. 

In  Georgia  the  presence  of  slavery  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Oglethorpe,  its  philanthropic  founder.  In  fact, 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  it  out  altogether  for  something  like 
twenty  years  until  his  wishes  were  overruled  by  the  home 
government  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  German  and 
Highland  settlers  in  that  province  both  petitioned  against 
its  introduction.1  In  1775  the  Committee  of  Darien  not 
only  refused  to  import  slaves  or  purchase  those  imported, 
but  declared  their  "disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the 
unnatural  practice  of  slavery  in  America"  and  resolved  at 
all  times  "to  use  our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission 
of  our  slaves  in  this  colony."  These  resolutions  were 
adopted  two  weeks  later  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Georgia,  which  met  in  Savannah.2 

In  1832  there  were  four  branches  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  in  this  State.  They  were  the  Jackson 
County,  Augusta,  Augusta  Female,  and  Waynesboro  Asso- 
ciations. The  Putnam  County  Society  was  so  strong  in 
1821  and  1822  that  it  could  print  its  second  and  third  re- 
ports.3 In  1820  Mr.  Reid,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Geor- 
gia, denounced  slavery.4 

There  were  in  1832  seven  Colonization  Societies  in  Ala- 
bama: The  State  Society,  Courtland,  LaGrange,  Tuscum- 
bia,  Florence, Madison  County,  Athens  and  Lincoln.  In  Sep- 

'Goodloc,  p.  84. 

2Amer.  Archives,  4th  ser.,  i,  1136,  1158,  1160. 

sSce  these  in  the  National  Library;  see  also  Reports  of  A.  C.  S. 

"Helper,  232. 
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tember  of  that  year  H.  J.  Thornton  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Madison  County  Society  in  which  the  usual  grounds 
are  taken.  James  G.  Birney  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  this 
State  and  published  his  views  in  the  Huntsvillc  Democrat. 
There  was  a  State  Society  in  Mississippi  and  four  others: 
Woodville  and  Williamson  County,  Vicksburg  and  Warren 
County,  Clinton  and  Hinds  County,  Port  Gibson  and  Clai- 
borne County.  There  was  a  State  Society  in  Louisiana. 
In  1834  John  McDonough,  the  millionaire  philanthropist, 
asked  leave  to  educate  his  slaves  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  sencT  them  to  Africa.  He  did  send  a  part 
there,  liberated  others  by  will  and  gave  one-eighth  of  his 
property  to  the  Colonization  Society  for  forty  years  from 
his  death,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  $25,000  a  year.1  In 
1830  Miles  Mower  commenced  a  daily  paper  in  New  Or- 
leans called  the  Libcralist,  which  advocated  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  negro.2  Many  instances  are  given  by  Lundy, 
and  in  the  reports  of  the  Colonization  Society,  of  manumis- 
sions in  the  Cotton  States. 

But  it  was  in  the  border  States,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  that  the  strongest 
opposition  was  developed  to  slavery.  As  early  as  September 
8,  1789,  the  "Maryland  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes,  and  others  un- 
lawfully held  in  Bondage"  was  organized  and  on  July  4, 
1791,  Dr.  George  Buchanan  delivered  an  oration  before  it  on 
the  moral  and  political  evil  of  slavery.  The  address  was  so 
well  liked  that  it  was  published  by  the  Society.3 

In  1788  William  Pinkney  made  before  the  Maryland  As- 

'Louisiana  School  Reports. 

:LvUndy,  239,  241.  Birney  (p.  86  and  404)  gives  the  date  of  this 
paper  as  1828. 

'Baltimore,  1793;  reprinted  by  Poole  in  his  Anti-Slavery  Opinions 
Before  the  Year  1S00  (Cincinnati,  1873). 
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sembly  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  plea  in  favor  of  more 
liberal  laws  on  the  subject  of  voluntary  emancipation.1 

Luther  Martin  opposed  slavery  and  Robert  Goodloe  Har- 
per called  it  in  1817  "a  curse  to  the  whites."  In  1820  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State  was  denounced  in 
Baltimore,  and  about  1824  died  Elisha  Tyson,  whose  labors 
as  an  abolitionist  had  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  State.2  In 
1827  the  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Agricultural  Society  pub- 
lished a  prize  essay  by  James  Raymond  on  the  comparative 
economy  of  slave  and  free  labor.1'  In  1826,  Rev.  John  Allen, 
of  Baltimore,  had  proposed  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  that 
the  United  States  should  purchase,  liberate  and  colonize 
without  its  borders  all  the  slaves,  and  this  address,  originally 
printed  by  Lundy  (1826,  121110,  pp.  40),  was  republished  by 
him  in  the  Genius.  Many  of  the  leading-  Marylanders  were  in- 
terested in  the  Colonization  Society.  Francis  Scott  Key  was 
one.  Governor  Ridgely  liberated  400  slaves  about  1829.  In 
1825  the  Maryland  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  with 
Daniel  Raymond  as  president.  In  1826  the  Convention  of 
Abolition  Societies  met  for  the  first  time  in  Baltimore  and 
there  were  at  the  time  twenty  branch  societies  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  (Lundy,  206). 


If  the  system  was  denounced  more  severely  in  any  one 
section  than  in  another  this  was  Virginia.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
that  no  less  than  twenty-three  acts  had  been  passed  by  that 
Province  in  efforts  to  suppress  the  system  before  the  Revo- 
lution.4 

Under  the  Non-Importation  Association  entered  into  at 
Williamsburg  in   1769,  on  account  of  taxation  by  Parlia- 

^oodloe,  p.  60-61,  quoting  Williston's  Eloquence;  see  also  sep- 
arate edition  of  the  address  published  about  1789. 

2Birney's  Life  of  Birney. 

Frederick,  1827,  8vo,  pp.  20;  reprinted  in  African  Repository, 
June,   1827. 

4Goodloe,  second  edition. 
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ment,  it  was  agreed  not  to  import  slaves,1  and  the  Assembly 
of  1772  petitioned  the  Crown  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  traf- 
fic, characterizing  it  as  "a  trade  of  great  inhumanity."2 

Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  this  trade  had 
been  denounced  in  Virginia  by  resolutions  in  the  counties 
of  Prince  George,  Culpeper,  Nansemond,  Caroline,  Surry, 
Fairfax,  Hanover  and  Princess  Anne.  With  these  county 
conventions  were  connected  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Vir- 
ginia leaders,  including  Theodorick  Bland,  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, Patrick  Henry  and  George  Washington.3 

The  Virginia  Convention,  held  in  Williamsburg  in  Au- 
gust, 1774,  after  agreeing  neither  to  import  nor  to  purchase 
imported  slaves,  declare  that  ''The  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  is  the  greatest  object  of  desire  in  those  colonies 
where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant  State."4 

The  debates  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788  showed 
that  the  leaders  in  that  body  were  not  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. George  Mason  said  that  he  could  not  express  his 
detestation  of  it.  Gov.  John  Tyler,  the  elder,  emphasized 
the  impolicy,  iniquity  and  disgracefulness  of  the  traffic. 
Madison  and  Patrick  Henry  were  not  less  pronounced.  In 
1773  Henry  wrote  to  Robert  Pleasants,  the  leader  of  the 
Virginia  Quakers,  and  said  "I  shall  honor  the  Quakers  for 
their  noble  efforts  to  abolish  slavery."  In  1779  he  wrote  him 
again:  "I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  offered  to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil."'"' 

Tn  1796  St.  George  Tucker,  an  eminent  jurist  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  William  and  Mary  College,  published  his 
Dissertation  on  Slavery,  with  a  proposal  for  the  gradual  abol- 

*Life  of  Mason,  1,  391. 

'Ibid,  i,  153. 

lAmer.  Archives,  4th  sen,  i,  pp.  494,  523,  530.  541,  593,  600,  616, 
641,  quoted  by  Goodloe,  Southern  Platform,  p.  3. 

'Goodloe,  p.  4. 

'Poole,  43;  Goodloe,  79;  Weeks,  213. 
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ition  of  it  in  Virginia.  He  also  denounced  it  in  his  edition 
of  Blackstone.1 

The  hostility  of  Jefferson  to  slavery,  his  lifelong  fight 
against  the  system;  his  charge  against  the  British  King  for 
participation  in  the  slave  trade,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  all 
well-known  matters  of  history.  The  first  Assembly  to  meet 
in  Virginia  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
appointed  a  committee  composed  of  Jefferson,  George 
Wythe  and  Edmund  Randolph  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the 
laws.  One  of  the  striking  proposals  in  this  revisal  was  to 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  born  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 
"The  bill  reported  by  the  revisers  does  not  itself  contain  the 
propositon,  but  an  amendment  containing  it  was  prepared, 
to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature  whenever  the  bill  should  be 
taken  up,  and  further  directing  that  they  should  continue 
with  their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  be  brought  up,  at 
the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according  to 
their  geniuses,  till  the  females  should  be  18,  and  the  males 
21  years  of  age,  when  they  should  be  colonized."2 

In  his  plan  for  a  constitution  of  Virginia,  prepared  in  1783, 
Jefferson  provided  against  the  introduction  of  any  more 
slaves  to  reside  in  the  State,  "or  the  continuance  of  slavery 
beyond  the  generation  which  shall  be  living  on  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1800." 

The  correspondence  of  Jefferson  in  numerous  other 
places  emphasizes  the  same  sentiments  and  his  friend  and 
old  preceptor,  George  Wythe,  had  views  on  this  subject 
which  Jefferson  pronounced  to  be  "unequivocal."3 

About  1790  an  Abolition  Society  was  established  in  Vir- 
ginia. Quakers,  Methodists  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions  were    members    and    Robert    Pleasants,  the    leading 

'Poole,  p.  55;  Goodloe. 

"'Notes  on  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  1788,  pp.  145-147. 

'Letter  to  Dr.  Price,  Aug.  7,  1795. 
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Quaker  in  the  State,  was  its  president.1  They  petitioned  the 
Virginia  Legislature  and  Congress.  In  1791  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on 
Granville  Sharp,  who  is  known  for  his  anti-slavery  record 
alone.  At  the  first  convention  held  by  the  Abolition  Socie- 
ties of  the  United  States,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  January 
I,  1794,  there  were  delegates  present  from  the  societies  of 
Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Maryland,  Chestertown,  Md. 
These  societies  were  represented  also  in  subsequent  years, 
and  in  1797  there  were  delegates  present  from  the  Choptank, 
Md.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Virginia  Societies.  Organizations 
were  also  reported  from  Dover,  Del.,  Winchester,  Va.,  and 
Kentucky.  There  was  also  a  society  in  Caroline  county, 
Md.  In  1797  the  Virginia  Society  had  147  members  and 
the  Alexandria  one  62. 2 

As  late  as  1827  a  Virginia  convention  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  held  in  Loudoun  county  and  seven  local  societies 
were  reported  (Lundy,  218).  Western  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky sent  delegates  to  the  Southern  and  Western  Liberty 
Convention  in  1845.  Moncure  D.  Conway  was  an  abolition- 
ist of  the  later  period  w^hile  the  Wheeling  (Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  the  Wellsburg  (Va.)  Herald  advocated  that  cause  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war  (Helper). 

The  American  Colonization  Society  had  thirty-five 
branches  in  Virginia  in  1832  and  included  among  its  friends 
and  supporters  all  the  great  names  of  that  day:  Monroe, 
Madison,  Marshall,  G.  W,  P.  Custis.  In  1825  $500  was  ap- 
propriated for  colonization  by  the  Legislature  and  this  sub- 
ject had  been  discussed  by  that  body  as  early  as  1800. 3 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  as  well  as 
long  sustained  outburst  against  slavery  was  that  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  of  1831-32.     This  discussion  was  precip- 

^Veeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  213. 

:Poole,  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  Before  1800,  pp.  75-80;  see  also  the 
reports  of  the  Abolition  Societies  for  this  period. 

z  African  Repository,  i,  370;  viii,  97. 
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itated  by  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  and  massacre  in 
Southampton  county,  in  August,  1831,  and  was  in  answer 
to  numerous  petitions  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
debate  occupied  many  consecutive  days.  There  were  apolo- 
gists for  slavery  in  the  Legislature,  but  Mr.  Faulkner  was 
gratified  "to  perceive  that  no  gentleman  has  yet  risen  in  this 
Hall,  the  avowed  advocate  of  slavery.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  such  a  voice  could  be  listened  to  with  patience  or 
even  forbearance."  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  edited  by 
Thomas  Ritchie,  a  man  of  very  wide  influence  in  Virginia 
affairs,  reported  these  speeches  in  extenso  and  said  editori- 
ally on  January  7, 1832:  "Are  we  forever  to  suffer  the  greatest 
evil  which  can  scourge  our  land,  not  only  to  remain,  but  to 
increase  in  its  dimensions?"  The  stand  taken  by  the  Whig, 
edited  by  the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  John  Hampden 
Pleasants,  was  not  less  pronounced  than  the  Enquirer.  He 
remarked  on  the  debate:  "Virginia  has  never  had  greater 
reason  to  boast  of  her  gifted  sons.  The  debate  has  indeed 
been  one  of  transcendant  and  the  most  sustained  power  and 
interest."    A  part  of  the  press  responded  in  the  same  strain. 

In  the  Legislature  itself  Mr.  Moore,  of  Rockbridge,  char- 
acterized slavery  as  "the  heaviest  calamity  which  has  ever 
befallen  any  portion  of  the  human  race." 

Mr.  Rives,  of  Campbell,  said  that  "the  curse  and  deterior- 
ating consequences"  of  the  system  were  "within  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
people  of  Virginia." 

Mr.  Powell  said  he  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
there  was  a  single  gentleman  in  the  House  who  would  not 
admit  that  slavery  was  an  evil  and  that  its  removal,  if  prac- 
ticable, was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

George  W.  Summers,  of  Kanawha,  afterwards  a  member 
of  Congress,  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate the  evils  of  the  system. 

John  A.  Chandler,  of  Norfolk  county,  said  that  slavery 
was  a  curse  and  an  increasing  evil. 
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Henry  Berry,  of  Jefferson,  likened  it  to  a  cancer  on  the 
political  body  of  Virginia.    "It  is  eating  into  her  very  vitals." 

Thomas  Marshall,  of  Fauquier,  said  that  slavery  was 
"ruinous  to  the  whites,  retards  improvements,  roots  out  an 
industrious  population,  banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try." 

James  McDowell,  Jr.,  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  Member  of  Congress,  characterized  it  as  the  ''worst  of 
patrimonies." 

Charles  J.  Faulkner,  afterwards  Member  of  Congress  and 
Minister  to  France,  said:  "If  there  be  danger,  let  us  know 
it,  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  If  slavery  can  be  eradicated, 
in  God's  name  let  us  get  rid  of  it.  If  it  cannot,  let  that  mel- 
ancholy fact  be  distinctly  ascertained;  and  those  whom  we 
have  been  told  are  now  awaiting  with  painful  solicitude  the 
result  of  your  deliberation,  pack  up  their  household  goods, 
and  find  among  the  luxuriant  forests  and  prairies  of  the 
West  that  security  and  repose  which  their  native  land  does 
not  afford." 

Speeches  were  made  in  the  same  strain  by  William  B. 
Preston,  who  was  afterwards  in  Taylor's  Cabinet;  by  Thos. 
J.  Randolph,  of  Albemarle,  the  grandson  of  Jefferson;  by 
Mr.  Brodnax,  of  Dinwiddie,  and  others.1 

Virginia  had  already  sent  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Con- 
press  asking  its  aid  to  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  look- 
ing, through  colonization  to  emancipation,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  great  debate  Mr.  Brodnax  reported  a  bill  providing 
means  for  the  deportation  of  the  free  negroes.  It  provided 
$35,000  for  the  first  year  and  $90,000  for  the  next  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  bill  seems  to  have  failed  to  become  a 
law,  but  its  introduction  and  discussion  indicate  the  trend  of 
popular  thought.2 

'Goodloe,  Southern  Platform,  presenting  extracts  from  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  of  that  date.  A  number  of  these  speeches  were 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  (Richmond,  1832). 

'Fifteenth  Report  of  A.  C.  S.,  pp.  46-47. 
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In  1847  Dr.  Henry  Ruffner,  then  president  of  Washington 
College,  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society  of  Lexington 
a  strong  Address  to  the  People  of  West  Virginia,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  economic  effects  of  the  system  and  advocated 
gradual  emancipation.  This  address  does  not  stand  alone, 
but  was  a  part  of  the  movement  which  we  see  coming  out 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly  of  1831-32,  where,  speaking  gen- 
erally, eastern  Virginia  was  pitted  against  western  Virginia, 
and  which  had  its  culmination  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
State  in  1863.  At  that  time  (1847)  there  was  great  political 
excitement  in  Virginia  on  the  question  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, parties  being  divided  into  advocates  of  the  "mixed 
basis"  and  the  "white  basis."  The  former,  representing  the 
interests  of  eastern  Virginia,  where  the  slave  population  pre- 
ponderated, gave  the  slave  holders  there  the  advantage,  as 
three  negroes  were  counted  as  equal  to  two  white  voters, 
while  in  the  western  section  the  white  population  was 
greater,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  negroes.  This 
clash  of  interest  and  of  opinion  of  course  excited  bitter  oppo- 
sition. The  controversy  waxed  so  hot  that  some  of  the  po- 
litical leaders  started  a  movement  in  favor  of  dividing  the 
State  by  the  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Dr.  Ruffner  delivered 
the  address  in  question  in  response  to  a  request  to  present 
"the  anti-slavery  arguments  in  favor  of  the  division  of  the 
State."  He  does  not  go  to  that  extreme,  but  his  views  were 
approved  by  many  of  the  best  men  and  largest  slave  holders 
in  eastern  Virginia,  who  desired  emancipation.  On  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  newspapers  denounced  it  bitterly.1 


When  we  come  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  we  find  that 
they  took  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. Tennessee  had  19  branches  in  1832  and  Kentucky  31. 
At  its  meeting  in  1830  the  Kentucky  Society  declared  that 

xFor  a  copy  of  this  address  (Lexington,  Va.,  1847,  8vo,  pp.  40), 
with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Ruffner,  through  Prof.  W.  S.  Currell,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  Dr.  Ruffner' s  Address  was  afterwards  printed  by 
Greeley  in  The  Tribune. 
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free  labor  was  superior  to  slave,  and  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
enridge  denounced  slavery  in  an  address  in  1831.  In  1829 
Clay  had  emphasized  the  advantages  that  would  have  come 
from  gradual  emancipation;  and  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  in  1835, 
there  was  a  general  convention  to  discuss  gradual  emanci- 
pation. In  the  same  year  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Underwood  de- 
clared slavery  "a  great  moral,  political  and  national  evil." 
As  early  as  1806  there  had  been  a  split  in  the  Baptist  Churjch 
of  Kentucky  over  the  question  and  in  1827  the  Messenger, 
of  Russellville,  and  the  Western  Luminary,  of  Lexington, 
printed  abolition  articles  (Lundy,  211,  216,  223,  224),  and 
Lundy  reports  (218)  that  there  were  then  eight  abolition 
societies  in  the  State  with  200  members.  There  was  an  early 
development  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  this  State.  Rev. 
David  Rice  was  a  prominent  abolitionist  in  1792  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  constitutional  convention 
which  favored  abolition.  In  1799  delegates  to  a  similar  con- 
vention were  voted  for  who  were  pledged  to  favor  a  consti- 
tutional provision  for  abolition.  Rev.  David  Barrow  and 
Rev.  Joshua  Carmen  were  other  leaders.  Danville  was  for 
many  years  strongly  anti-slavery  in  sentiment.  The  Abolition 
Intelligencer  was  published  in  1822  and  1823  in  Shelbyville 
by  Rev.  John  Finley  Crowe.  About  1832  a  project  for  grad- 
ual emancipation  was  discussed  and  included  among  its 
signers  some  of  the  "most  respected  citizens  of  Kentucky." 
There  was  also  a  Gradual  Emancipation  Society.1 

The  leaders  of  the  later  period  were  James  G.  Birney  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay.  Birney  lived  in  Alabama  for  fifteen  years, 
and  while  there  succeeded  in  fixing  a  liberal  slave  clause  in 
the  constitution  and  in  1826  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  that  State  for  sale. 
He  passed  through  the  successive  grades  of  colonization  and 
gradual  emancipation  to  immediate  abolition.  In  1835  he 
declared  "that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  had  ceased  to  be  the 
question  before  the  country  and  that  the  liberty  of  all  Amer- 

'Birney's  Life  of  J.  G.  Birney. 
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ican  citizens  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic  were  in  danger." 
About  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  publish  a  paper  in  Dan- 
ville to  advocate  immediate  emancipation.  He  did  not  do 
this,  but  published  The  Philanthropist  in  Cincinnati.  He  was 
the  Liberty  candidate  for  President  in  1840  and  1844. 1 

Mr.  Clay  still  lives.  He  published  The  True  American  in 
Lexington  in  1845  and  1846,  which  advocated  emancipation. 
He  frequently  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostrum  on  the 
subject,  not  without  murderous  opposition.  In  1848  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Louisville  Examiner,2  proposing  a 
convention  for  the  organization  of  a  new  party  for  emanci- 
pation. He  suggested  in  the  letter  that  they  should  not  offer 
plans  of  emancipation,  as  the  effect  would  be  to  expose  them- 
selves needlessly  to  the  criticism  of  enemies  and  friends.  "It 
is  now  for  Kentucky,"  he  says,  "to  determine  whether  she 
will  sink  forever  and  lower  down,  by  the  side  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Arkansas,  into  decay,  impotency  and  barbarism,  or 
whether  she  will  ascend  into  the  glorious  sisterhood  of  such 
States  as  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  New  York."  The  con- 
vention was  held  in  Frankfort  in  1849  and  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation adopted.3 

Across  the  Mississippi  Thomas  H.  Benton  dated  his  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery  from  1804,  while  Francis 
P.  Blair  and  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  were  also  its  opponents.4 

Lundy  did  much  of  his  work  in  East  Tennessee.  He  re- 
moved The  Genius  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.,  in  January,  1821, 
to  Jonesboro  and  issued  it  from  the  very  press  which  had 
been  used  to  print  the  Emancipator.  He  remained  here  until 
the  summer  of  1824  when  The  Genius  was  removed  to  Balti- 
more. 

aSee  his  Life  by  Gen.  William  Birney. 

2This  was  the  successor  to  The  True  American  and  was  organ- 
ized by  John  C.  Vaughan,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  edited  the 
American  during  Clay's  absence  in  Mexico. 

3See  Clay's  Life,  Writings  and  Speeches,  vol.  1,  Cincinnati,  1886. 
'Helper,  pp.  207,  213,  373. 
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The  American  Colonization  Society  had  many  friends  in 
Tennessee.  The  Synod  of  Tennessee  approved  its  work  in 
]«Si7  and  so  did  the  Assembly  about  1S29.  There  were  19 
branches  of  the  Society  in  1832,  the  central  organization 
being  presided  over  by  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  president  of 
the  University  of  Nashville.  Andrew  Donelson,  brother-in- 
law  of  Jackson,  liberated  his  slaves  by  will  (Lundy,  284), 
and  in  1827  Lundy  reports  (p.  218)  that  there  were  25  anti- 
slavery  (manumission)  societies  in  the  State  with  1,000  mem- 
bers. The  "Moral,  Religious  Manumission  Society"  of 
West  Tennessee  was  organized  at  Columbia,  Maury  Co.,  in 
1824  and  in  1829  John  Magaughy  was  an  active  worker 
against  slavery  in  the  Legislature.1 

The  eastern  counties  of  Tennessee  were  always  strongly 
opposed  to  slavery.  This  opposition  was  made  up  of  two 
elements,  both  of  which  came  from  North  Carolina.  One 
was  Quaker,  the  other  Presbyterian.  The  leader  of  the 
latter  was  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  who  was  also  the  leading  edu- 
cator of  the  State  in  his  day.  He  was  a  prominent  abolition- 
ist from  1800  to  1830  and  from  1818  taught  immediate  aboli- 
tion. Among  his  pupils  were  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  and 
this  early  training  is  perhaps  responsible  for  some  of  his 
later  official  actions.  Rev.  John  Rankin,  who  published  a 
series  of  Letters  on  Slavery  in  1823-24,  demanding  immediate 
abolition,  was  his  pupil  in  181 3-16.  Rev.  Jesse  Lockhart, 
who  preached  and  lectured  on  abolition  in  Southern  Ohio, 
was  another  pupil.2  The  leader  of  the  Quakers  was  Elihu 
Embree,  son  of  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  born  probably  in 
that  State  on  November  11,  1782.  He  removed  to 
Tennessee  at  an  early  age  and  had  in  him  the  stuff 
of  which  enthusiasts  and  martyrs  are  made,  for  he  was 
"a  radical,  outspoken  and  aggressive  abolitionist."  Unfor- 
tunately he  died  early,  December  12,  1820.  Had  he  lived 
a  decade  longer  he  would  have  made  a  name  for  himself,  for 

'Birney's  Life  of  Birney. 
'Birney's  Life  of  Birney. 
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he  began  to  publish  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  on  April  30,  1820, 
The  Emancipator,  which  was  beyond  question  the  second 
paper  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  doubtless 
supported  and  sustained  in  this  publication  by  the  Tennessee 
Manumission  Society  and  its  branches,  which  in  turn  had 
been  organized  among  the  Quakers  in  18 15  (they  held  their 
tenth  convention  in  1825),  by  Charles  Osborn,  of  North 
Carolina.  Embree  bore  frequent  testimony  to  the  growth 
of  the  abolition  sentiment  in  Tennessee.  In  one  place  he 
says:  "Twenty  years  ago  the  cause  of  abolition  was  so  un- 
popular in  Tennessee  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  a  man's  life 
that  he  interfered  or  assisted  in  establishing  the  liberty  of  a 
person  of  color  that  was  held  in  slavery,  though  held  con- 
trary to  law.  The  lives  of  some  of  my  intimate  acquain- 
tances, I  well  recollect  to  have  been  threatened,  who  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  aid  some  out  of  their  unlawful  thraldom. 
And  it  was  sufficient  in  those  times  to  procure  a  man  the 
general  hatred  of  his  neighbors,  although  he  never  even 
succeeded,  and  the  case  made  plain  that  the  poor  negro  was 
not  lawfully  a  slave.  But  by  little  and  little,  times  are  much 
changed  here,  until  societies  of  respectable  citizens  have 
arisen  to  plead  the  cause  of  abolition;  and  instead  of  it  being 
a  disgrace  to  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  these  societies,  it  is 
rather  a  mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  redounds 
to  his  honor.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  a  man  would  have  been  mobbed,  and  the 
printing  office  torn  down  for  printing  and  publishing  any- 
thing like  The  Emancipator;  whereas  it  now  meets  the  appro- 
bation of  thousands,  and  is  patronized  perhaps  at  least  equal 
to  any  other  paper  in  the  State." 

Embree  could  use  the  gift  of  sarcasm  and,  although  a 
Quaker,  was  of  a  militant  temper.  His  early  death  put  an 
end  to  his  paper,  but  his  work  did  not  end  there.  Citizens 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  gave  the  movement  their  approval 
and  support;  the  churches  looked  on  it  with  a  friendly  eye; 
the  Methodists  were  in  favor  of  emancipation  almost  to  a 
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man  and  the  Presbyterians  were  equally  as  decided  in  their 
opinions.  The  names  of  numerous  prominent  persons  who 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Embree  are  given  by  Dr.  Hoss,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  facts.  Dr.  Hoss  says  farther: 
"When  the  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  of  1834 
came  together  it  was  flooded  with  petitions  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  especially  from  East  Tennessee,  praying  for 
immediate  emancipation.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  members 
of  that  body  voted  in  favor  of  the  action  requested.  But  the 
majority  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties,  and  spread  upon 
the  journal  an  elaborate  paper  written  by  that  astute  lawyer, 
John  A.  McKinney,  who  sat  for  the  county  of  Hawkins  in 
defense  of  their  action.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
paper,  which  I  have  published  in  full  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  April,  1892, 
is  that  it  fully  and  frankly  concedes  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil 
and  predicts  that  in  some  way  or  other  its  abolition  is  sure 
to  come.  The  protest  of  the  minority,  which  was  also  made 
a  matter  of  record,  was  as  strong  a  document  as  Wendell 
Phillips  or  Wrilliam  Lloyd  Garrison  ever  wrote.  It  reads  as 
if  it  might  have  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  those  radical 
reformers."1 

When  we  come  to  North  Carolina  we  find  that  this  has, 
perhaps,  a  more  typical  anti-slavery  record  than  any  other 
Southern  State.  It  was  a  border  and  a  cotton  State  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  also  a  slave  breeding  State  and  for 
these  reasons  was  better  able  to  understand  the  feelings  of 
both  the  more  Northern  border  and  the  more  Southern  cot- 

'See  the  very  interesting  sketch  of  Elihu  Embree,  Abolitionist,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  i8o7,8vo,pp. 28) .from  which 
most  of  these  facts  are  taken.  See  also  Goodloe,  who  quotes  from 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Nashville  Republican,  both  of  which 
were  Jackson  papers,  to  show  that  they  were  both  in  sympathy  with 
the  emancipation  and  colonization  movements.  Jackson's  position 
has  been  shown  already  from  his  connection  with  the  A.  C.  S.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  a  prominent  politician  of  the  day,  protested  against  the 
inaction  of  the  convention  and  this  protest  was  pronounced  by  the 
Banner  both  "wise  and  benevolent." 
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ton  States.  Further,  it  does  not  appear,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  pages,  that  the  anti-slavery  movement  died  out 
here  after  1832  as  completely  as  it  did  in  the  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  in 
Newbern,  August,  1774,  and  resolved  neither  to  import 
slaves  themselves  nor  to  buy  those  imported  by  others.1 

In  1783  Hugh  Williamson,  then  a  delegate  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  North  Carolina,  said  that  he  was  prin-, 
cipled  against  slavery  and  that  he  thought  slaves  an  encum- 
brance to  society,  instead  of  increasing  its  ability  to  pay 
taxes.  As  we  have  seen,  her  delegates  voted  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788 
Judge  Iredell  said:  "For  my  part,  were  it  practicable  to  put 
an  end  to  the  importation  of  slaves  immediately,  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  it  certainly  is  a  trade  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  under 
which  great  cruelties  have  been  exercised.  When  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will  be  an  event  which 
must  be  pleasing  to  every  generous  mind  and  every  friend 
of  human  nature."  Mr.  Galloway  characterized  the  trade  as 
an  "abominable  traffic."2 

During  the  first  third  of  this  century  the  cause  of  freedom 
received  aid  from  two  sources  in  North  Carolina.  One  of 
these  was  the  manumission  (or  abolition)  societies  which 
took  their  rise  about  1816,  being  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
Charles  Osborn,  the  anti-slavery  leader  of  the  Quakers,  who 
was  himself  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  These  societies 
flourished  until  about  1835.  They  were  confined  largely  to 
the  middle  section  of  the  State,  having  meetings  in  Guilford, 
Randolph  and  adjoining  counties.  While  not  controlled 
by  the  Quakers  they  were  under  their  influence  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  and  were,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  ca- 
reer, entirely  distinct  from  the  Colonization  Society  and  its 


JN.  C.  Colonial  Records. 
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branches.  The  latter  did  not  begin  to  work  in  the  State 
until  two  years  later  (1818),  was  more  widely  scattered  and 
included  members  of  all  political  and  religious  faiths. 

Before  noticing  the  work  of  the  manumission  societies  it 
is  necessary  to  review  very  briefly  the  work  of  the  Quakers 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  As  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  subject  as  fully  as  possible  in  my  work  on 
Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery1  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more 
than  the  briefest  possible  outline.  As  early  as  1722  the  Vir- 
ginia Yearly  Meeting  inquired  if  Friends  were  clear  of  being 
concerned  in  the  importation  of  slaves.  In  1759  we  have 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  complaints  against  the  system 
which  continued  as  long  as  the  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting 
existed.  In  1770  they  began  to  disown  their  members  for 
buying  slaves  and  agitated  for  more  favorable  laws  on  eman- 
cipation. In  this  they  were  successful  and  by  1790  they  had 
manumitted  nearly  all  their  slaves.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  much  discussion  among  the  North  Carolina 
Quakers.  They  began  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  in 
1758,  fought  for  more  liberal  laws  on  emancipation,  con- 
tested hostile  decisions  of  the  courts,  freed  their  own  slaves, 
petitioned  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  and  the  Federal 
Congress  and  when  all  of  these  gentler  means  failed  empha- 
sized their  unalterable  hostility  by  migration  to  the  free 
Northwest  by  thousands.  This  migration  was  not  confined 
to  North  Carolina  Quakers  and  was  so  great  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Yearly  Meeting  was  dissolved  in  1837  and  the  Society 
has  disappeared  entirely  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
From  North  Carolina,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  whole  meeting 
removed  bodily,  carrying  with  it  the  progenitor  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton.  The  Society  as  a  whole  became  very  weak  in 
both  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  individual  Quakers  who  opposed  slavery  none 
became  more  prominent  than   Charles   Osborn,  who  was 

Baltimore,   1896,  8vo,  pp.  144-400,  map. 
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born  in  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  August  21,  1775.  He  re- 
moved at  nineteen  with  his  parents  to  Tennessee;  and  began 
to  preach  about  1806.  In  December,  1814,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  the  Tennessee  Manumission  Society. 
The  years  181 4  and  1815  were  spent  largely  in  this  work. 
We  learn  from  his  journal  that  he  organized  such  societies 
in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  in  1816  (pp.  137-147).  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  and  in  August; 
1817,  published  the  first  number  of  The  Philanthropist.  This 
was  the  first  journal  in  America  to  advocate  unconditional 
emancipation.  He  abstained  from  the  use  of  all  slave- 
grown  produce,  and  in  1842-43  joined  anti-slavery  Friends 
in  Indiana.  His  work  in  North  Carolina  seems  to  have 
been  to  plant  the  seeds  of  emancipation  societies  among  the 
Quakers  and  others,  and  these  at  once  developed  the  greater 
strength  that  comes  with  union. 

Osborn  issued  the  prospectus  of  The  Philanthropist  from 
Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  in  1816.  The  first  number  appeared 
August  29,  1817.  Its  publication  was  continued  until  the 
8th  of  October,  1818.  "The  tone  of  the  paper  was  earnestly 
moral  and  religious.  He  devoted  its  columns  considerably 
to  the  interests  of  temperance  and  peace,  but  the  burden  and 
travail  of  his  heart  was  slavery.  I  speak  by  authority,  hav- 
ing the  bound  volumes  of  the  paper  before  me.  It  was  just 
such  a  paper  as  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  murdered  for  publish- 
ing in  Illinois  twenty  years  later.  Benjamin  Lundy,  then 
residing  at  St.  Clairsville,  was  one  of  its  agents,  as  the  paper 
shows.  The  subject  of  slavery  is  discussed  from  eighty  to 
ninety  times,  making  an  average  of  nearly  twice  in  each 
number." 

*See  the  Hon.  George  W.  Julian's  paper  on  The  rank  of  Charles 
Osborn  as  an  anti-slavery  pioneer  (Indianapolis,  1891).  Mr.  Julian 
substantiates  the  claim  of  Osborn,  which  has  been  said  to 
belong  to  Garrison,  on  the  evidence:  1.  of  Rachel  Swain,  sister- 
in-law  of  Osborn,  who  was  present  when  he  organized  the  Ten- 
nessee Manumission  Society  in  December,  1814,  and  who  says  that 
its  object  was  immediate   and  unconditional   emancipation;     2.  by 
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Besides  Charles  Osborn  there  were  other  Quakers  who 
contributed  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  The  Society  itself  was 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  A.  C.  S.  and  made  gifts 
to  its  treasury.  But  the  Quakers  were  still  more  lavish  in 
leaders.  Not  less  notable  than  Osborn  were  Vestal  and 
Levi  Coffin,  who  were  cousins  and  natives  of  Guilford 
county.  Vestal  Coffin  organized  the  Underground  Railroad 
near  the  present  Guilford  College  in  1819.  Addison  Coffinf 
his  son,  entered  its  service  as  a  conductor  in  early  youth, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1897,  the  last  of  the  men 
who  served  it  prior  to  1836.  Vestal's  cousin,  Levi  Coffin, 
became  an  anti-slavery  apostle  in  early  youth  and  continued 
unflinching  to  the  end.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  North 
Carolina,  whence  he  helped  many  slaves  to  reach  the  West. 
In  1826  he  followed  them.  Here  he  worked  incessantly,  and 
was  for  thirty  years  the  reputed  president  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.1 

The  Manumission  Societies  which  had  been  organized  by 
Osborn  had  numerous  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  They 
came  in  conflict  with  the  colonization  element,  and  in  some 
branches  this  obtained  control,  but  this  was  not  general 
and  they  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation of  Lundy,  who  delivered  his  first  public  address 
against  slavery  at  Deep  Creek,  North  Carolina,  in  1824; 
held  some  fifteen  or  twenty  anti-slavery  meetings,  one  in 
Raleigh,  and  organized  twelve  or  fourteen  abolition  societies 

Rev.  John  Rankin,  a  native  and  resident  of  Tennessee  up  to  1817, 
who  bears  testimony  to  the  same  thing;  3.  by  the  testimony  in 
the  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  the  president  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  and  himself  a  native  of  Carolina;  4.  by  the  document  pub- 
lished in  1843  and  reviewing  certain  proceedings  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Osborn;  5.  by  the  memorial  of  Osborn 
adopted  by  the  Society  of  Anti-Slavery  Friends,  of  which  he  was 
a  member;  6.  by  his  opposition  to  the  incorporation  of  the  coloniza- 
tion idea  into  the  Tennessee  Manumission  Society;  7.  by  his  op- 
position to  colonization  in  general. 

:See  Levi  Coffin's  Reminiscences  and  Addison  Coffin's  Life  and 
Travels. 
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in  the  State.  In  April,  1824,  the  president  reviews  the 
progress  of  the  doctrine  of  abolition;  notes  the  recent  organ- 
ization of  an  abolition  society  in  Virginia;  and  says  there 
were  twenty  branches  to  the  one  in  Tennessee  with  some 
seven  hundred  members.  Subscriptions  to  Lundy's  paper 
were  encouraged  and  materials  were  sent  him  for  use  in 
The  Genius.  The  president's  address  was  published  this 
year  in  the  Western  Carolinian  of  Salisbury,  Rowan  county; 
which  shows  that  this  sentiment  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Quakers.  In  September,  1826,  we  have  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  300  on  the  Yadkin  river  who  all  applauded  the  ef- 
forts made  for  emancipation  and  "there  was  not  a  Quaker 
among  them"  (Lundy,  204).  The  Hon. D.F.Caldwell  tells  me 
that  in  the  Greensboro  section  most  of  the  leading  and 
wealthy  slaveholders  were  members,  and  Lundy  said  in  1825 
that  The  Genius  then  had  more  subscribers  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  (199). 

In  1826,  Moses  Swaim,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Manumission  Society,  said  that  there  were  no  newspapers  in 
the  State  that  were  earnestly  engaged  in  defending  slavery, 
but  the  society  contemplated  establishing  a  press  of  its  own. 
A  number  of  questions  were  propounded  and  discussed  by 
it,  such  as  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade;  the  cost 
and  extent  of  the  internal  slave  trade;  to  what  extent  should 
emigration  to  Hayti  be  encouraged?  to  Liberia?  One 
question  is  of  particular  interest  to  us.  In  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina opposed  slavery,  they  estimate  that  two-sixtieths  were 
for  immediate  emancipation;  three-sixtieths  for  gradual 
emancipation;  four-sixtieths  supported  schemes  of  emiga- 
tion,  etc.;  thirty-sixtieths  were  ready  to  support  schemes  of 
emancipation;  three-sixtieths  had  neither  thought  on  nor 
cared  for  the  subject;  nine-sixtieths  opposed  emancipation 
because  impractical;  three-sixtieths  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
emancipation.1 


aBirney  says   (p.  80)   that  about    2,000  slaves   were    liberated  in 
North  Carolina  in  1824,  1825  and  1826. 
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In  1826,  twenty-three  branches  reported  about  1,000  mem- 
bers. It  was  thought  there  were  about  1,600  members  in  all. 
Some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  slaveholders,  for  many 
slaveholders  favored  gradual  emancipation.  We  find  four  fe- 
male branches  mentioned.  In  1827,  forty  branches  were  re- 
ported; they  sent  Benjamin  Swaim  as  a  delegate  to  the  Abol- 
ition Society  and  also  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  From  this 
time  on  the  society  began  to  fail;  members  began  to  grow 
careless  and  the  branches  did  not  send  representatives.  It 
met  for  the  last  time  at  Marlborough,  in  Randolph  county, 
July  25,  1834.  They  voted  to  continue  their  meetings,  but  did 
not.  They  had  been  drawing  closer  to  the  Free  Produce 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  similar  abolition  movements. 
The  temper  of  the  times  was  changing  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Manumission  Society  drifted  until  it  ceased  to  have 
an  organization  save  as  a  part  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 

That  these  societies  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
local  politics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Amos  Weaver,  an 
avowed  abolitionist  (Lundy,  241)  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  183 1  from  Guilford  county.  Pie  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat,  however,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  preacher,  a  class  excluded  by  the  constitution. 

Much  anti-slavery  matter  was  published  by  William 
Swaim,  a  young  man  of  rare  talent  and  a  convert  of  Lundy, 
in  the  Greensboro  Patriot,  a  paper  which  had  been  recently 
founded.  Levi  Coffin  says:  "He  advocated  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  and  though  he  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition 
and  was  assailed  by  other  papers,  he  continued  his  course 
boldly  and  independently.  He  received  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  full  of  threats  and  warnings.  These  he 
published  in  his  paper,  and  replied  to  them  in  editorials. 
Many  public  speakers  and  writers  engaged  in  discussion 
with,  but  they  could  not  cope  with  him,  and  generally  retired 
from  the  combat  much  worsted."1 

Sometime  between  October,  1824,  and  November,  1828, 

Reminiscences,  73,  74. 
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he  was  for  six  months  the  assistant  editor  of  The  Genius  with 
Lundy,  who  commends  him  in  1832  in  defying  the  State  law 
which  undertook  to  limit  the  liberty  of  the  press.1 

Swaim  also  published  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  emancipation, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  powerful  argument.  It  was  re- 
printed in  New  York  by  Wm.  Goodell.  He  seems  to  have 
kept  up  his  work  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  fact  I  can  state  on 
the  authority  of  Hon.  D.  F.  Caldwell,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
that  he  became  too  outspoken  and  rampant  in  his  abolition- 
ism even  for  the  Quakers.  During  the  period  from  about 
1829  to  1835  the  Patriot  was  very  pronounced  and  vehement 
in  its  opposition  to  slavery.2  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  reasoning  (about  August,  1829): 

''The  effect  of  slave  labor. — John  Nichols  offers  for  sale 
that  valuable  property  called  the  James  River  Slate  Mines, 
60  miles  above  Richmond,  Va.  He  says  his  object  is  to  re- 
lieve himself  as  far  as  possible  from  a  dependence  on  slave 
labor.  How  many  of  our  industrious  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens, being  disgusted  with  the  idea  of  rearing  a  family  of 
children  in  a  land  so  rapidly  peopling  with  slaves,  have  sold 
their  possessions  and  removed  themselves  to  Ohio,  where 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  so  strikingly  demon- 
strate the  superior  advantage  of  free  labor." 

In  the  meantime  another  movement  had  sprung  up  in  the 
State  which  spread  over  a  larger  extent  of  territory,  and 
included  persons  of  more  divergent  political  and  religious 
beliefs.  But  they  aimed  at  the  same  objective  point  although 
perhaps  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  began  to  establish 
branches  in  North  Carolina  in  18 19.  This  work  was  directed 
by  Rev.,  afterward  Bishop,  Meade,  of  Virginia. 

*In  Limdy's  Life,  p.  25,  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Swain  and  I  have 
given  this  form  in  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery  (p.  239).  This  is 
an  error.  It  was  Swaim  and  the  name  is  given  correctly  by  Lundy 
on  p.  256. 

"Courtesy  of  Prof.  Charles  L.  Raper,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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At  Fayetteville  he  found  the  citizens  ready  for  co-opera- 
tion. In  Raleigh  he  found  "the  same  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  being-  in  session,  many  of  the 
judges  and  lawyers  were  collected  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  State,  who  cordially  joined  in  the  society  and  testified 
to  the  general  prevalence  of  good  will  to  it  throughout  the 
State.  At  a  meeting  for  forming  a  constitution,  the  highest 
talents,  authorities  and  wealth  of  the  State  were  present, 
and  unanimously  sanctioned  the  measure." 

At  Chapel  Hill  he  was  happy  to  find  the  same  feeling  and 
that  a  small  society  had  been  formed  already.  "I  obtained 
assurances  from  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  they  would 
endeavor  to  forward  all  our  views  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  resided,  by  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, in  which  they  thought  they  could  succceed."1 

From  these  reports  it  apppears  that  there  were  then  six 
organized  societies  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  ten  or 
twelve  other  places  where  societies  might  be  formed  or  other 
steps  taken  to  aid  the  parent  society.  Subsequent  reports 
of  the  A.  C.  S.  give  the  names  of  the  various  branches  in  the 
State  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  members.  These  were 
invariably  men  of  prominence  and  influence.  That  this 
was  true  generally  will  be  shown  by  the  following  list  of 
branches,  with  the  names  of  their  principal  officers: 

Raleigh  Society  (1819):  Gov.  John  Branch,  president; 
Col.  William  Polk,  Judge  John  Louis  Taylor,  Judge 
Leonard  Henderson,  and  Archibald  Henderson,  vice-presi- 
dents; Joseph  Gales,  secretary;  39  members. 

Fayetteville  Society  (1819):  John  Winslow,  president; 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  father  of  Bishop  Bedell,  corresponding 
secretary;  13  members. 

Chapel  Hill  Society  (1820):  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  University,  president;  Major 
Pleasant   Henderson,   William    M'Cauley,    and   Robert    R. 

'Second  Report,  A.  C.  S.,  pp.  146-147  (1819). 
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King,  vice-presidents;  William  Hooper,  secretary;  30  mem- 
bers. 

Greensboro  Society  (1820):  George  Swain,  president; 
David  Worth,  Jonathan  Hadley,  Jacob  Hubbard,  and  Abel 
Coffin,  vice-presidents;  Judge  John  M.  Dick,  secretary;  37 
members,  including  many  Quakers. 

Hertford  County  Society  (1824):  Gen.  Thomas  Winns, 
president;  R.ev.  Daniel  Southall  and  Dr.  Isaac  Pipkin, 'vice- 
presidents;  Rev.  James  Douglass,  secretary. 

Pasquotank  County  Society  (1825):  Isaac  Overman, 
president;  Enoch  Sawyer  and  Dr.  William  Martin,  vice- 
presidents;  John  C.  Ehringhaus,  secretary;  11  officers  re- 
ported. 

Hillsboro  Society  (1825):    No  officers  given. 

Edenton  Society  (1826):  Gov.  James  Iredell,  president; 
Rev.  Henry  Holmes  and  Rev.  John  Avery,  vice-presidents; 
Henry  Wills,  secretary;  13  officers  reported. 

North  Carolina  (central  or  general)  Society  (1827):  Gov. 
James  Iredell,  president;  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell  and  Dr. 
Beckwith,  vice-presidents;  Stephen  Birdsall,  treasurer;  Wes- 
ton R.  Gales,  secretary;  20  directors  reported;  met  in  Ral- 
eigh. Reorganized  in  1834  with  Duncan  Cameron  as  presi- 
dent; William  Hill  and  Thos.  P.  Devereux,  vice-presidents. 

Guilford  County  Society  (1827):  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Paisley, 
president;  Nathan  Mendenhall  and  Dr.  D.  Caldwell,  vice- 
presidents;  Dr.  J.  A.  Mebane,  secretary;  9  other  officers 
mentioned. 

Randolph  County  Society  (1827):  Maj.  William  Hogan, 
president;  Dr.  Phineas  Nixon  and  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Turner, 
vice-presidents;  Jonathan  Worth  (afterwards  governor), 
treasurer;  Gen.  Alexander  Gray,  secretary;  8  other  mana- 
gers mentioned. 

Rowan  County  Society  (1827):  Thos.  G.  Polk,  president; 
Jesse  Rankin  and  John  Reck,  vice-presidents;  Samuel  Silli- 
man,  secretary;  8  managers  mentioned. 

Cumberland   County   Society   (1828):   Louis   D.   Henry, 
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president;  Dr.  Benj.  Robinson,  Rev.  Wm.  Wiley,  Rev.  Co- 
lin Mclver,  Dr.  Thos.  N.  Cameron,  vice-presidents;  Wm.  J. 
Anderson,  secretary;  Edward  Lee  Winslow,  treasurer;  8 
managers. 

Caldwell  County  Society  (1832). 

Some  of  these  societies  were  in  existence  as  late  as  1836. 
The  society  was  strong  enough  to  bring  a  bill  before  the 
Legislature  in  1830-31  providing  for  a  tax  of  8  cents  on 
each  black  poll  to  raise  a  colonization  fund. 

The  decline  of  the  manumission  and  colonization  societies 
indicated  the  tide  of  reaction  which  was  now  rising  to  its 
flood  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South.  That  this  move- 
ment did  not  carry  all  of  the  best  with  it  is  evident  from  the 
remarkable  utterance  of  Hon.  William  Gaston,  an  ex-M.  C. 
from  North  Carolina  and  soon  after  this  made  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Pie  said  at  the  commencement  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  on  June  20,  1832: 

"On  you  too,  will  devolve  the  duty  which  has  been  too 
long  neglected,  but  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  ne- 
glected much  longer,  of  providing  for  migration,  and  (is  it 
too  much  to  hope  for  in  North  Carolina?)  for  the  ultimate 
extirpation  of  the  worst  evil  that  afflicts  the  Southern  part 
of  our  Confederacy.  Full  well  do  you  know  to  what  I  refer, 
for  on  this  subject  there  is,  with  all  of  us,  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness which  gives  warning  even  of  an  approach  to  it.  Dis- 
guise the  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where  we 
will,  it  is  slavery  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  keeps  us 
back  in  the  career  of  improvement.  It  stifles  industry  and 
represses  enterprise;  it  is  fatal  to  economy  and  providence; 
it  discourages  skill,  impairs  our  strength  as  a  community, 
and  poisons  morals  at  the  fountain  head.  How  this  evil  is 
to  be  encountered,  how  subdued,  is  indeed  a  difficult  and 
delicate  inquiry,  which  this  is  not  the  time  to  examine,  nor 
the  occasion  to  discuss.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  could  not 
discharge  my  duty  without  referring  to  this  subject,  as  one 
which  ought  to  engage  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  firm- 
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ness  of  those  who  sooner  or  later,  must  act  decisively  upon 
it."1 

This  address  made  a  great  impression  in  the  State  at  the 
time  and  that  this  impression  was  not  short  in  its  duration 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  five  editions  were 
called  for,  the  last  being  published  as  late  as  1858.  On 
the  other  hand  it  met  with  no  little  hostility,  and  the  writer 
has  been  informed  by  Col.  R.  B.  Creecy,  who  was  present, 
that  only  respect  for  Judge  Gaston's  character  prevented 
persons  from  leaving  the  hall. 

In  the  meantime  a  younger  generation  of  men  were  com- 
ing on  who  had  only  the  choice  between  advocacy  of  slavery 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  abolition  on  the  other;  one  of  these 
was  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  of  Franklin  county,  of  whom  more 
will  be  said  later.  Another  was  a  man  who  lived  at  Snow 
Camp,  then  Orange,  now  Alamance,  and  was  influential  in 
his  section.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  against 
Hugh  Waddell  about  1844  or  1846,  and  came  very  near  se- 
curing his  election,  this  shows  the  strength  of  the  sentiment 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  This  man  was  John  Stafford,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade.  He  was  a  noted  free-soiler,  a  successful 
debater  on  slavery,  a  temperance  reformer,  and  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  Quakers.    He  died  about  1861. 

In  1856  we  have  the  case  of  Prof.  Benj.  S.  Hedrick,  who 
was  dismissed  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  because  of 
his  expressed  determination  to  vote  for  Fremont.  Prof. 
Hedrick  was  born  in  Rowan  county,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  in  185 1;  he  returned  in  1853  as  the  professor 
of  agricultural  chemistry.  He  was  not  an  abolitionist,  but 
a  free  soiler,  and  in  a  defense  of  his  position  entitled  "Are 
North  Carolinians  Free?"  pleads  that  the  slaves  should 
be  kept  in  the  old  Southern  States  to  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  develop  their  resources,  and  gives  this  as  his  rea- 
sons for  advocating  free-soilism.  He  was  no  doubt  sincere 
in  his  view  of  'the  case,  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  his 


*Pp.  23-24,  edition  of  1858,  Chapel  Hill,  8vo,  pp.  27. 
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fate.  Public  opinion  compelled  his  dismissal.1  Another 
member  of  the  faculty,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Pool,  tutor  in 
mathematics,  was  even  more  pronounced  in  his  opposition 
to  slavery,  and  showed  his  faith  by  liberating  all  of  his  own 
slaves,  but,  being  more  circumspect  in  his  discourse,  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  without  hurt.2 

In  1857  was  published  the  first  edition  of  Hinton  Rowan 
Helper's  book,  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  which 
made  a  great  impression.  Helper  was  born  in  Davie  county, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  27,  1829,  and  was  "the  son  of  a  venerated 
parent,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  a  considerate  and  merciful 
slave  holder,  a  native  of  the  South,  born  and  bred  in  North 
Carolina,  of  a  family  whose  home  has  been  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yadkin  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  a  Southerner  by 
instinct  and  by  all  influences  of  thought,  habits  and  kindred" 
(p.  24).  His  book  is  distinctly  a  plea  to  the  non-slave  hold- 
ing whites  for  themselves.  As  his  later  works  show  he  has 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  humanitarian  or  religious 
side  of  the  controversy,  or  with  the  fortunes  of  the  negroes. 
His  book  is  often  coarse  and  exceedingly  abusive  in  tone, 
but  it  presents  an  overwhelming  series  of  statistics  and  ar- 
guments on  the  economic  evils  of  slavery.  It  became  a  cam- 
paign book  in  the  canvass  of  i860  and  reached  a  circulation 
of  140,000  copies  within  five  years  of  its  publication. 

There  were  other  North  Carolinians  who  had  neither 
sympathy  nor  love  for  slavery.  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  one 
of  the  largest  planters  on  the, Roanoke  did  not  believe  in  the 
system;3  James  P.  Whedbee,  who  was  one  of  the  largest 
planters  and  slave  holders  in  Pequimans  county,  freed  his 
negroes  at  his  death  in  1857,  and  I  think  provided  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  Liberia.    The  Hon.  D.  F.  Caldwell,  who 

'See  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  in  N.  C.  University  Magazine,  1890-91, 
x,  PP.  43-56. 

'Letters  to  the  writer,  &c. 

sSee  Document  No.  17,  sess.  N.  C.  Assm.,  1866-67. 
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still  lives,  was  another  strong  opponent  and  Nereus  Menden- 
hall  (1819-1893),  a  leading  Quaker,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  prison  for  circulating  Helper's  Impending  Crisis.  Lewis 
Haynes,  a  candidate  for  Congress  just  after  the  war,  was 
another  opponent,  and  George  W.  Julian,  the  Free  Democ- 
racy candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1852,  was  the  son  of  a 
North  Carolina  Quaker.  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  after- 
wards a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  army,  pre- 
sented in  1857,  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  a  very 
strong  minority  report  against  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  was  then  being  largely  advocated  in  that 
State,  and  the  bench  of  North  Carolina,  besides  the  decisions 
of  Judge  Gaston,  can  present  the  words  of  the  elder  Ruffin, 
when  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  slave:  "I  most  freely  confess  my  sense 
of  the  harshness  of  this  proposition.  I  feel  it  as  deeply  as 
any  man  can;  and  as  a  principle  of  moral  right,  every  person 
in  his  retirement  must  repudiate  it." 

But  probably  the  North  Carolinian  who  was  most  widely 
useful  as  an  anti-slavery  agitator  was  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Reaves  Goodloe,  who  was  born  in  Louisburg,  N.  C,  on 
May  28,  1814,  and  still  survives  in  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age. 
Mr.  Goodloe  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  in  the 
academy  in  Louisburg,  and  later  in  Tennessee.  He  served 
in  the  Indian  War  in  Florida  in  1836  for  six  months  and 
came  to  Washington  in  1844  under  the  patronage  of  Willie 
P.  Mangum,  then  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  also 
president  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Goodloe  had  already  be- 
come an  abolitionist  and  remained  so  consistently  to  the  end. 
Pie  had  written  in  North  Carolina,  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1841,  an  Inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  increase  of  population  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  which  the  question  of  slavery  was  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics.  This  essay  was  first  printed  in  the 
Nezv  York  American,  in  March,  1844,  by  Charles  King,  after- 
wards president  of  Columbia  College,  and  was  pronounced 
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by  John  Qnincy  Adams  "a  most  able  essay."  It  was  re- 
printed1 in  Washington  in  1846,  under  the  title  as  given 
above.  The  argument  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  capital  invested  in  slaves  is  unproductive;  that  the 
only  effect  of  such  investments  is  to  appropriate  the  wages 
of  the  slaves.  He  illustrated  this  thought  by  contrasting 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  two  farms  of  equal  size  and' 
value,  the  one  with  the  labor  of  ten  freemen,  and  the  other 
with  that  of  ten  slaves;  the  farms  were  to  be  located  opposite 
each  other,  on  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river;  the  crops  produced  would  be  equal  in  quantity  and 
value;  all  necessary  investments  would  be  equal,  in  lands, 
houses,  farming  utensils,  horses  and  cattle;  but  the  differ- 
ence would  be,  that  while  the  Ohio  farmer  would  have  to 
pay  the  hire  of  the  labor  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  the 
southern  farmer  would  have  to  invest  ten  thousand  dollars, 
at  a  low  estimate,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  This  sum 
would,  at  that  day,  have  been  three  times  more  than  what 
he,  as  well  as  the  Ohio  farmer,  had  had  to  pay  for  his  farm 
and  equipments.  The  slave  holder  realized  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  free  labor  cultivator,  but  his  superior  gains 
consisted  in  the  wages  due  to  ten  laborers,  while  Kentucky 
realized  no  more  by  the  equal  crops  than  Ohio.  He  ex- 
plained the  absence  of  manufactures  and  commerce  in  the 
South  by  this  unnecessary  investment  in  slaves,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  very  soon  result  in 
the  development  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  this  we  see  to-day  to  the 
terror  of  the  New  England  cotton  manufacturers. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
would  destroy  no  property,  in  the  aggregate,  but  would  merely 
change  the  title  of  the  ozvncrs.     This  idea  was  treated  with 

*It  was  republished  by  Cassius  M.  Cay  in  his  Kentucky  paper  in 
»>M<\  ami  in  the  fu\St  minibus  <>l  /'/,/•  Xatumn]  Urn  by  Dr.  Gamaliel 
Bailey,  in  January,  1K47. 
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much  more  fullness  of  detail  by  Mr.  Goodloe  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1865: 

"The  economical  evil  of  slavery  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  that 
individuals  or  capitalists  may  not  make  money  out  of  it,  but 
that  society,  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  make  money  out  of  it. 
It  permits  and  encourages  an  unnecessary  investment  of 
capital,  and  a  diversion  of  capital  from  employments  which 
would  be  gainful  to  the  community  at  large,  to  one  which  js 
simply  gainful  to  one  class  of  society  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. At  a  moderate  estimate,  the  value  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South  to  their  owners,  in  December,  i860,  when  South  Caro- 
lina commenced  the  work  of  abolition  by  making  war  upon 
the  General  Government,  was  $3,000,000,000.  The  title  of 
the  owners  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  negroes,  formerly 
slaves,  have  come  into  possession  of  it.  There  has  simply 
been  a  transfer  from  one  class  of  owners  to  another,  but 
nothing  valuable  has  been  destroyed.  The  strong  arms  and 
the  skilled  labor  still  exist,  and  new  incitements  to  industry 
have  been  added  to  4,000,000  of  the  Southern  population 
who,  hitherto,  were  only  impelled  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
It  is  as  if  a  grand  assize  had  been  held,  and  a  verdict  and 
judgment  had  been  given  against  the  wrongful  possessor. 
Only  the  title  has  been  transferred,  but  no  property  has  been 
destroyed." 

When  a  copy  of  the  original  pamphlet  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  John  Stuart  Mill  he  wrote  Mr.  Goodloe  as  fol- 
lows: 


"Saint  Veran,  Avignon, 

Vaucluse,  France, 
Dec.  13th,  1864. 
"Dear  Sir:  Having  been  absent  from  England  some 
months,  I  have  but  lately  received  the  pamphlet  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  send  me.  You  are  so  clearly  right  as  to  the 
political  economy  of  the  question,  that  one  is  only  surprised 
at  its  being  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains  to  make  the 
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matter  obvious  to  others.  But  the  absurdest  opinions  are 
often  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  What  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  to  suppose  that  a  laboring  man  is  an  item  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country  that  possesses  him,  when  he  is  owned 
by  a  fellow-man,  but  not  an  item  in  it  when  he  owns  himself! 
But  great  merit  may  be  shown  in  explaining  truths  which 
ought  not  to  need  explanation,  and  that  merit  your  pamph- 
let possesses  in  a  high  degree. 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
point  you  notice  in  my  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
which  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  use  of  in  a  new  edition  which 
I  am  now  preparing. 1 

As  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  who  twenty-five  years  ago 
saw  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  as  well 
as  justice  respecting  slavery,  you  must  be  highly  gratified 
by  the  prospect  now  opened  of  the  early  realization  of  your 
utmost  wishes  on  that  subject,  however  painful  to  you  in 
many  respects  may  be  the  process  by  which  it  is  coming  to 
pass. 

With  sincere  respects,  I  am, 

Dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  Esqr." 

laI  will  add  that  the  'point  noticed'  by  me  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Mill,  to  which  he  refers,  is  in  his  preliminary  remarks  to  his  Po- 
litical Economy.  He  lays  down  the  proposition  that  in  estimating 
the  wealth  of  nations,  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  the  stock  held  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  National  Debt,  for  the  reason  that  the  National 
Debt  is  only  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the  people.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  objects  to  the  addition  of  private  mortgages  to  the 
aggregate  of  property  in  the  Nation.  This  reasoning  is  exactly 
parallel  with  my  statement  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  sent  him,  that 
the  value  of  slaves  should  not  be  added  in  as  a  part  of  the  national 
or  State's  wealth,  since  the  slave  was  no  more  valuable  than  a  free 
laborer.  Therefore,  neither,  or  both  should  be  counted  as  prop- 
erty. But  Mr.  Mill  had  failed  to  see  the  analogy  in  his  brief  chap- 
ter on  slavery." — D.  R.  G. 
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From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first  essay  Mr. 
Goodloe  was  engaged  more  or  less  continuously  in  writing 
for  the  press.  In  1849  he  published  a  reply  to  Ehvooil 
Fisher,  the  Quaker  pro-slavery  advocate,  and  about  1855 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  praying 
for  an  amendment  of  the  slave  code  which  would  recognize 
matrimony  among  the  slaves,  forbid  the  separation  of  hus- 
bands from  wives  and  young  children  and  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  learning  to  read.  This  petition  was  well  received 
by  that  body  but  provoked  no  action. 

In  1857  ne  was  associated  with  George  Melville  Weston, 
uncle  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  in  editing  The  Republic.  This 
did  not  prove  a  financial  success.  He  had  already  been, 
since  its  organization  in  1847,  an  occasional  contributor  to 
The  National  Era.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the 
anti-slavery  paper  of  the  National  Capital,  its  editor  and  pro- 
prietor being  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey.  In  the  fall  of  1858  Mr. 
Goodloe  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Era  and  remained  so 
until  the  paper  died  from  the  success  of  the  cause  which  it 
advocated  in  i860.  In  the  meantime,  through  Dr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Goodloe  had  become  acquainted  with  H.  J.  Raymond, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  became  "Our  own  Correspond- 
ent" from  Washington.  During  the  campaign  of  i860  he 
wrote  more  editorials  than  Raymond  himself,  or  any  other 
man  connected  with  the  paper.  His  connection  with  The 
Times  was  kept  up  through  i860  and  1861,  with  occasional 
letters  to  1864.  In  January,  1864,  he  went  on  The  Chronicle, 
the  Washington  organ  of  John  W.  Forney,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  The  editorials  of  The  Chronicle,  were 
'usually  written  by  him  and  he  continued  this  work  with 
more  or  less  intermission  through  1866.  In  1861-62  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  special  committee  on  the 
loyalty  of  government  employes  and  wrote  its  report.  In 
August,  1861,  he  had  proposed,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Eman- 
cipation and  the  War,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
declare  slavery  abolished   and   compensate  owners  at  the 
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rate  of  $300  per  head.  President  Lincoln  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  in  February,  1862,  sent  a  resolution  to  Congress 
offering  aid  to  the  States,  which  was  passed  by  large 
majorities.  In  the  heat  of  war  this  resolution  was  unnoticed 
except  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Goodloe's  figures  were 
then  made  the  basis  of  the  valuation  and  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  value  and  pay  for  the  slaves. 
Horatio  King,  who  had  been  Postmaster  General  in  1861/ 
and  Dr.  John  M.  Brodhead,  formerly  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  were  the  other  members.  The  work  of  valuation 
was  done  in  1862-63,  and  $900,000  was  paid  out  for  the 
slaves.  Mr.  Goodloe  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1865,  and  would  probably 
have  received  the  office  had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived,  but  as  affairs 
turned  out  he  went  back  to  North  Carolina  that  year  as  mar- 
shal of  the  State,  and  while  in  this  office  edited,  from  Sept., 
1867,  to  May,  1868,  the  Raleigh  Register.  This  paper  was 
published  by  Harvey  Hogan  Helper,  the  brother  of  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper,  also  an  abolitionist;  in  politics  it  represented 
the  conservative  interests  and  opposed  the  radical  tendencies 
of  Holden  and  The  Standard.  Goodloe  was  also  United 
States  Commissioner  for  North  Carolina  from  1869  to  1875. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  general  literary,  his- 
torical and  newspaper  work.  In  1889  he  published,  through 
BelJFord,  Clarke  &  Company,  The  Birth  of  the  Republic,  a 
volume  of  much  value,  as  it  brings  together,  within  a  limited 
compass,  the  most  important  documents  dealing  with  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  sentiments  which  culminated  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Goodloe's  connection  with  The  Na- 
tional Era  that  he  came  into  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Stowe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  first 
appeared  in  that  journal.  The  first  chapters  of  the  story 
were  submitted,  published  and  paid  for.  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
requested  to  send  others,  and  so  the  story  grew.  It  was  in 
answer  to  a  proposition  in  regard  to  some  publication  that 
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the  following  letter  was  written.1  It  may  be  called  Mrs. 
Stowe's  personal  letter  of  explanation  and  defense  to  the 
Southern  people.  It  shows  her  feelings  towards  them  and 
will  cause  them  to  entertain  more  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  author  of  the  great  anti-slavery  novel. 

Andover,  Feb.  9,  '53. 
Mr.  Goodloe, 

Dear  Sir,  The  more  I  think  of  your  undertaking  the 
more  I  am  interested  in  it.  It  has  been  my  earnest  desire 
to  address  myself  to  southern  minds,  for  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  there  was,  slumbering  at  the  South,  energy 
enough  to  reform  its  evils,  could  it  only  be  aroused. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  many  who  have  attacked  the 
system,  have  not  understood  the  southern  character,  nor  ap- 
preciated what  is  really  good  in  it.  I  think  /  have,  at  least 
I  have  tried,  during  this  whole  investigation,  to  balance  my 
mind  by  keeping  before  it  the  most  agreeable  patterns  of 
southern  life  and  character.  While  at  the  South  I  am  re- 
garded with  so  much  bitterness  as  their  accuser  at  the  bar 
of  the  world,  I  am  sure  I  have  every  disposition  in  my  heart 
to  be  their  advocate,  that  is,  in  all  things  which  are  defensi- 
ble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  truly  noble  minds  ought  to  consider 
that  the  best  friendship  which  refuses  to  defend  their  faults, 

JIt  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  16th  of  December,  1897,  George 
Lewis  Clark,  the  original  of  George  Harris  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
passed  away.  Clark  was  born  in  1812  in  Kentucky.  He  escaped 
to  the  free  states  and  lectured  in  New  England  and  gained  an  almost 
national  reputation  as  a  slave  lecturer.  During  the  war  he  went 
to  Canada,  but  at  its  close  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  stumped  the 
State  to  cool  down  the  emigration  fever  which  had  gained  strong 
hold  upon  the  negroes.  In  more  recent  years  he  traveled  through 
the  country  delivering  lectures  on  old  times  in  the  South.  In  1895 
he  broke  down  and  came  to  want;  small  sums  were  sent  to  him 
from  Kentucky  and  the  North,  but  his  destitution  was  not  relieved 
until  March,  1897,  when  a  gift  of  $350  came  to  him  from  New  Zea- 
land. 
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but  rather  treats  them  as  excrescences  which  ought  to  be 
severed,  and  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  countries. 

I  respect  and  admire  the  true,  chivalric,  noble  ideal  of  the 
southern  man,  and  therefore  more  indignantly  reprobate  all 
that  which  is  no  part  of  him,  being  the  result  of  an  unnatural 
institution,  and  which  is  unworthy  of  him,  and  therein,  I 
think,  show  myself  more  fully  a  friend  than  those  who  un- 
dertake to  defend  faults  and  all. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  country.  I  fix  my  heart  on  the 
bright  ideal  of  America  as  she  should  be,  and  therefore  con- 
demn most  unsparingly  that  part  of  her  course  and  conduct 
which  is  unworthy  of  this  ideal. 

If  I  did  not  think  there  was  good  enough  in  America  and 
pood  enough  in  the  South  to  bear  this  sifting  process,  I 
would  not  think  either  of  them  worth  living  for. 

I  have  endeavored  both  in  my  story  and  in  this  key  which 
is  to  follow,  to  separate  the  system  from  the  men,  but  I  can- 
not hope  after  all,  that  such  a  dreadful  set  of  facts  as  the 
latter  book  contains  can  be  spread  before  the  world  without 
exciting  some  reaction. 

I  cannot  hope  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  and  must  com- 
fort myself  with  the  simple  pleasure  of  feeling  friendly. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  agreeable  to  have  such  things 
brought  out  about  one's  country,  and  I,  as  an  American,  ex- 
pect to  feel  very  unpleasant  about  it,  when  I  get  to  Europe, 
but  then  I  do  not  see  any  way  that  a  cancer  can  be  cut  out 
without  giving  pain,  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  my  part  of 
the  disgrace  as  an  American,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
it  the  quicker.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  so  far  as  I  made 
impressions  in  England,  they  have  been  favorable  to  indi- 
vidual slave  holders,  though  so  very  adverse  to  the  system. 

Many  of  my  correspondents  have  told  me  this,  and  in  my 
expected  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent,  it  will  be  my 
effort  to  do  this  still  farther.  The  very  deepest  &  highest 
class  of  minds  in  England,  such  men  as  Bishop  Whetely, 
Lord  Denman,  the  earls  of  Shaftsbury  and  Carlisle,  Arthur 
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Helps,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  others  are  feeling  very  deeply 
upon  this  subject.  Their  feelings  resemble  those  of  a 
brother  or  friend,  who  see  in  some  friend  or  brother  other- 
wise highly  esteemed,  some  course  of  conduct  which  they 
think  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences,  so  that  while 
uncertain  how  to  speak  they  can  scarce  forbear  speaking. 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  them,  and  know  how 
deeply  they  feel.  They  feel  that  the  honor  of  Christianity 
is  involved  in  it.  They  feel  moreover  that  the  very  safety 
and  permanency  of  American  institutions  is  involved  in  it, 
and  they  are  men  who  would  deprecate  an  evil  to  this  coun- 
try as  an  evil  to  their  own. 

The  influence  of  such  men  when  fully  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  will  form  a  background  of  moral  influence 
which  I  think  will  be  very  valuable  to  you  southern  reform- 
ers. For  example,  the  city  of  Charleston  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  blockade  as  to  the  admission  of  any  discussion  from  the 
northern  free  States,  and  yet  I  saw  advertised  by  a  book- 
seller there,  all  the  leading  English  Reviews,  each  one  of 
which  has,  within  a  few  months,  a  very  decided  article  upon 
slavery.  The  one  in  Blackwood  I  think  has  a  good  many 
valuable  statistics. 

Now  one  of  my  objects  in  England  and  the  Continent 
is  to  put  this  class  of  minds  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
efforts  made  by  such  men  as  Cassius  Clay  and  yourself,  not 
that  I  consider  you  as  coming  at  all  under  the  same  cate- 
gory as  to  character,  but  you  are  each  endeavoring  in  your 
own  characteristic  manner  to  affect  a  similar  object. 

There  is  besides  all  this,  in  England,  some  considerable 
well  meaning  but  ill  guided  enthusiasm  on  this  subject, 
which  these  men  could  qualify  and  guide. 

So  far  from  the  slavery  question  separating  the  two  coun- 
tries, I  think  that  the  wise  &  good  in  England,  who  really 
love  and  admire  our  institutions,  and  who  being  neither 
Northern  nor  Southern  are  therefore  disinterested  advisers 
mav  be  a  material  assistance  to  us. 
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They  supply  that  public  sentiment  which  we  want  here  in 
America,  and  which  slavery  has  vitiated,  both  north  and 
south,  so  that  like  a  vitiated  atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  supporting  healthy  moral  action. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Hon.  Charles  Sumner?  If  you 
are  I  would  like  very  well  to  have  him  see  this  note,  as  it 
will  explain  to  him  more  fully  my  objects,  about  which  he 
seemed  to  have  some  solicitude.  As  to  all  this  little  flutter 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  England  and 
America,  about  slavery  and  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England, 
I  fancy  it  will  do  good  on  both  sides.  It  will  not  hurt  our 
respectable  sister,  Mrs.  Bull,  to  know  that  her  housekeeping 
is  open  to  investigation  as  well  as  ours,  and  the  only  way 
that  truth  ever  comes  out  is  by  this  kind  of  sifting.  The  dis- 
cussion will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  England,  and  so 
good  will  be  done  all  around.  It  so  happened  that  the  letter 
of  the  ladies  of  England  was  suggested  by  the  very  man  who 
has  always  been  a  leader  in  all  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
working  classes,  that  is  Lord  Shaftsbury.  I  must  say  how 
much  I  am  delighted  with  your  articles  in  the  Era,  some  of 
your  statistics  will  be  of  great  value  to  me.  When  you  get 
through  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  articles  published 
in  a  pamphlet  form?  I  should  like  to  have  several  numbers 
to  take  to  England  with  me,  and  place  in  the  hands  of  lead- 
ing men  there.  I  think  not  unlikely  I  may  get  subscribers 
for  your  paper  among  them.  I  should  like  to  hear  in  your 
next  what  prospects  you  have  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  southern  subscribers. 

I  will  now  close  this  very  long  note,  with  best  wishes  for 
your  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe. 
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Materials  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Daniel  R. 
Goodloe. 

Inquiry  |  into  the  |  causes  which  have  retarded  |  the  |  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  increase  of  population  in  the  | 
Southern  States  :|  in  which  |  the  question  of  slavery  |  is  con- 
sidered in  a  politico-economical  point  of  view.|  By  a  Caro- 
linian. |  Washington,  D.  C:  W.  Blanchard,  printer,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, | |  1846. 

8vo,  pp.  27;  various  other  editions,  see  pp.  118,  119. 

Memorial  of  Citizens  of  North  Carolina  to  the  General 
Assembly  Asking  for  Certain  Reform  [s]  in  the  Laws  relat- 
ing to  Slaves  and  Free  Persons  of  Color.    4to,  pp.  3,  circa, 

1855. 

The  I  Southern  platform  :|  or,  |  manual  of  Southern  sen- 
timent I  on  the  I  subject  of  slavery.]  By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe. | 
Boston. I   John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  publishers,  |  1858. 

8vo.,  pp.  79+  [i]. 

Second  edition,  1858,  8vo,  pp.  95-f  [1]. 

Emancipation  and  the  war.|  Compensation  Essential  to 
Peace  and  Civilization. |  In  which  it  is  made  apparent  that 
the  resources  of  the  |  country  are  three-fold  greater  than  the 
emer-|gency,  which  will  call  for  little,  if  |  any  additional  taxa- 
tion.]  By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  of  North  Carolina. 

N.  t.  p.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.  [New  York:  H.  J.  Raymond,  1861]  ,8vo,  pp.  12. 

Resources  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Southern  States. 
Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1865,  pp.  102-136. 

Letter  of  Daniel  R.  Goodloe  to  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  on 
the  Situation  of  Afifairs  in  North  Carolina.  N.  t.  p.,  n.  p., 
n.  d.     [Raleigh,  1868.]     8vo,  pp.  16. 

Shall  equality  supplant  liberty?  being  a  review  of  Mr. 
Sumner's  bill  and  speech.  N.  t.  p.,  n.  d.,  [Washington,  D. 
C,  1868].    8vo,  pp.  16. 

The  marshalship  in  North  Carolina,  being  a  reply  to 
charges  made  by  Messrs.  Abbott,  Pool,  Heaton,  Deweese, 
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Dockery,  Jones,  Lash,  and  Cobb,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  [addressed  to  Attorney  General  Hoar], 
N.  t.  p.,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  [Washington.    1869] . 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  Raleigh 
Sentinel,  June  18-Sept.  6,  1873;  New  York  Herald  extra, 
May  20,  1875;  Washington  (D.  C.)  National  Republican,  May 
20,  1875. 

Mr.  Goodloe  has  a  full  history  of  this  declaration  in  MS.  in  which 
an  adverse  view  is  taken  of  the  20th  of  May  claims. 

Finances  of  the  Revolution,  South  Atlantic  (Wilmington, 
N.  C),  1879,  iv>  PP-  75-86,  97-108. 

Emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ibid.  1880,  vi, 
pp.  245-270. 

North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  Period,  Wheeler's  Remin- 
iscences, (Columbus,  O.,  1884),  pp.  xi-xxxvii. 

The  History  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South.  Mr.  Good- 
loe has  prepared  an  extended  account  of  this  matter  from 
which  large  extracts  has  been  published  in  a  work  dealing 
with  that  period  of  American  history  by  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience  in  public  affairs. 

The  I  birth  of  the  Republic  |  compiled  from  the  |  National 
and  Colonial  Histories  and  Historical  Collection,  |  from  the 
American  Archives  and  from  Memoirs,  |  and  from  the 
Journals  and  Proceedings  |  of  the  British  Parliament  |  by  | 
Daniel  R.  Goodloe  |  containing  |  The  Resolutions,  Declara- 
tions, and  Addresses  adopted  by  the  Continental  |  Congress, 
the  Provincial  Congresses,  Conventions  and  Assemblies,  | 
of  the  County  and  Town  Meetings,  and  the  Committees  of  | 
Safety,  in  all  the  Colonies,  "from  the  Year  1765  to  1776  |  to 
which  is  added  |  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  History 
of  the  Formation  and  Adoption  |  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Election  of  President  Washington,  his  |  Inauguration,  April 
30,  1789,  a  Copy  of  the  Constitution,  |  and  Washington's  In- 
augural Speech  I  Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco  | 
Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.,  publishers  [1889]. 

l2mo,  pp.  400,  portrait  of  compiler. 
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Personal  Reminiscences  of  Washington  and  public  men 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Sept.  2,  1894,  ct  seq. 

Mr.  Goodloe  has  in  MS.:  A  synopsis  of  |  Congressional 
legislation  |  for  |  a  century. |  Being  |  an  epitome  of  the  de- 
bates leading  to  the  passage  of  all  great  measures, |  with  the 
notes  thereon;  and  showing  the  position  of  parties  and  |  of 
all  leading  men  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  |  to' 
the  present  times.  Together  with  the  Declaration  of  |  Inde- 
pendence, the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  |  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Portraits:  Portrait  in  The  Birth  of  the  Republic.  Process 
portrait  in  A7".  C.  University  Magazine,  December,  1894,  made 
from  an  oil  painting  by  W.  G.  Randall,  Esq. 


Additional  Notes  to  pp.  100,  118:  There  was  published  in  New 
York  in  1845  a  pamphlet  of  91  pages  "by  a  citizen  of  Virginia,"  en- 
titled A  condensed  anti-slavery  Bible  Argument.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy. 

President  Dred  Peacock,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  also  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  Rev.  Eli  Washington  Caruthers  (1793-1865), 
who  was  pastor  of  Alamance  church,  Guilford  county,  N.  C.,  for 
forty  years,  was  an  ardent  abolitionist.  One  Sunday  morning  in 
1861  he  prayed  that  the  young  men  of  his  congregation  who  were 
at  the  front  "might  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  returned  in  safety 
though  engaged  in  a  bad  cause."  The  next  morning  he  was  notified 
by  the  church  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  preparing  a  work  entitled,  American  Slavery  and 
the  Immediate  Duty  of  Southern  Slaveholders.  The  MS.  is  still  pre- 
served and  would  make  a  book  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
octavo.  Every  passage  in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  is  cited.  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  war  end  as  he  had  predicted.  See 
Professor  Harrison's  Studies  in  History,  No.  1. 


JOURNAL   OF   A   VOYAGE  TO    CHARLESTOWX 

IN   SO.  CAROLINA  BY  PELATIAH 

WEBSTER  IN  1765. 

Edited  by  Prof.  T.  P.  Harrison. 

Introduction. 

Pelatiah  Webster  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1725. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1746,  studied  theology,  and  preached 
in  Greenwich,  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  of  1748-49.  About 
1755  be  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  accumu- 
lated a  small  fortune,  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  study  and 
literary  work.  In  the  preface  to  his  "Political  Essays,"  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1791,  he  says:  "The  first  thirty  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  a  literary  way,  and  generally  employed  in  a  course 
of  hard  study,  and  close  attention  to  some  subject  or  other;  after 
which,  by  a  turn  in  my  private  affairs,  I  went  into  a  course  of 
mercantile  business,  which  was  indeed  more  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  inclination.  My  old  habits  of  reading  and  thinking  could  not 
easily  be  shaken  off,  and  I  was  scarce  ever  without  a  book  or  some 
subject  of  discussion  ready  prepared,  to  which  I  could  resort  the 
moment  I  found  myself  at  leisure  from  other  business." 

Mr.  Webster  was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  aiding 
the  American  cause  with  pen  and  purse,  and  in  February,  1778, 
was  seized  by  the  British  and  confined  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  days  in  the  city  jail.  Part  of  his  property  to  the  amount 
of  £500  was  confiscated. 

He  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  currency,  finance,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  was  often  consulted  on  these  matters 
by  members  of  Congress.  In  his  first  essay,  in  October,  1776,  he 
strongly  urged  the  laying  of  a  tax  to  provide  for  the  speedy 
redemption  of  the  Continental  currency,  and  in  1779  he  began,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "Essays  on  Free  Trade 
and  Finance,"  of  which  seven  were  issued,  the  last  in  1785.  His 
"Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,"  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1783,  is  mentioned  by  James  Madison  as  having 
an  influence  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a 
better  form  of  government.  Mr.  Webster  also  published  "Essays 
on  Credit."  1786;  "Reasons  for  Repealing  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
which  took  away  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  1786; 
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and  "Political  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Money, 
Public  Finance  and  other  Subjects,  published  during  the  American 
War;"  the  collected  edition  was  published  in  1791.1 

The  MS.  of  the  Voiage  to  Charlestown  is  the  property  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  through  whose  courtesy  it 
is  published.  On  the  cover  of  the  MS.  is  written:  "The  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Pinckney. 
From  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University."  President  Gilman  gave  to  the  editor  the  following 
account  of  the  MS.:  ''The  Diary  of  Pelatiah  Webster  came  to  me 
by  inheritance  from  the  estate  of  Pelatiah  Perit,  Esq.  (who  died 
in  1864),  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1802,  and  for 
ten  years  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Perit,  the  grandson  of  Pelatiah  Webster,  was  a 
well  known  merchant  in  New  York  during  most  of  his  life,  being 
a  leading  partner  in  the  house  of  Goodhue   &   Co." 

The  MS.  is  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-one 
pages,  all  but  four  of  which  are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  voyage 
to  Charleston. 

The  editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  valuable  information  contained 
in  the  notes  received  from  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  D.  D.,  President 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  Charleston;  and  from  Mr.  D.  E.  Huger 
Smith,  of  Charleston,  who,  however,  gives  all  the  credit  for  his 
interesting  notes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves;  thanks  are 
especially  due  to  "Octogenarian"  for  the  full  account  of  Bishop 
Smith  and  Historian  Hewatt  in  the  Charleston  "News  and 
Courier,"  of  26th  January,  1898.  In  many  cases  the  exact  words 
of  these  notes  have  been  used,  as  the  original  sources  of  information 
have  been  inaccessible  to  the  editor.  The  exact  copy  of  the  journal 
follows: 

xNote. — These  facts  are  taken  from  Appleton's  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography." — Editor. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  A  VOIAGE 

from  Philadelphia  to 
Charlestown  in  S°  Carolina, 

Begun  May  15,  1765. 
May  God  give  a  prosperous  voiage — 

Deo  Soli  Gloria! 
1765— 

May  15th  Wedsday,  4  °Clock  P.  M.    Saild  from  Philadel- 
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phia  in  the  Brig,  Charlestown  packet,  Tho.  Eastwick  Com.r 
for  Charlestown  in  S°  Carolina.  Came  to  an  anchor  a  little 
below  Glocesterpoint:  went  ashore  at  Glocester:  retnrnd 
again  on  board  at  7  P.  M. 

Thtirsd.  16.  Weigh*  abfc  2  A.  M.  Wind  at  N.  E.  Soon 
grounded  &  lay  by  till  6  A.  M.,  when  we  floated  and  made 
sail  with  a  fair  wind;  but  towards  night  the  wind  headed  us 
&  we  came  to  an  anchor  a  little  below  Reedy  Island. 

Frid.  17.  At  6  A.  M.,  went  ashore  at  Leston's:  high  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  &  bo1  some  fowls  &c.  for  sea 
store.  At  11  returnd  aboard  &  made  sail,  and  at  5  P.  M. 
came  to  anchor  off  Bombo  hook. 

Saturday  18.  Weighd  anchor  early,  &  made  sail  with  a 
fine  wind  at  N.:  passd  Cape  Henlopen  at  n  P.  M.:  'tis  a  low, 
sandy  land:  a  light-house  is  building  on  it.  Saild  at  abfc  7 
knotts,  S.  by  E.,  brisk  gale  &  smoth  sea.  We  gradually 
gaind  an  offing  from  land:  at  sunsett,  the  land  distant  ah*  4 
leagues:  the  coast  all  low  land  trending  nearly  N.  &  S. 

Sund.  19.  Fine  wind  at  N.,  &  most  agreable  fine  clear 
weather  &  smoth  sea:  steerd  S.  by  E.  ah*  8  knots.  Lat.  at 
noon  per  obs.  360  30' ,  at  7  P.  M.  per  reaconing  were  abreast 
Cape  Hatteras  in  Lat.  350  15',  but  were  not  in  sight  of  it. 
At  6  steerd  S.  W.  by  S. 

Monday  20.  The  wind  headed  us  &  blew  fresh  at  S.  with 
squalls  &  rain:  steerd  wrest  with  a  tumbling  sea,  reefd  M.  T.  S. 
Lat.  per  obs.  340  27' . 

Tuesd.  21.  Squally  with  rain,  &  sometimes  flattening  into 
a  calm:  steerd  west  southerly.  Abt  6  P.  M.  wind  came  about 
to  ye  N.  E.  with  rain,  thick  clouds  &  squalls,  and  a  bad  sea. 
Lat.  pr.  obs.  340  31  '.  We  apprehend  ourselves  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  &  set  greatly  to  ye  eastwd  by  ye  current. 

Wedsd.  22.  Run  before  the  wind — a  brisk  gale — steering 
W.  S.  W.:  bad,  heavy  sea:  find  ourselves  set  greatly  to  the 
eastwd  by  the  Gulf  Stream.    No  sight  of  land.    Lat.  pr.  obs. 

34°  31'. 

Thursd.  23d.    Still  before  the  wind,  a  heavy  sea:  we  are 
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doubtless  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  with  a  W.  S.  W.  course  of 
4  or  5  knots  we  gain  no  southing.  Eat.  pr.  obs.  340  31' .  At 
4  P.  M.  squally  with  small  rain:  the  sea  falls,  so  we  hope 
ourselves  clear  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Frid.  24th.  Wind  at  N.  E.  but  small:  are  clear  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  &  in  soundings  abl  24  fathom.  Lat.  pr.  obs.  33..  57. 
In  fear  of  the  shoals  calld  the  Frying-pan. 

Saturd.  25.  Still  before  the  wind  steering  W.  S.  W.:  very 
smoth  sea.    Soundings  from  20  to  16  fathom.    Lat.  pr.  obs. 

33°  18'. 

Sund.  26.  Fine  gale  at  N.  E.  Steering  W.  by  S.  W.  & 
W.  by  N.  at  10  A.  M.  made  the  land  a  head  &  on  the  star- 
board bow.  'tis  low  land,  with  very  few  risings  or  homocks: 
are  right  of  the  Bar  of  Chstown :  at  1 1  shortend  sail  &  took 
the  pilot  on  board:  at  1  P.  M.  crossd  the  bar:  at  2  drop't  an- 
chor in  ye  Bay  abreast  the  market  house  abl  a  cables  length 
from  the  shore.  Soon  went  ashore  and  at  4  P.  M.  went  to 
St.  Philips  Ctch.  and  there  attended  Divine  service.  Slept  at 
night  at  Mr.  Rutherford's.1 

May  27.  Spent  in  viewing  the  town.  It  contains  ab*  1000 
houses,  with  inhabitants,  5000  whites  and  20000  blacks:  has 
8  houses  for  religious  worship,  viz.  St.  Philip's  &  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Ctch.  of  England,  large  stone  buildings  with  por- 
ticos with  large  pillars  and  steeples.  St.  Michael's  has  a 
good  ring  of  bells.  1  Scotch  presbyterian  Ctch.;  1  Inde- 
pend1,  calld  the  New  England  Meeting;  t  Duch  Ctch.,  &  two 
Baptist  Meetings,  &  one  french  Ctch.:  these  3  last  very 
small. 

The  State-house  is  a  heavy  building  of  abl  120  by  40  feet. 
The  Council  Chamber  is  ab*  40  feet  square,  decorated  with 


'In  March,  1765,  Charles  Dawson  opened  a  tavern  "in  the  house 
next  to  Mr.  Rutherford's." — S.  C.  Gazette.  David  Rutherford,  of 
Charles  Town,  wharfinger,  on  7th  Jan.,  1776,  made  his  will,  leaving 
his  property  to  his  brother,  Robert  Rutherford,  of  Indian  Land, 
planter.— P.  C.  Book  1774-78,  306. 

Rutherford  &  Ainsh'e  were  merchants  of  No.  6  Elliott  St. — Alma- 
nac of  1782. 
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many  heavy  pillars  &  much  carving,  rather  superb  than 
elegant.  The  assembly  room  is  of  ye  same  dimensions,  but 
much  plainer  work,  'tis  convenient  enoh.  There  are  sun- 
dry publick  offices  kept  in  small  apartments  below:  there  are 
two  flights  of  stairs,  one  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
the  other  to  the  assembly  room.  Below  stairs  is  a  court- 
house where  the  courts  of  common  pleas  &  pleas  of  ye  crown 
are  kept,  but  is  yet  unfinishd. 

The  streets  of  this  city  run  N.  &  S.,  &  E.  &  W.,  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles:  they  are  not  paved  except  the 
foot-ways  within  the  posts  ab1  6  feet  wide,  which  are  paved 
with  brick  in  the  principal  streets. 

There  are  large  fortifications  here  but  mostly  unfinishd 
and  ruinous.  There  is  a  pretty  fort  on  James  Island  calld 
Johnson's  fort  which  comands  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  great  number  of  breastworks  and  cannon  all  round 
the  town  with  a  fosse  much  filld  up.  There  are  also  mounds 
thrown  up  and  ditches  round  the  back  part  of  the  town  but 
all  ruinous  &  nearly  useless. 

The  town  stands  on  a  neck  of  land  formd  by  the  two 
rivers,  Ashley  on  the  S.  &  Cowper  on  the  north,  fronting  the 
Bay  ab1  9  miles  within  the  Bar.  The  two  rivers  are  not  more 
than  a  mile  apart  at  several  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the 
only  considerable  road  wch  leads  from  the  City  is  up  the  neck 
&  calld  the  path  and  at  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  town 
it  forks  &  runs  into  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  laborious  business  is  here  chiefly  done  by  black  slaves 
of  which  there  are  great  multitudes.  The  climate  is  very 
warm:  the  chief  produce  is  rice  &  indigo:  the  manufacture 
of  hemp  is  set  afoot  &  like  to  succeed  very  well.  They  have 
considerable  lumber  &  naval  stores.  They  export  annually 
100,000  barrels  of  rice  &  60,000  lbs  indigo,  [Rice  worth  on 
average  6  shillings  pr.  ct  i.  e.  30/  pr.  BB1.  Indigo  from  3/ 
to  3/6  per  lb.]  with  considerable  pine  boards,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, hemp,  staves,  &c:  have  very  few  mechanic  arts  of  any 
sort,  &  very  great  quantity  of  mechanic  utensils  are  im- 
ported from  England  &  the  Northd  Colonies. 
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The[y]  have  no  considerable  seminaries  of  learning,  but 
many  youth  of  quality  go  to  London  for  an  education.  The 
people  are  vastly  affable  and  polite,  quite  free  from  pride,  & 
a  stranger  may  make  himself  very  easy  with  them. 

The  whites  in  this  province  are  computed  at  ab1  20,000  & 
the  blacks  at  4  times  that  number.  The  English  settlements 
extend  two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  country  westwd 
into  the  Cherokee  &  Catawba's  country,  &  those  distant 
westw  parts  of  the  province  are  settled  by  great  numbers  of 
people  that  travel  from  the  northard  for  lands  from  the 
back  parts  of  Pensylvania,  Maryland  &  Virginia,  &  consist 
mostly  of  Dutch  &  Irish  families:  the  pine  sandy  plains  ex- 
tend two  hundred  miles  westward  before  any  mountains  rise, 
nor  is  there  a  mill  or  any  other  water  works  to  be  found  in  all 
that  space. 

There  is  a  little  wheat  raisd  in  this  province,  but  poor  in 
quality,  nor  will  it  produce  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  price 
of  the  northwd  flour  which  is  the  principal  supply  of  bread. 
Few  apples  grow  here:  all  the  cyder  used  here  is  imported. 
There  are  a  few  vessels  built  here,  and  are  all  plankd  with 
pitch  pine  plank,  &  the  crooked  timbers  are  live  oak  (a  wood 
of  great  firmness  and  durableness)  and  the  beams,  keels,  & 
all  other  strait  timbers  are  of  pitch  pine:  'tis  said  that  a  ship 
well  built  here  will  last  thirty  years. 

There  is  a  pretty  well  chosen  library  in  town  purchasd  by 
private  subscriptions  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  by  the  name 
of  the  Chstown  Librarv  Society. x 


aNot  probably  "die  first  public  library  in  America." — McCrady: 
"History  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Government,"  p.  353.  That 
the  library  at  Henrico,  Va.,  "was  the  first  public  library  in  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  is  a  moral  certainty." — Steiner:  "Rev.  Thomas  Bray 
and  his  American  Libraries,"  American  Historical  Review,  Vol. 
II,  N°  1,  pp.  59-75.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  established  altogether 
thirty  libraries  similar  to  the  one  in  Charleston. — See  Dr.  Steiner's 
article.  The  earliest  library  laws  in  America  are,  as  far  as  known, 
those  passed  in  1700  and  in  1712  with  regard  to  the  Charleston 
Library. — Trott:  "Laws  of  the  British  Plantations  in  America." 
London,  1721,  quoted  by  Dr.  Steiner. 
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The  most  active  season  of  the  year  is  from  Decr  to  May 
by  which  time  most  of  their  crops  of  rice  &  indigo  are  bro* 
to  town  &  shipd  off  so  that  during  the  great  heat  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  months  the  merchants  in  town  have  little 
to  do.  There  are  but  few  country  seats  near  the  town,  & 
many  people  move  to  considerable  distances  up  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  summer  and  avoid  the  intense  heats 
&  connnd  air  of  the  town:  the  winds  generally  blowing  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  from  the  south  &  S.  W.  from  off 
the  hot  sands  of  Florida  and  Georgia  are  much  warmer  than 
the  Westindia  breezes  which  come  in  from  the  sea. 

Dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Thomas  Shirley,1  a  very  polite 
English  Gent,  residing  here  in  very  genteel  fashion:  is  an 
ingenuous  ready  man:  was  bread  a  merch1,  has  traveld  much, 
understands  several  modern  languages:  passd  the  afternoon 
agreably  with  him. 

Tuesday  28.  Still  viewing  the  town  with  some  attention. 
Dined  with  Mr.  William  Glen,2  a  reputable  merch*  in  the 
town  who  deals  largely  in  the  London  trade:  in  the  after- 
noon took  an  airing  into  the  country  with  him  in  his  chair 
several  miles:  the  road  is  level  &  sandy  &  woud  be  very  hot 
were  it  not  shaded  by  fine  avenues  of  large  trees  growing 
close  by  each  side  of  the  road  and  shading  it. 

Thomas  Shirley  and  Edward  Martin  were  partners  of  the  firm 
of  Shirley  and  Martin. — S.  C.  Gazette,  13  July,  1765.  They  adver- 
tise "very  good  Fayal  wines,"  and  later  a  cargo  of  "fifty  healthy 
young  Gold  Coast  negroes." 

2William  Glen,  "son  of  John  Glen,  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced 
directly  back  to  Robert  and  Margaret  Bruce.  John  Glen  had  a 
number  of  daughters,  of  whom  Elizabeth  (sister  of  Wm  Glen  who 
entertained  Mr.  Webster)  married  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Through 
her  and  her  husband's  influence  at  Court,  her  brother,  James  Glen, 
was  appointed  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina.  *  *  *  * 
William  Glen  has  no  descendants  bearing  the  name,  the  last,  Dr. 
William  Glen,  who  practised  in  Charleston,  having  died  in  185 — . 
The  only  descendants  are  the  Reeves  family  of  Charleston,  and  the 
Spanns  of  Galveston,  Texas." — Letter  to  the  editor. 
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Wedsday  29.  Still  sauntring  abo1  town  as  much  as  the 
great  heats  will  permit.  Dined  with  Mr.  Tho.  Smith,1  a 
reputable  merchfc  in  this  town  &  in  very  fine  business:  is  an 
agreable  sensible  kind  man:  passed  my  time  with  him  very 
pleasantly  several  hours. 

Thursd.  30.  Dined  this  day  with  Mr.  John  Poaug,2  a 
Scotch  merch*  in  this  City,  a  very  genteel  polite  man. 

Frid.  31.  Dined  with  Revd  Rob1  Smith,3  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  in  this  City,  an  English  Gent,  educated  at  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge:  a  very  sociable  &  polite  clergyman. 

Sat.  June.  1.  Rode  into  the  country  seven  miles  with  Mr. 
Tho.  Loughton  Smith  to  the  country  seat  of  C01.  Benjn 
Smith.4     Dined  there:  spent  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly: 

aTho.  Smith.  See  note  below  on  Tho.  Loughton  Smith,  Col. 
Benj.m  Smith,  and  Tho.  Smith. 

2Mr.  John  Poaug  was  a  well-known  merchant,  a  partner  of  John 
Torrans.  He  married  a  Miss  Wragg  of  a  noted  Charles  Town  fam- 
ily. For  notice  of  his  death,  see  S.  C.  and  Amn  Gazette,  16  Dec, 
1780. 

3Revd  Rob*  Smith  (see  Dalcho's  Church  History  of  S.  C.)  was 
born  in  Norfolk,  England,  1732.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became 
a  commoner  of  Caius  and  Gonville  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  appointed  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Charles  Town, 
and  arrived  there  Nov.  3d,  1757.  He  was  made  Rector  in  1759. 
Having  espoused  the  Colonial  cause,  he  was,  in  1780,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Charlestown,  banished  to  Philadelphia.  Returning  to 
Charlestown  in  1783,  he  resumed  his  duties,  became  the  first  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College  of  Charleston,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1798.  In  1795  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  (in  Philadelphia)  first 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  He  died  in  1801.  His  descendants  have 
been  and  are  a  distinguished  family  in  Charleston. 

4Benjamin  Smith  and  Thomas  Smith  were  brothers,  sons  of  Col. 
Thomas  Smith  by  his  marriage  to  Sabina,  daughter  of  the  Second 
Landgrave  Smith. 

Maj.,  or  Col.,  Benjamin  Smith  was  for  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  Colony.  A  very  successful  merchant,  he  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  fortune.  He  filled  many  public  positions, 
and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  Assistant  Justices  of  the  Province. 
For  many  years  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Honourable  the  Commons 
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the  Col.  is  a  Gent,  of  ab1  50,  cheerful,  easy,  &  generous:  has 
a  great  fortune  &  declines  business,  having  turnd  over  his 
mercantile  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Tho. 

Sund.  2.  Attended  Divine  service  at  St.  Michael's.  Dined 
at  Mr.  Torrans's1  on  the  bay,  a  reputable  merch*,  with  Col. 
Howard2  &  sundry  European  Gent. 

House  of  Assembly.  He  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1770, 
in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age.  There  are  in  Charleston  many  of  his 
descendants. 

His  brother  Thomas  had  also  a  successful  career  as  a  merchant 
and  banker.  He  left  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Moore, 
daughter  of  Roger  Moore,  of  New  Hanover  County,  N.  C.  His  de- 
scendants have  rilled  many  prominent  positions  in  both  the  Caro- 
linas. 

Thomas  Loughton  Smith  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  by  his 
first  wife,  Ann  Loughton.  He  married  Elizabeth  Inglis,  and  two 
of  their  sons  married  daughters  of  the  celebrated  Hon.  Ralph  Izard 
of  Goose  Creek.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Philip's  Church  and 
a  gentleman  of  great  prominence  socially  and  otherwise. 

*Mr.  Torrans  is  John  Torrans  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Torrans, 
Poaug,  &  Co.,  who  sold  India  Muslins,  Wine,  Salt,  Ironmongery, 
and  many  other  commodities.  They  were  also  ship-brokers  and 
agents. — See  above  note  on  Mr.  Poaug.  John  Torrans  was  born 
in  the  County  of  Derry,  Ireland;  married  Elizabeth,  3rd  daughter 
of  Hon.  William  Smith,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York;  and  died  1780.  His  tombstone  is  in  the  Circular  Church 
yard. 

2Col.  Howard  was  perhaps  Col.  Probart  Howarth,  who  in  1744 
was  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  independent  companies  stationed  in 
South  Carolina.  He  was  an  executor  of  Catherine  Croft,  widow 
of  Childermas  Croft,  Esq.,  in  which  capacity  he  conveyed  lands  in 
1769.  See  M.  C.  O.  N.,  3,  460.  Col.  Howarth  was  for  some  time 
Commandant  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Fortifications  and  Commandant  of  the  Fort,  he  was  present  on 
29  June,  1775,  when  the  division  line  was  run  between  the  land  be- 
longing to  Fort  Johnson  and  the  land  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Lam- 
boll.— Charleston  Year  Book,  1883. 

In  1785,  the  Legislature,  by  enactment,  granted  citizenship  to  Col. 
Probart  Howarth.  In  1784,  Col.  Probart  Howarth,  late  of  South 
Carolina,  conveyed  lands  in  Georgia,  the  conveyance  reciting  the 
marriage  sometime  since  made  between  James  Graham  and  Hester, 
daughter  of  the  said  Col.  Howarth. 
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Mr.  Torrans  is  a  sensible  man  &  deals  largely  as  a  mer- 
chant in  partnership  with  Mr.  Poaug  'fore  mentioned. 

Monday,  3.  Dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Thomas  Liston,1  a 
reputable  merch1  born  here:  is  a  man  of  great  openess  & 
politeness,  of  generous  sentiments  &  very  genteel  behaviour: 
passed  the  afternoon  very  agreably  in  his  sumer  house  with 
him  &  Mr.  Lindo,2  a  noted  Jew,  inspector  of  Indigo  here. 

Tuesd.  4.  The  militia  all  appeard  under  arms,  ab1  800,  & 
the  guns  at  all  the  forts  were  fird,  it  being  the  King's  Birth- 
day. The  artillery  made  a  good  appearance  and  performed 
their  exercises  &  firings  very  well.  The  militia  were  not  so 
well  traind  &  exercised,  but  made  a  pretty  good  &  handsome 
appearance.  [Side  note.]  N.  B.  The  militia  &  artillery  of 
Chstown  are  said  to  consist  of  1300  men  in  the  whole  list 
from  16  to  60  years  old. 

Dined  with  Mr.  AVm.  Glen  afore  mentiond. 

Weds.  5.     Rode  out  to  Mr.  George  Marshal's3  country 

Thomas  Liston  was  probably  of  the  firm  of  Middleton,  Liston, 
&  Hope,  general  merchants,  dealing  largely  in  Osnabnrgs,  Fayal 
wines,  Hardware,  Gold  Coast  negroes,  etc.  They  also  represented 
various  ships  and  "snows"  trading  with  Bristol  and  other  ports. 

2Mr.  Lindo,  a  noted  Jew,  is  "Moses  Lindo,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
Inspector-General  of  Indigo  in  this  town,"  whose  death  is  chronicled 
with  the  above  explanation  in  the  Gazette,  26  April,  1774.  He  has 
left  none  of  his  name,  but  we  find  a  very  characteristic  advertisement 
in  which  he  states  he  has  been  for  some  time  Inspector  etc.  "at  1 
per  ct."  He  "acquaints  the  public  that  it  will  not  hereafter  suit 
him  to  do  the  same  for  less  than  two  dollars  per  hundred."  He 
informs  "all  who  are  not  on  his  register"  that  he  will  serve  them 
for  5  per  ct.  if  a  request  be  sent  "accompanied  by  a  ten  pound  bill." 
He  further  declines  "to  be  thought  the  father  of  iniquitous  practices 
committed  with  Carolina  Indigo." 

3Mr.  George  Marshall  was  one  of  five  or  six  brothers,  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  had  settled  in  Charles  Town  some  years  prior  to 
1765.  He  was  brother  to  Mr.  Alexander  Marshall,  grandfather  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Marshall,  D.  D.,  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Char- 
leston. The  son  of  the  latter,  Maj.  Alexander  Marshall,  Pres.  of 
St.    Andrew's    Society,   is   one   of  the   most   prominent   citizens  of 
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seat  3  miles  from  town  on  Ashley  River:  dined  there:  viewd 
his  plantation:  saw  his  rice  and  indigo  growing  in  the  field, 
&  his  negroes  howing  it.  The  rice  grows  much  like  rye  but 
somewhat  finer  &  paler.  The  indigo  is  a  dark  colord  weed 
growing  on  a  clumsy  stalk  which  branches  much  &  bears 
single  leaves  somewhat  like  buckwheat  &  abt  as  high.  I 
viewed  also  his  vats  for  steeping,  beating  &  lyming  his  in- 
digo, the  trough  for  pressing  it,  conveniences  for  drying,  &c. 
in  short  the  whole  process,  but  it  not  being  the  season  for 
making  it  I  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
process  perform3. 

Mr.  Marshal  is  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  great  humanity 
and  courtesy,  very  happy  in  his  plantation  &  of  a  fine  agre- 
able  temper:  he  has  a  very  beautiful  orangery,  &  fine  garden 
with  variety  of  fine  vegetables  of  the  growth  of  the  climate, 
as  oranges,  chickesaw  plumbs,  catalpas,  nectarines,  figs,  &c, 
&c.  Drank  a  most  excelent  bottle  of  claret  with  him  and 
returnd  to  town  with  great  pleasure,  &  passd  the  evening 
with  Tommy  Smith  very  agreably,  had  smelts  among  other 
trigs  for  supper. 

Thursd.  6th  Spent  the  forenoon  very  agreably  in  the  Li- 
brary with  the  librarian  Air.  Carwithen.1  Dined  with  par- 
son Smith  &  passed  the  afternoon  with  him  and  Mr.  Cral- 
lan,2  and  English  gent,  late  from  London,  &  was  diverted  by 

Charleston.     George  Marshall,  whose  "country  seat"  Mr.  Webster 
visited  in  1765,  died  16  July,  1767,  at  the  age  of  59.     The  witnesses 
to  his  will  were  Alexander  Hewit,  William  Glen,  Jr.,  and  Richard 
Mason. 
P.  C.  1761-77,  f-  45- 

*Mr.  Carwithen.  "Last  Sunday  died,  aged  66  years  (41  of  which 
he  had  resided  in  this  Province)  Mr.  William  Carwithen,  Librarian 
of  the  Charles  Town  Library  Society,  and  yesterday  Mr.  William 
Hort  was  elected  to  succeed  him."  S.  C.  Gazette  of  Thursday,  6 
Sept.,  1770. 

2Mr.  Crallan  is  an  Episcopal  minister  who  came  to  Charles  Town 
in  1764;  nothing  further  has  been  learned  of  him. 
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some  fine  airs  on  the  harpsichord  by  Mr. an  English 

organist. 

Friday  7.  Attended  the  Library:  very  sultry:  spent  the 
evening  with  the  Revd  Mr.  Smith. 

Saturday  8.  Very  hot:  met  with  disappointment  in  the 
sale  of  my  flour  which  lies  on  my  hands  &  I  fear  I  must  leave 
it  unsold  or  expose  it  to  vendue  with  loss  of  what  I  have 
procured  with  long  pains  &  industry:  my  mind  is  somew* 
depressd. 

Dined  with  Mr.  Liston,  passd  ye  afternoon  agreably  at  his 
summer  house  till  5  o'clock  P.  M.  then  went  up  into  the 
steple  of  St.  Michael's  the  highest  in  town  &  which  comands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  town,  harbour,  river,  forts,  sea,  &c. 

Sunday.  9.  Attended  the  Scotch  presbyterian  etch.  wth 
Mr.  Glen.    Dined  with  him.    At  night  attended  the  funeral 

of    Mr.  a  genteel    gentleman  of   the  law  who  was 

buried  in  the  Scotch  way  with  a  sort  of  sermon,  prayers,  & 
singing  in  the  etch,  in  stead  of  the  service. 

Monday  10.  Have  taken  a  passage  to  Philadelphia  on 
board  the  sloop  Peggy,  Nicholson  master.  Dined  at  the 
ordinary  &  payed  22/6  curr>'  for  dinner.  Cannot  yet  sell  my 
flour:  am  somew*  concerned. 

Tuesday  11.  Sold  12  BB1.  flour  at  £4  curr^  pr.  c*  which 
is  ab1  first  cost  to  Mr.  Peter  Boquet1  &  the  rest  Mr.  Liston 
procured  me  a  sale  of  at  90/  pr.  cl.  So  I  am  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  sales.     Dined  with  Mr.  Liston,  Capt.  Bains2 

'Mr.  Peter  Boquet  is  Peter  Bocquet  who  is  mentioned  in  Ram- 
say's "Revolution  in  South  Carolina"  (Vol.  II,  p.  264)  among  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  imprisoned  under  the  old  Exchange  by  Col. 
Balfour  in  1780. 

Peter  Bocquet  the  elder  of  Charles  Town  made  his  will  on  9  Dec. 
1780,  and  it  was  proved  after  the  return  of  peace  in  1783.  He  left 
several  daughters  and  a  son,  Maj.  Peter  Bocquet. 

2Capt.  Bains  is  perhaps  Captain  John  Rains,  of  the  Sloop  Alti- 
tude, sailed  on  nth  November,  1765,  for  Bermuda. 
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from  London  &  Mr.  Head.1  Passed  the  evening  at  the 
Revd  Rob1  Smith's. 

Wedsday  12.  Spent  most  of  this  day  in  settling  my  little 
accts,  exchanging  my  monies  into  dollars.  The  season  is 
gay  but  the  air  sultry,  yet  coold  by  frequent  squalls  of  wind 
&  rain.  Passed  some  hours  in  Mr.  Liston's  sum1"  house 
and  the  evening  with  Mr.  Glen. 

Thursd.  13.  See  an  aligator  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  rivers  &  bays  in  this  country.  They  are  made  much 
like  what  is  calld  swift  in  N.  England.  This  I  see  was  ab*  3 
feet  long  &  three  inches  diamr  in  the  body:  his  skin  was 
scaly  much  like  a  snake,  his  mouth  very  large  and  kavern- 
ous,  his  teeth  irregular,  long,  partaking  partly  of  those  of 
fish  &  partly  of  those  of  a  dog.  Some  of  these  amphibious 
animals  here  are  surprizingly  large  &  15  or  18  feet  long. 

A  warm  morning  but  clear.  Dined  this  day  at  the  ordi- 
nary &  paid  20/.  See  several  of  my  countrymen  from 
Rhode  Island  &c.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Liston's 
summer  house  and  the  evening  at  Mr.  Glen's. 

Friday  14.  A  hot  sultry  day.  Went  with  Mr.  Liston  in 
a  boat  to  Sullivan's  Island  where  were  2  or  300  negro's  per- 
forming quarentine  with  the  small  pox.  This  island  is  7 
miles  E.  from  the  town,  is  ab*  4  miles  long,  very  sandy,  hot, 

lMr.  Head  is  perhaps  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Hest  and  Head,  who 
sold  Dry  Goods  in  great  variety,  flour,  salt,  and  young  negroes 
from  Barbadoes. — Gazette,  16th  March,  1765. 

In  1769  Sir  John  Head,  Baronet,  died,  and  the  baronetcy  was 
afterwards  claimed  by  and  confirmed  to  his  distant  cousin,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  son  of  John  Head,  merchant  of  Liverpool.  Sir 
Edmund  Head  died  November,  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sir  John  Head,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  in 
1858  Governor-General  of  Canada. — Burke's  Peerage. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  died  in  Charles  Town, 
28th  May,  1772,  and  his  Lady  in  May,  1775.  In  September,  1775, 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  Baronet,  was  elected  as  a  delegate  from  Charles 
Town  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  On  24th  November,  1775,  he 
advertised  that  he  had  removed  his  stock  of  liquors  to  the  planta- 
tion of  Stephen  Cater,  Esq.,  near  Dorchester. — See  Gazette. 
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and  barren,  tho  there  are  some  groves  of  trees  in  it:  there 
is  a  pest-house  here  with  pretty  good  conveniences:  the 
most  moving  sight  was  a  poor  white  man  performing  quar- 
antine alone  in  a  boat  at  anchor  ten  rods  from  shore  with  an 
awning  &  pretty  poor  accomodations. 

Returned  at  2  P.  M.  Passed  just  under  Shoots  Folly,1  a 
low  land  ab*  3  miles  from  town  with  no  timber  on  it.  Passed 
the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Liston,  and  the  evening  wth-Rev.d 
Rob.1  Smith.  See  the  piemento  tree,  which  has  a  leaf  like  a 
flag  and  a  stalk  like  a  large  cabbage  stalk,  &  bears  large 
tostling  white  flowers. 

Sat.  June  15.  Warm  &  sultry.  Dined  with  Mr.  Liston, 
&  passed  the  forenoon  at  the  library.  Passed  some  hours 
this  afternoon  with  some  Guinea  captains,  who  are  a  rough 
set  of  people,  but  somewhat  carressd  by  the  merchta  on  acc° 
of  the  g*  profits  of  their  commissions.  Spent  the  evening 
in  walking  and  smokd  a  pipe  at  Mr.  Glen's. 

Sund.  j 6.  A.  M.  attended  Divine  service  at  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  meeting.  Revd  Mr.  Hewett2  preachedd.  Dined 
with  Mr.  Glen  &  sundry  other  gent11  viz.    Mr  Miche,3  Mc- 

^hoot's  Folly  is  now  called  Castle  Pinckney,  situated  in  Charles- 
ton  Harbor. 

2Rev<i  Mr.  Hewett  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hewatt,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  Scotch  (First)  Presbyterian  Church  from  1763  to  1776.  On 
the  20  March,  1763,  he  was  Moderator  of  the  Session  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  the  church  of  that  date  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
1776  he  left  the  Province  on  account  of  his  royalist  opinions. 

Dr.  Hewatt  is  best  known,  however,  as  the  first  historian  of  South 
Carolina.  The  title  of  his  work  is,  "An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia." 
London,  1779.  See  McCrady's  "South  Carolina  under  the  Pro- 
prietary Government,"  pp.  16-17.  Hewatt' s  work,  a  correspondent 
writes,  "is  the  basis— in  fact  the  substance — of  Ramsay's  history, 
which  quotes  him  copiously  (without  acknowledgment)  and  follows 
him  blindly." 

3Mr.  Miche. — Of  this  Scotch  family  there  were  several  in  the 
Province.  James  Michie  was  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  Chief-Jus- 
tice I7S9-I76I.     William  Michie,  a  merchant,  was  born  in  the  parish 
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Cauly,1  merchts,  &c.  P.  M.  Attended  Divine  service  at 
the  New  England  Independent  meeting.  Mr.  Redman2 
alias  Edmunds  preachd,  who  together  with  Mr.  Smith3  an 
aged  an  infirm  gentn  is  the  minister  of  this  meeting,  'tis  ab* 
the  bigness  of  the  Scotch  meeting,  has  but  a  little  bit  of  a 
gallery.  I  am  told  this  congregation  had  its  rise  from  some 
uneasy  people  headed  by  one  Mr.  Smith  who  is  their  present 
minister  &  who  had  his  education  at  Cambridge  College  in 
N  England.     Had  a  fine  walk  with  Mr.  Carpenter4  a  gentn 

of  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  died  1  Nov.,  1771,  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  age.  A  tombstone  to  his  memory  in  the  Scotch  Church 
yard  was  erected  by  his  brother,  John  Michie. 

Alexander  Michie,  merchant,  died  in  August,  1774.  The  firms 
of  Michie  &  Macaulay,  and  Ogilvie,  Forbes,  &  Michie  existed  in 
1765. — See  Gazette. 

*McCauly  is  probably  the  member  of  the  firm  above  mentioned, 
Michie  &  Macaulay.  Nothing  more  of  him  has  been  learned. 
"The  firm  dealt  chiefly  in  wines,  but  all  merchants  of  the  day  seem 
to  have  sold  negroes." 

!"Mr.  Redman  alias  Edmunds"  was  Rev.  James  Edmonds,  an 
Englishman,  pastor  of  the  Independent  Meeting — the  Circular 
Church — from  1754  to  1767.  He  is  said  to  have  removed  from 
Charles  Town  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  Georgia,  and  later  to 
have  become  an  itinerant  preacher.  After  losing  his  eye-sight,  he 
is  said  to  have  returned  to  Charleston  and  to  have  died  there  in 
1794.  His  marriage  to  Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas  Broughton,  Esq., 
in  July,  1761,  and  her  death  in'  June,  1774,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Gazette. — See  Charleston  Year  Book,  1882,  p.  380. 

8"Mr.  Smith,  an  aged  and  infirm  gent","  was  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Smith,  a  grandson  of  the  first  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  Governor 
of  the  Province  1683.  Josiah  Smith  was  born  in  1704.  Having 
completed  his  education  in  Massachusetts,  he  commenced  preaching 
in  1726.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  from  1742  to 
1750.  In  1749  or  50  he  was  paralyzed,  but  survived  for  many  years, 
dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1781.— Year  Book,  1882. 

40f  Mr.  Carpenter  no  further  information  has  been  obtained. 
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from  Jamaica  just  arrived,  &  afterwards  spent  the  evening 
very  agreably  with  Mr.  Glen. 

Monday  17.  Taken  up  in  putting  my  things  aboard  for  a 
passage  to  Philadelphia.  P.  M.  Rode  to  Mr.  Marshal's 
plantation. 

Tuesday  18.  Not  liking  the  accomodations  of  the  sloop 
Peggy,  disembarkd  &  embarkd  on  board  the  brigantine, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Tho9  Mason  Comandr,  for  Philadelphia, 
took  leave  of  all  my  Charlestown  friends.  At  4  P.  M.  made 
sail:  at  7  anchord  off  the  fort  not  being  able  to  get  over  the 
bar.  I  have  Mrs.  Phanny  Johnson  an  infant  of  5  years  old 
in  my  care  for  the  voiage.  She  is  a  fatherless  child  &  bound 
to  Philada  in  her  way  to  Quebeck.  to  her  grandfather  the 
Revd  Mr.  Brooks  who  has  sent  for  her. 

Now  I  have  left  Charlestown  an  agreable  &  polite  place 
in  which  I  was  used  very  genteelly  &  contract*  much  ac- 
quaintance for  the  time  I  staid  here.  The  heats  are  much 
too  severe,  the  water  bad,  the  soil  sandy,  the  timber  too 
much  evergreen;  but  with  all  these  disadvantages,  'tis  a 
flourishing  place,  capable  of  vast  improvement:  will  have  I 
fear  some  uncomfortable  bands  of  banditti  on  its  frontiers 
soon,  it's  distance  from  proper  authority  having  already 
drawn  there  great  numbers  of  very  idle  dissolute  people  who 
begin  to  be  very  troublesome. 

Weds-day  19th.  At  4  A.  M.  weighed  anchor  &  made 
sail:  the  wind  headed  us  and  we  turnd  it  over  the  Bar  at  12, 
wind  at  N.  E.:  steerd  E.  S.  E.  'till  we  gaind  a  good  offing, 
then  tackd  &  steerd  N.  'till  we  were  at  night  abreast  Bull's 
Island  then  tackd  again  &  stood  off  from  the  land. 

Thursd.  20.  Squally  with  thunder  &  rain:  steerd  east- 
ward:   light  winds:    no  observation. 

Friday  21.  Steerd  N.  E.  by  E.  Squally  with  thunder  & 
rain.  Whistling  winds.  Lat.  obs.  330  19'  N.  Wind  at 
S.  W.  Brisk  gale  latter  part  of  the  day.  See  several  water- 
spouts this  day  very  near  us,  which  raised  a  terrible  sea  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  dangerous  flaws  of  wind. 
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Sat.  22.  Fine  wind  at  S.  by  W.:  have  run  N.E.  &  N.E. 
by  E.  at  ab*  8  knots  for  24  hours  past  all  the  time  in  the  Gulf 
stream:  at  8  A.  M.  think  ourselfes  abreast  Cape  Hatteras: 
from  this  time  'till  12  steerd  N.  N.  W.  Lat.  obsd  350  59': 
thence  N.:  fine  wind  at  S.:  7  k*  gale:  at  out  of  the  Gulf 
Stream:  smoth  sea  &  clear  sky.  Go  easy  under  top  gallant 
sails,  foretopmast  &  lower  studding  sails,  &  ring-tail:  are  in 
soundings.  Saw  sundry  sail  of  sloops  which  we  took  ta  be 
whalemen  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  on  this  coast 
from  Cape  May  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

Sunday  23.  Wind  at  S.  W.  steering  N.  by  W.:  had  an  8 
k*  gale  most  of  last  night:  fine  weather.  At  10  A.  M.  the 
wind  headed  us  &  came  ab1  to  N.  &  at  2  P.  M.  flattened  into 
a  calm.  Eat.  obs.  370  58  ' :  in  soundings  at  16  fathom,  there- 
fore are  off  Chingoteaug  Shoals,  &  ab*  10  or  12  leagues  from 
land.  At  8  the  wind  freshend  &  we  run  our  course  ab1  5  k* 
till  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mond.  24.  In  the  morning  make  the  Capes,  May  bearing 
N.  W.  dist.  4J  leagues:  Cape  Henlopen  W.  4%  leagues: 
wind  at  N.E.  At  9  A.  M.  were  within  the  capes  &  took  a 
pilot  aboard:  at  11  it  flattend  to  a  calm:  at  12  were  25  miles 
northwd  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Continued  the  rest  of  this  day 
steering  up  the  River  Delaware. 

Tuesday  25.  At  4  A.  M.  were  abreast  Chester:  at  11  cast 
anchor  off  Hog  Island  &  waited  the  making  of  the  tide,  the 
wind  being  too  scant.  At  2  P.  M.  weighed  &  turnd  it  up  ye 
river  slowly  &  had  an  oportunity  to  observe  the  most  beauti- 
ful prospects  of  the  islands  and  meadows  of  the  northern 
shore,  ye  mouth  of  ye  Schuilkill,  the  Palatine  pest-house 
most  agreably  situated  on  an  island  on  ye  mouth  of  Schul- 
kill;  then  Greenwich  meadows,  Gloucester-point,  Gloucester 
town  &c.  At  6  P.  M.  arrived  at  the  City  of  Philada  and 
came  too  &  hauld  in  at  Clifford's  wharf,  went  ashore,  spent 
the  evening  with  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Gallaway,  slept  with 
Mr.  Tho.  Wharton  Rejoyced  to  see  again  this  agreable 
city  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks  and  meet  my  worthy  and 
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honorable  friends.     May  I  never  forget  the  preservation  of 
God  and  the  gratitude  I  owe  the  best  of  beings. 

26,  27,  28,  29 — Weds.,  Thursd.,  Frid.,  Sat.  Spent  in  visit- 
ing my  friends  who  all  recd  me  with  great  kindness.  Got 
my  things  ashore  from  on  board  the  vessel,  am  preparing  to 
go  again  to  Germantown.  May  God  be  my  Guide  and  kind 
Preserver. 


WILLIAM  STROTHER,  OF  VIRGINIA,  AND  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 

By  Thomas  McAdory  Owen. 

The  Strother  family*  is  an  ancient  one,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  name  exists  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark  at  the  present  time.  Whatever  its  remote  deriva- 
tion, the  name  in  its  present  form  has  existed  several  hun- 
dred years.  David  Hunter  Strother  says:  "It  was  carried 
by  the  Danish  rovers  and  planted  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, England,  sometime  in  the  tenth  century."  In 
this  county  the  name  and  family  have  been  conspicuous  for 
centuries.  Its  inter-marriages  have  been  with  some  of  the 
most  influential  and  prominent  families  in  Northern  Eng- 
land. Alan  del  Strother,  Lord  of  Lyham,  was  High  Sheriff 
of  Northumberland,  from  1354  to  1357,  and  "warden  of  the 
border."  His  son  Alan  del  Strother  was  also  High  Sheriff 
and  warden  of  the  castle  and  shire  of  Roxburgh,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry.  In  1440  William  del 
Strother,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Lyham,  married  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Wallington,  and  lived  at  Castle  Strother  in  Glendale. 

*In  the  preparation  of  this  genealogy  aid  has  been  generously 
furnished  by  Col.  John  Bell  Brownlow,  of  the  P.  O.  Dept,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Abbot,  1408  Main  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Mrs.  John  B.  Clotworthy,  Hillman,  Ga.,  and  Judge  Philip  Wil- 
liams Strother,  Pearisburg,  Ya.  The  completeness  of  the  work  has 
only  been  made  possible  through  the  exhaustive  and  intelligent  re- 
searches made  in  the  original  records  by  Judge  Strother.  The 
printed  sources  consulted,  in  addition  to  those  cited,  are:  Meade's 
Old  Churches,  etc.,  Gilmer's  Georgians,  p.  60,  Slaughter's  St.  Mark's 
Parish,  120,  155,  169,  and  Paxton's  Marshall  Family,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  notes  published  in  the  Genealogical  and  Historical  depart- 
ment of  the  Courier- Journal,  1895-98.  These  accounts  are  all  in- 
complete, and  more  or  less  erroneous. 
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The  records  are  preserved  of  various  branches,  but  the  links 
of  connection  with  the  Virginia  family  are  not  known.  There 
is  a  great  similarity  of  given  names,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  William  Strother  named  below  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
some  branch  of  the  Northumberland  family.  Coming  to 
Virginia  the  early  generations  were  loyal  and  active  church- 
men, as  is  attested  by  the  old  church  records  of  King  George, 
Stafford  and  Culpeper  counties.  They  became  large  land 
holders,  lived  the  life  of  the  cultivated  planter  of  the  times, 
and  their  children  and  children's  children  inter-married  with 
the  leading  families  of  the  Colony. 

I.  William  Strother,1  first  of  the  name  and  founder  of  the 
family,  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Northumber- 
land, England.  Date  and  particulars  of  emigration  are  un- 
known. Reaching  Virginia,  he  settled  in  Cittenborne  par- 
ish on  the  Rappahannock  river,  near  the  present  Port  Con- 
way, then  in  Rappahannock,  later  in  Richmond,  and  now  in 
King  George  Co.  His  name  appears  the  first  time,  when 
on  July  12,  1673,  he  came  into  a  court  of  old  Rappahan- 
nock* Co.,  to  designate  the  mark  of  his  cattle.  Rappa- 
hannock was  at  this  period  a  frontier  county,  and  the  settlers 
unprotected  and  scattered.  Much  suffering  was  experi- 
enced from  attacks  "by  ye  Barbarous  Indyans."f  Among 
his  neighbors  were  Capt.  Anthony  Savage,  and  the  latter's 
son-in-law,  Francis  Thornton.  His  will,  dated  Dec.  30, 
1700,  was  probated  in  Richmond  Co.,  Nov.  4,  1702;  names 
wife  Dorothey;  devised  one  half  the  land  he  lived  on  with 
the  "mansion"  to  his  eldest  son  William,2  after  death  of  his 

*Formed  in  1656  from  Lancaster,  but  abolished  in  1692,  when 
Richmond  was  created  north,  and  Essex  south  of  the  river.  King 
George  was  formed  in  1720  from  Richmond.  For  list  of  Virginia 
counties  see  Va.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biography,  July  and  Oct.  1894, 
ii,  91,  218. 

•JThe  "Cetternborn  Parish  Grievances,"  fully  detailing  the  frontier 
difficulties  and  hardships  in  1675  and  1676,  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
Va.  Magazine,  etc.,  July  1895,  iii,  35~42. 
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wife;  the  other  half  to  son  James;-  the  rest  of  his  lands  to 
sons  Robert2  and  Benjamin;-  after  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Joseph,-  and  with  a  special  bequest  to  grand- 
son "Will"  Strother,3  it  is  provided  that  "all  the  rest  and  resi- 
due of  my  personal  estate  goods  and  chattels,  with  all  the 
crop  of  corn  and  tobacco  and  servants,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  loving  wife  Dorothey  Strother,  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood;  but  if  my  s'd  wife,  shall  otherwise  dispose  of 
herself,  as  to  marry  again,  my  will  is  that  my  son  James-  do 
order  an  account  to  be  taken  of  my  s'd  personal  estate  and 
that  it  may  be  equally  divided  between  her  and  my  sons 
James,2  Jeremy,2  Robert,2  Benjamin2  and  Joseph;2"  ex'ors— 
wife  and  son  James;2  wits. — James  Phillips,  Edward  Lang- 
dree,  William  Smith.  His  wife  was  Dorothey  — — — .  She 
was  living  in  1716,  in  which  year  she  witnessed  the  will  of 
their  son  James.2 
Children ; 

II.   (1)  William  Strother,2  m.  Margaret  Thornton. 

(2)  James,2  d.  s.  p.  in  1716,  in  which  year  his  will  was  prob. 
in   Richmond   Co.;   devises   property  to   bro.   Joseph,* 
his  mother  being  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will. 
III.   (3)  Jeremiah,2  m.  Eleanor  . 

(4)  Robert,2  m.  Elizabeth  Berry,  dant.  of  a  clergyman;  lived 

in  King  George  Co.,  where  he  d.  in  1735,  his  will  be- 
ing prob.  Nov.  7;  wife  Elizabeth   ex'trx,   with  Joseph 
Berry  security.     Children: 
i.  Elizabeth  Strother,3  m.  twice,  but  d.  childless, 
ii.  Enoch,3  m.   Mary  Key,  and   d.   prior  to  June  4.    1772. 
when  she  administered  his  estate;    after  his  death, 
in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  of  the  British,  she 
removed   to    Clarke,   and   thence    to    Fauquier    Co., 
where  descendants  now  reside, 
iii.  John3;    iv.  Robert.3 

(5)  Benjamin,2  m.  Mary,  daut.  of  Adam  Woffendall;  lived  in 

King  George,  where  he  d.  in  1752,  his  will  being  prob. 
May  5;  was  a  justice  in  Richmond,  and  continued  as 
such  in  King  George,  in  which  county  he  was  vestry- 
man, sheriff  and  large  landed  proprietor.  In  his  will 
names  children: 
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i.  Richard  Str other,3  d.  s.  p.  in  1761;    will  dated  Nov.  22, 

and  prob.  Dec.  1761. 
ii.  George3  m.  Mrs.  Tabitha  (Payne),  widow  of  Wm.  Wof- 
fendall;   lived  in  King  George;    will  dated  Nov.  13, 
and  prob.   Dec.   13,   1761;    names  wife  Tabitha  and 
sons:     1.  John  Strother;*  and  2.  George.* 

iii.  Benjamin,3  m.   Anne  .     In   1754  Mary  Strother 

gave  to  her  son  Benjamin,3  of  Hanover  parish,  the 
land  given  by  her  father.     July  20,   1758,   Benjamin 
'  Strother3  and  Anne,  his  wife,  of  same  parish,  exe- 

cute a  deed.     In  1759  he  was  fined  for  not  keeping 
a  road  in  order  to  Port  Royal. 
iv.  John3;   v.  Samuel3;    vi.  Francis.3 

(6)  Joseph,2  m.  Margaret,  daut.  of  Grace  and  Berry; 

was  a  justice  in  Richmond,  and  continued  as  such  in 
King  George,  where  he  was  also  a  vestryman  and 
sheriff;  owned  and  lived  on  a  part  of  his  father's  old 
home  place  near  Port  Conway.  His  will  was  prob. 
Aug.  7,  1766,  in  which  he  names  his  children: 
i.  Mary,3  m.  Wm.  Wren. 

ii.  Margaret,3  m.  Clannahan. 

iii.  Dorothy,3  m.  Walker. 

iv.  Thomas,3  m.  ;  lived  in  Stafford  Co. 

v.  Nicholas,3  m.  ;  d.  1779. 

vi.  Joseph,3  in. Berry;  d.  in  King  George,  1762.    As 

"Capt.  Joseph  Strother"  he  was  granted,  May  28, 
1748,  lands  lying  partly  in  King  George  and  partly 
in  Westmoreland  county.  In  will  names  wife  and 
bro. -in-law,  Benj.  Berry,  ex'ors;  an  only  daut.. 
Elizabeth  Nicholas,1  d.  unm.,  and  left  legacies  to  his 
nephews,  Nicholas  Wren*  Wm.  Clannahan,*  and  Jo- 
seph  Walkef.* 

II.  William  Strother2  (William1)  was  born  probably  1665- 
75.  He  was  a  planter,  and  lived  at  the  original  seat  of  his 
father,  now  in  King-  George  Co.  On  Dec.  20,  1718,  there 
was  patented  to  Wm.  Cocke,  Chicheley  Corbin  Thacker, 
Francis  Thornton,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Strother,2  6,000  acres  of 
land  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  Essex  county  (now  Spottsylvania), 
beginning  on  a  great  swamp  called  Massaponnax,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  was 
a  vestryman  of  Hanover  parish;  and  Sheriff  of  King  George 
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Co.  He  married  Margaret,  b.  April  2,  1678,  daut.  of  Fran- 
cis Thornton,*  (son  of  the  first  William  Thornton,  of 
Gloucester  Co.)  and  his  wife  Alice,  daut.  of  Capt.  Anthony 
Savage,  of  Gloucester  county.  In  1722  he  gave  to  his  son 
"Will"  Strother,3  Jr.,  the  land  devised  him  by  his  father,  ex- 
cept what  had  been  sold  to  John  Strother.  On  Aug.  1, 
1727,  Margaret  Strother,  widow,  conveyed  to  her  son  Wil- 
liam,3 300  acres  of  land  given  by  her  grandfather  Anthony 
Savage  to  her  father  Francis  Thornton  and  wife  Alice,  on 
the  Rappahannock  river,  except  one  half  acre  for  burying 
ground  including  the  graves  therein.  On  the  same  day  she 
gave  by  deed  to  her  son  Francis,3  of  Hanover  Co.,  certain 
slaves  with  reversion  to  her  grandson  William  Strother.4 
On  July  26,  1726,  his  will  was  admitted  to  probate,  and  his 
widow  qualified  as  ex'trx,  but  the  first  Will  Book  (1720- 
1744)  of  King  George  Co.,  containing  it  was  lost  during  the 
late  war. 

Children,  order  conjectural: 

IV.     (1)  William  Strother,3  m.  Margaret  Watts. 
V.     (2)  Francis,3  of  St.  Mark's,  m.  Susannah  Dabney. 
VI.     (3)  Anthony,3  b.  Aug.  1,  1710;  m.  (1)  Behethland  Stark,  (2) 
Mary  James.     He   bears   the   name   of    his   ancestor, 
Capt.  Anthony  Savage. 
(4)  Benjamin,3   of   Stafford,    m.    Mary    (Mason),   widow   of 
George     Fitzhugh.f     On   Jan.    8,    1723-4,    "Margaret 

*An  admirable  account  of  this  family,  prepared  by  W.  G.  Stanard, 
genealogist  of  Richmond,'  Va.,  has  been  published  in  the  William 
and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  beginning  Oct.  1895,  vol.  iv.,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  several  issues  to  the  current  number.  See  also 
Meade's  Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia,  Slaughter's  St. 
Mark's  Parish,  p.  174,  DeBow's  Review,  xxxi,  128,  the  Richmond 
Standard,  ii,  29,  31,  and  iii,  5,  21,  and  Goode's  Virginia  Cousins. 

fShe  was  a  sister  of  George  Mason  of  "Gunston  Hall,"  and  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  George  Mason  and  wife,  Mary  Fowke.  The  latter  fam- 
ily was  of  King  George  and  Stafford  counties.  See  Hayden's 
Virginia  Genealogies,  p.  156.  This  is  an  elaborate  and  most  admira- 
ble book,  and  a  veritable  mine  of  genealogical  information  as  to 
Virginia  families. 
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Strother,  wife  of  Win.   Strother,3  Jr.,"   gave  a  power 
of  attorney  to  ''loving  brother"  Benjamin  Strother3  to 
convey   dower.     This   was    Margaret   Watts,   wife  of 
William/    and    the    power    of    attorney    fixes    defi- 
nitely the  fact  that    Benjamin8  was   son   of  William 
Strother.     On  July  14,    1741,  he   received  a   grant  of 
419  acres   of  land  in    Stafford   Co.     In    1756  Thomas 
Hurt  executes  a  conveyance  to  him;  and  in  1760  he 
makes  a  deed  of  certain  slaves  to  his  daughter  Anne.* 
He  was  a  vestryman  of  old  Acquia   Church  in    1756. 
In  1790  John  James,  his  admr.,  asked  for  commission- 
ers to  settle  his  accounts.     Children: 
i.  Mary  Strother*  m.  Col.  Wm.  Bronaugh,  of  London, 
ii.  Alice*    m.    Dec.    16,    1756,    Robert    Washington,*    b. 
June  25,  1729,  son  of  Townsent  and  Elizabeth  (Lund) 
Washington,  of  King  George.     A  son,  Lund  Wash- 
ington? b.  Sept.  25,  1767,  was  the  father  of  Col.  Peter 
G?  and  Col.  L.  0.   Washington" 

iii.  ,4  m.    Henry  Tyler,   who  was   clerk  of  Stafford 

Co.,    1764,   whose    son,    Thomas  G.    Strother    Tyler? 

succeeded  him. 

iv.  Anne?  m.  John  James,  and  had  a  large  family.     The 

third  son,  Hon.  Benjamin  James?  of  Stafford,  m.  Jean 

Stobo,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  had  Susan?  b.  May 

9,  1804,  who  married  John  Garlington,f  of  Laurens 

Co.,  S.  C. 

III.  Jeremiah   Strother-  (William1)  was  a  freeholder  in 

Westmoreland  Co.  as  early  as  1703,  as  appears  by  a  purchase 

from  J.  W.   Smith;  and   subsequently  a  planter  in   King 

George  Co.,  Avhere  he  resided  until  probably  as  late  as  1736, 

when  he  moved  to  Orange  county  (now  Culpeper).     Here 

he  died  in   1741.     His  will  dated  June  7,  1740,  was  prob. 

March  26,  1741,  and  recorded  in  Orange  Co.  Will  Book  No. 

1,  p.  141;  devised  all  property  to  wife  Elener  (sic)  for  life  or 

widowhood,  and  after  her  marriage  or  death  to  son  Christo- 


*Hayden,  p.  521. 

tFor  Garlington  genealogy  see  Phil.  E.  Chappell's  Genealogica] 
History  of  the  Chappell,  Dickie  and  Kindred  Families  (1805),  pp 
I77_I83,  a  third  edition  of  which  is  now  in  preparation.  See  also 
Hay  den,  p.  259. 
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pher;3  special  legacies  to  sons  James,-''  William,"  Francis,' 
Jeremiah,3  and  Lawrence,3  and  dauts.  Catharine"  and  Eliza- 
beth1; ex'ors — sons  James0  and  William-;  wits — John  Cat- 
lett,  Francis  Slaughter,  Win.  Lightfoot.  His  wife  was 
Eleanor ,  who  survived  him. 

Children: 
VII.  (1)  James  Strother,3  m.  Margaret  French. 

(2)  William,3  m.  Mildred,  dau.  of  Charles  Taliaferro*  in 
Spottsylvania  county  in  1729,  and  d.  in  Westmoreland 
in  1749,  date  of  will.  He  is  probably  the  grantee  in  a 
patent,  June  20,  1749,  for  190  acres  of  land  in  Westmore- 
land  county.     Names  son     William*    who    m.     Winifred 

.     Charles  Strother*   who     died     at    Charleston,    S. 

C,  in  1773,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard, 
leaving  sons  George"'  and  William*,  is  thought  to  be  a  son 
of  William.3  George  Strother*  was  a  Lieut,  in  Marion's 
Brigade,  1781.**  Both  he  and  William"'  settled  in  the  old 
Cheraw  District,  Chesterfield  county,  S.  C.f 
(3)  Francis.3 
(4.)   Catharine.3 

(5)  Elizabeth.3 

(6)  Lawrence,3  m.  Elizabeth .     In   1742  lived  in  Orange 

county. 

(7)  Jeremiah,3  m.  Catharine  Kennedy;  lived  in  Culpeper  Co.; 

removed  to  S.  C.  and  settled  on  Saluda  river.  One  son, 
John  F.  Strother,*  returned  to  Va.,  and  m.  Anne,5  dau. 
of  Capt.  John  Strother,4  and  had  a  son  George  Strother* 
who  removed  to  Trimble  Co.,  Ky.,  and  was  long  a 
minister. 

(8)  Christopher.8  m.  Ann, .     In  1746  as  of  Caroline  Co. 

he  executed  a  conveyance  of  350  acres  in  Culpeper;  and 

^'Taliaferro  vs.  Taliaferro,  4  Call's  Reports  (Va.). 

**Gregg's  History  of  Old  Cheraws;  also  Charleston  Year  Boo!:, 
JSQS,  P-  236.  The  latter  contains  a  compiled  list  of  South  Carolina 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

f Two  William  Strothers  and  a  Richard  Strother  were  members, 
1777,  of  the  Mount  Zion  Society,  formed  "for  the  Purpose  of  found- 
ing, endowing  and  supporting  a  Public  School  in  the  District  of 
Camden,"  S.  C.  They  have  not  been  identified.  See  Charleston 
Year  Bool:,  1887,  p.  343. 
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Oct.,  1749,  as  of  Fairfax  Co.  he  conveyed  to  Capt.  Benja- 
min Strother  "the  lands  in  King  George  in  Hanover 
Parish,  the  land  given  him  by  his  father,  Jeremiah 
Strother."  About  1750  he  removed  to  Edgecombe  Co., 
N.  C,  but  on  the  formation  of  Franklin  was  thrown  in 
that  Co.  One  dau.,  Ann  Strother*  m.  Garrett  Goodloe, 
son  of  Rev.  Henry  Goodloe,  of  Caroline  Co.,  Va.,  and 
had  a  son,  James  Kemp  Goodloe,6  who  m.  Mary  Reaves 
Jones  (daut.  of  Daniel  Jones,  son  of  the  first  Edwawl, 
early  prominent  in  Granville  Co.,  N.  C),  and  had  Col. 
Daniel  R.  Goodloe"  now  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  William  Strother3  {William,2  William1)  was  b.  about 
1700.  After  the  destruction  of  the  old  mansion  house  of  his 
grandfather,  the  first  William  Strother,1  he  sold  his  estate 
near  Port  Conway,  and  purchased  on  the  river  opposite 
Fredericksburg  in  1727.  The  latter  place  was  sold  by  his 
widow  and  ex'trx  Nov.  3,  1738,  to  Augustine  Washington, 
father  of  General  George  Washington.  On  May  26,  1727, 
he  received  a  grant  for  266  acres  in  King  George  Co.,  and 
Sept.  12,  1731,  as  "Captain"  William  Strother,  372  acres  in 
Prince  William  Co.  lie  was  sheriff  and  justice  of  King 
George  Co.,  and  vestryman  of  the  parish.  Pie  married  Mar- 
garet Watts,  who,  on  his  death,  married  (2)  John  Grant. 
In  March,  1737,  she  asked  for  a  reapportionment  of  the  es- 
tate of  her  late  husband,  and  Hancock  Lee,  Abram  Kenyon, 
and  John  Grant  were  appointed  to  make  it  and  to  set  aside  to 
her  one  seventh  of  the  estate.  On  Nov.  3,  1738,  Anthony 
Strother3  qualified  as  "guardian  of  Elizabeth,4  Agatha,4  Mar- 
garet,4 Ann4  and  Jane,4  five  of  the  children  of  William  Stro- 
ther3 dee'd,"  and  gave  bond  to  pay  five  sevenths  of  the  debts 
of  said  William.  This  indicates  six  children  instead  of  thir- 
teen, as  he  is  generally  reputed  to  have  had.  He  died  in 
3732,  and  in  his  will  directs  sale  of  his  lands  in  King  George 
and  Prince  William  Cos.,  and  names  his  wife  as  ex'trx. 

Children: 

(1)  Elizabeth  Strother,"  m.  Nov.  9,  1738,  John  Frogg,  of  Prince 
William   Co.,  who  subsequently  moved  to  the  Valley  of 
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Virginia,  and  lived  near  the  families  of  his  wife's  sisters. 
A  son,  John  Progg,  Jr.?  m.  Agatha  Lewis,5  his  first 
cousin,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. :;: 

(2)  Agatha,4  m.  John  Madison  **  (a  near  relative  of  President 

Madison),  first  clerk  of  Augusta  Co.,   1745;  member  of 
the  vestry,  and  also  of  the  Va.  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
the  House  of  Delegates.     He  d.  in  Botetourt  Co.,  March 
1784.     Children: 
i.   William    Strothcr    Madison?  of    Botetourt,   m.   Elizabeth 

Preston. 
ii.  Geo.  Thomas?  m.  Susanna  Henry,  sister  of  Hon.  Patrick 
Henry;  was  a  lawyer  in  Botetourt, 
iii.  Roland?  m.   Anne,t   daut.   of   Gen.    Andrew  Lewis,    "the 
Hero  of  the  Point"  (son  of  John  Lewis,  "the  founder") ; 
and  removed  to  Ky. 
iv.  James?  b.   Aug.   27,   1749,   near  Port   Republic,   then   in 
Augusta,   now  in    Rockingham    Co.;*    was   an   ardent 
patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  war,   and  first  Resident- 
Bishop  (1785)  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Va.;  m.  1779, 
Sarah  Tate,  of  Williamsburg,  and  had  children:  1.  James 
Catesby  Madison?  and   2.    Susan?   m.    R.    G.    Scott,    of 
Richmond,  Va. 
v.  George,  m.  Jane,  daut.  of  Major  Francis  Smith. ff 
vi.  Margaret?  m.  Judge  William,  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Ky.,  and  had  among  other  children,  Agatha? 
who  m.  Hon.  James  G.   Birney,  first  Abolition  candi- 
date for  President. || 

(3)  Margaret,4  b.  in  King  George  county,  m.  (1)  April  26,  1744, 

George  Morton,  who  d.  in  a  short  time;  (2)  Oct.  16, 
1749,  Gabriel  Jones,  "The  Lawyer,"  b.  near  Williams- 
burg, May  17,  1724,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Jones; 
prepared  for  the  bar  at  London;  in  1745  admitted  as  an 
attorney  in  Augusta  Co.,  and  April  14,  1746,  elected  dep- 

*Peyton's  History  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  p.  288.  This  book 
contains  much  detail  as  to  the  families  of  the  several  dauts.  of  Wil- 
liam Strother,  of  Stafford,  as  will  appear  from  frequent  citations. 

**Peyton,  pp.  32,  36.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  290,  335.  tlbid.  For  full  sketch, 
see  pp.  345-46. 

Wbid,  p.  304. 

||See  Life  of,  by  his  son,  Gen.  Wm,  Birney,  now  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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uty  attorney  for  the  county,  "as  a  fit  person  to  transact 
his  Majesty's  affairs."*  He  and  his  brother-in-law, Thomas 
Lewis,  represented  Rockingham  Co.  in  the  Va.  Conven- 
tion of  1788.     He  d.  near  Port  Republic,  Oct.   1796,  and 
his   wife  d.   near  same   place   in    1822,   in   her  97th  year. 
Children: 
i.  Margaret  Jones?  m.   Col.  John   Harvie,   lawyer  of  Albe- 
marle, signer  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  seven 
children,   of   whom   a  daut.,   Gabriella   J.?   m.    (1)    Col. 
Thomas  Mann   Randolph,  and   (2)    Dr.  John   Broken- 
borough,  who  erected  the  "Jefferson  Davis  House"  at 
Richmond.]" 

ii.  ?  was  3d  wife  of  John  Lewis  (son  of  Fielding  Lewis 

and  Catharine  Washington),  who  moved  to  Ky. 

iii.  ?  m.  John  Hawkins. 

iv.  Str other?  b.  March  21,  1756,  was  a  captain  in  the  Revolu- 
lutionary  War;:|:  m.  Fanny,  daut.  of  Francis  Thornton, 
of  "Fall  Hill,"  and  his  wife  Anne,  daut.  of  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  and  had  an  only  child,  William  Strother 
Jones?  who  m.  Anna  Maria,  daut.  of  Charles  and  Lucy 
{Pickett)  Marshall. 

(4)  Anne,4  m.  May  17,  1744,  Francis  Tyler,  resided  in  Culpeper 

and  later  in  Augusta  Co. 

(5)  Jane,4  m.  Jan.  26,  1749,  Thomas  Lewis,  b.  in  Donegal,  Ire- 

land, April  27,  1718,  the  eldest  of  the  distinguished  sons 
of  Col.  John  Lewis,  "the  founder,"  and  his  wife  Margaret 
Lynn.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  great  spirit  and 
enterprise,  and  rendered  many  important  services  to  his 
country.fi  He  lived  and  died  near  Port  Republic.  Chil- 
dren: 

i.  Thomas  Lewis?  d.  17S8. 

ii.  Margaret  Ann?   m.    (1)    McClenahan:    (2)    Wm. 

Bowyer. 

*Peyton,  p.  32. 

^Publications  Southern  History  Association,  i.  326. 

:j:For  record  see  Va.  Magazine,  ii.  247. 

fiFor  full  genealogy  of  the  family  of  John  Lewis,  immigrant  from 
North  Ireland,  and  "the  first  European  settler  of  Augusta  Co.,  Va.," 
see  Peyton,  pp.  285-301.  See  also  for  biographical  sketch  of  his 
son,  Thomas  Lewis,2  Ibid,  pp.  333-5- 
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iii.  Agatha?  m.  (1)  Capt.  John  Frogg,s  her  first  cousin,  (2) 

John  Stuart, 
iv.  Jane?  m.  Thomas  Hughes, 
v.  Andrew?  d.  unm. 
vi.  Thomas,5  d.  unm. 
vii.  Mary?  m.  John  McElhany. 

viii.  Elizabeth?  m.  Thomas  Meriwether  Gilmer,  of  Rocking- 
ham county,  Va.,  removed  to  Ga.,  parents  of  George  R. 
Gilmer?  M.  C.  and  Gov.  of  Ga.,  and  author  of  the 
Georgians. 

ix.  Anne?  m.  (1)  Douthat;  (2)  French,  of  Ky. 

x.  Frances?  m.  Layton  Yancey. 

xi.  Charles?  m.  Yancey. 

xii.  Sophia?  m.  John  Carthrae,  removed  to  Mo. 
xiii.   Wm.  Benjamin?  m.  M.  Hite. 
(6)  ? 

V.  Francis  Strother3  (William2,  JVilliam1)  was  born  prob- 
ably in  Richmond,  now  King  George  Co.  On  Aug.  1,  1727, 
Margaret  Strother  gave  by  deed  to  her  son  Francis  Stro- 
ther,3 of  Hanover  Co.,  certain  slaves  with  reversion  to  her 
grandson  William  Strother.4  On  Jan.  22,  1745,  Wm.  Cole- 
man conveyed  to  Francis  Strother,  of  St.  Martin's  parish, 
Hanover  Co.,  583  1-3  acres  in  St.  Mark's  parish,  Orange 
Co.,  near  the  county  seat  of  the  present  Rappahannock 
county.  Here  he  removed  and  settled  close  by  his  son 
John,4  and  probably  here  he  died.  He  married  Susannah 
Dabney,*  of  the  Hanover  family  of  that  name,  probably  in 

*Dabney. — The  names  of  her  parents,  and  to  what  branch  of  the 
family  Susannah  (Dabney)  Strother  belongs,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  has  been  popularly  but  erroneously  supposed  that  she 
was  the  daut.  of  Cornelius  Dabney  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Jennings, 
and  much  has  been  written  and  said  as  to  the  claim  of  her  descend- 
ants to  a  share  in  a  great  "Jennings  estate."  The  absurdity  of  the 
claim  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  her  son,  John 
Dabney  Strother,  was  b.  in  1721,  the  same  year  Sarah  Jennings  was 
married.  The  latter  fact  is  proven  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
first  minute  book  of  Hanover  Co.  (formed  from  New  Kent  in  1720): 
"Ordered  that  it  be  recorded  that  on  —  day  of  April,  1721,  Cornelius 
Dabney,  late  of  England,  intermarried  with  Sarah  Jennings."    There 
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that  Co.,  where  it  is  known  his  son  John4  was  born.  His 
will,  dated  April  17,  1751,  is  probated  in  Culpeper  county 
and  is  recorded  in  Will  Book  "A,"  p.  57.  He  died  in  1752. 
Names  wife  Susannah,  who  is  made  ex'trx;  sons  John,4 
George,4  Anthony,4  Robert4  and  Francis4  (the  three  latter 
under  sixteen  years),  and  dauts.  Mary,4  Behethland,4  Eliza- 
beth4 and  Susanna4;  wits — J.  Lewis,  John  Strother,  Thomas 
Baker.  He  was  a  planter,  and  in  his  will  refers  to  himself 
as  "of  St.  Mark's  Parish  in  the  county  of  Culpeper." 

Children,  order  conjectural: 

VIII.   (1)  John  Dabney  Strother,1  b.   1721,  in  Hanover  Co.;  m. 
Mary  Willis  Wade. 
IX.   (2)  William,4  m.  Sarah  (Bayly)  Pannill. 
X.   (3)   Elizabeth,4  m.  James  Gaines. 

(4)  Mary,4  m. 

(5)  Behethland,4  m.  Oliver  Walliss. 

(6)  Susannah,4  m.  Thomas  Gaines,  son  of  Henry  and  Isa- 

bella (Pendleton)  Gaines.     Children: 

i.  Phillip  Gaines;'  m.  McGavock. 

ii.  James  Strother?  m.  Judith  Easley,  and  had  among 
other  children,  John  Strother  Gaines,0,  who  m.  L,e- 
titia  Dalton  Moore,  and  bad  Amanda  M.  Gaines,1 
who  m.  Charles  A.  Rice,  and  who  are  the  parents 

are  various  other  Dabney  traditions  not  necessary  to  recount.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  Dabneys  were  in  the  Virginia  colony  as 
early  as  1664,  as  will  appear  from  land  grants,  the  spelling 
of  the  name,  however,  being  different.  But  these  early  gen- 
erations have  never  been  cleared  up,  and  it  were  mere  speculation 
in  the  absence  of  records,  to  attempt  to  say  who  were  the  parents 
of  Susannah.  On  the  matter  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  8,  1898,  writes:  "We  have  the  same  story  about  Sarah 
Jennings,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  every- 
thing back  of  Cornelius,  her  husband,  is  very  vague  and  uncertain, 
and  I  have  very  little  faith  in  it.  The  bulk  of  my  family  believe  that 
Cornelius  was  the  first  emigrant  himself,  because  there  are  no  re- 
liable records  back  of  him."  For  printed  sources  see  Smedes' 
Memorials  of  a  Southern  Planter  (Baltimore,  1887),  pp.  7-16;  Slaugh- 
ter's St.  Mark's  Parish,  186;  Gilmer's  Georgians,  p.  166;  Page's  Page 
Family,  p.  163;  Richmond  Standard,  ii,  34,  iii,  24;  Sketches  of  Lynch- 
burg, p.  245,  and  Meade's  Old  Churches,  etc. 
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of  Susan  L.  Rice*  who  m.  John  B.  Clotworthy,  and 
reside  at  Plillman,  Ga.  She  is  the  historian  of 
the  Gaines  family,  and  expects  to  publish  a 
Genealogy  of  that  family  with  its  inter-marriages, 
iii.  Richard  Thomas1" ;  iv.  Elizabeth  S tr other" ;  v.  Susan5; 
vi.  Henry  Pendleton5;  vii.  Francis5  m.  Card- 
well;   viii.  George  IV.5  m.  Joyce,  of  N.  C.;    ix. 

Francis  Thornton.5 

(7)  Anthony,4  m.   Frances   Eastham;  removed  from   Cul- 

peper  to  Hardy  Co.     Children: 
i.  Robert  Strother5 ;    ii.  John";   iii.  Francis5;    iv.  Benja- 
min5; v.  Phillip5  a  Methodist  minister.     Descend- 
ants are  in  Carter  Co.,  Ky. 

(8)  George,4  m.  Mary  Kennerly;  d.  in  1767  in  Culpeper  Co. 

Children: 
i.  John  Str other y  who  was  in  the  Creek  War. 
ii.  George5  was  in  the  army,  1794-99*  lived  in  Tenn. 
iii.  Margaret5  m.   Col.   George  Hancock,  of  Botetourt 
Co.,  Va.,  was  M.  C.  from  Va.,  i793-i797-t     One 
daut.,  Caroline  Hancock?  m.  Major  Wm.   Preston, 
of  Ky.,  and  their  daut.,  Henrietta  Preston,1  m.  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston, the  parents  of  Col.William 
Preston  Johnston,3  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

(9)  Francis,4  Jr.,  m.  Anne  Graves,  lived  in  Culpeper  Co.. 

where  he  died.     He  was  Lt.  of  Militia  in  that  county 

in  1756,  and  was  of  much  service  to  his  country  in 

the  French  and  Indian  War.'!     His  will,  dated  Aug. 

2,   was   admitted   to   probate   Oct.   20,    1777,   and   is 

recorded   in    Will  Book    ''B,"    p.    238.     Names   wife 

Anne,  sons  John,5  Francis,5  Samuel5  and   George5: 

ex'ors,  bro.  John  Strother,4  and  friends  James  and 

William       Pendleton;       wits — Bushrode       Doggett. 

Henry  and  William  Pendleton.     Children: 

i.  Francis  Stroth.er5  removed  to  Ga.  with  his  uncle,  Col. 

John  Graves;    his  son,  Charles  R.  Strother,0  was  a 

lawyer,  and  in  Ga.  Secession  Convention,  1861. 


^Gardner's  Dictionary  of  the  Army,  p.  43: 


fLanman's  Dictionary  of  Congress  (1859),  p.  221.  See  also  the 
Johnstons  of  Salisbury  (Conn.),  by  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  in  which 
the  Hancock,  Strother  and  Preston  connections  are  given. 

JHening's  Statutes  at  J^arge  of  Va.,  vii,  22,  23,  213. 
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ii.  John,5  a  seaman,  d.  in  England, 
iii.  Samuel,6  and  iv.  George,5  both  d.  young. 

(10)   Robert,4  m.  Elizabeth  .     In   1771  he  executed  a 

deed  to  Charles  Browning  to  land  in  Culpeper. 

VI.  Anthony  Strother3  (William,2  William1)  was  b.  Aug. 
1,  1710;  and  d.  Dec.  10,  1765.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. In  1 75 1  Gov.  Dinwiddie,  who  had  appointed 
James  Patton,  Joshua  Fry,  and  Lunsford  Lomax,  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Indians,  wrote  Col.  Patton  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Fredericksburg  "and  there  receive  from 
Mr.  Strother  the  goods  sent  as  a  present  by  his  majesty  to 
the  Indians."  Pie  lived  across  the  river  from  the  town,  and 
the  Fredericksburg  ferry  was  on  his  land.*  On  Jan.  27, 
1734,  he  received  a  grant  for  600  acres  in  Spottsylvania  Co., 
on  "Goard  Vine  Fork."  In  1739  William  Thornton  con- 
veyed to  Anthony  Strother  and  Behethland  his  wTife,  250  A. 
below  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock  in  King  George  Co. 
His  will,  prob.  Oct.  1766,  directs  his  property  to  be  kept  to- 
gether as  a  whole  for  ten  years,  and  then  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds equally  divided  between  his  widow  and  children.  He 
married  (1)  Aug.  25,  1733,  Behethlandf  Starke,  b.  Dec.  27, 
1 716,  who  d.  after  Dec.  2,  1753;  and  (2)  in  1754,  Mary 
James,  b.  Dec.  28,  1736.  Plis  widow  Mary,  m.  (2)  Col. 
Henry  Smith  (bro.  of  Daniel  Smith,  U.  S.  Sen.  from  Tenn., 
and  also  of  Enoch  Smith,  great-grandfather  of  James  Milton 
Bourne,  Louisville,  Ky.),  an(l  removed  to  Russell  Co.,  Va. 
The  names  of  the  children,  with  dates  below,  are  from  the 
family  bible. 

*Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  of  Va.,  vi.  18.  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  an  Act  of  Sept.,  1758,  "for  the  defence  of  the  Frontiers  of  the  col- 
ony," vii,  213. 

fThis  is  an  unusual  name,  and  was  apparently  the  surname  of  an 
ancestor  of  Bcthethland  Starke.  Among  the  sixty  "Gentlemen"  given 
in  a  list  of  the  first  one.  hundred  colonists  to  Va.  in  1607,  is  the 
name  of  Robert  Behethland  (p.  152);  he  is  again  named  among  the 
twenty  "Gentlemen"  of  the  first  supply  who  visited  Powatan  at  his 
town  (p.  166);  and  again  (p.  213-215)  he  is  named  among  those  who 
visited  Opecancanough.     See  Smith's  Travels  (1819),  vol.   1. 
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Children,  by  his  first  wife: 

(1)  William  Strother,4  b.  Aug.  29,  1734;  d.  March  18,  1743-4. 

(2)  Anthony,4  b.    May   10,   1736,   m.   Kenyon,   daut.    of 

Abram   Kenyon;   was   both    sheriff  and  justice   of   King 
George;  and  lived  at  the  old  home  of  his  father.     Chil- 
dren: 
i.  George  Strother?  who  inherited  the  family  seat. 

ii.  Anthony,1'  m.  Newton,  and  removed  to  the  Valley. 

iii.  John,1"  m.  Price. 

(3)  Elizabeth,4  b.  Sept.  22,  1738;  d.  Aug.  3,  1745. 

(4)  Margaret,"  b.  Sept.  23,  1740;  d.  Feb.  4,  1740-1. 

(5)  John,'1  b.  Feb.  II,  1741-2. 

(6)  Francis,4  b.  Nov.  23,  1743;  d.  Aug.  15,  1745. 

(7)  Alice,4  b.  Jan.  18,  1744-5;  d.  March  18,  1744-5. 

(8)  William  (2)4,  b.  April  30,  1746. 

(9)  Betty,4  b.  Aug.  8,  1747;  d.  Sept.  10,  1748. 

(10)  Benjamin,4  b.  June  25,   1750;  d.   1805;    in   1776  entered  the 

Virginia  Navy,  served  three  years;  later  he  entered  the 
land  service  and  there  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war; 
m.  Kittie  Price.  He  settled  in  Berkeley,  now  Jefferson 
Co.,  and  built  "Park  Forest,"  near  Charlestown.  His 
daughters  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Pendleton,1'  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Crane,1,  Mrs.  Cato  Moore?  Mrs.  Richard  Driffield?  His  son, 
John  Strother?  b.  Nov.  18, 1782,  entered  the  U.  S.  Army*  and 
served  1813-15;  m.  Sept.  7,  1815,  Elizabeth  Pendleton 
Hunter,  sister  of  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter;  was  clerk  of 
Berkeley;  and  d.  Jan.  16,  1862.  David  Hunter  Strother? 
"Porte  Crayon,"  b.  Sept.  26,  1816,  was  a  son. 

(11)  Starke,4  b.  April  12,  1752. 

(12)  Behethland,4  b.  Dec.  2,  1753. 

By  his  second  zvife: 

(13)  James,4  b.   Nov.   19,   1755;  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 

m.  Elizabeth  B.  Morton,  lived  in  Fauquier,  and  about 
1807  removed  to  Russell  Co.,  Va.,  leaving  descendants. 

(14)  Mary,4  b.  June  2,  1757;  m.  Benjamin  Ficklin,  of  Fauquier. 

(15)  George,4  b.  Sept.  1,  1760;  d.  Dec.  6,  1769. 

(16)  Betty  (2),4  b.  July  20,  1763. 

VII.  James  vStrother3  {Jeremiah,-  William1)  lived  in  King 
George  county;  in  1733  was  deputy  under  Benjamin  Stro- 

*  Gardner,  p.  432. 
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ther,2  sheriff;  in  1741  was  sheriff  and  justice;  in  1742  was  ap- 
pointed collector,  and  in  1747  inspector  at  Falmouth  (then 
in  King  George).  Later  he  removed  to  Culpeper,  where  he 
d.  intestate  in  1761,  leaving  a  large  personal  estate,  divided 
between  his  children  by  William  Green  and  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton; his  real  property  passing  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis 
Strother.4  He  m.  Margaret,  daut.  of  Daniel  French  (d. 
1736),  of  King  George  Co.,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who  was 
daut.  of  John  Pratt  and  Margaret  his  wife,  of  King  George. 
Daniel  French  belonged  to  the  prominent  family  of  that 
name  of  Roscommon  Co.,  Ireland. 

Children: 

XI.     (1)   French  Strother,4  m.  Lucy  Coleman. 

(2)  James,4  d.  mini,  in  1764;    will  prob.  in  Stafford  Co., 

property  given  to  brother  French,4  and  sister  Mary 
Gray4;    ex'or,  George  Gray. 

(3)  Mary,4  m.   George   Gray,  and  lived  in  Stafford  Co. 

Children: 
i.  George  Gray,'1'  m.  Mildred,  daut.  of  Rev.  John  Thomp- 
son, and  in  1800  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.;  was 
in  Revolutionary  War.  Children:  1.  George  Gray, 
Jr.9;  2.  James  Strother9;  3.  French  Strother9;  4. 
Minor9;  5.  Anger  son9 ;  6.  Henry  Weedon9  All  lived 
in  Ky.  George,  James  and  French  were  all  Army 
officers.* 
ii.  Daniel?  m.  Mary,0  daut.  of  Col.  French  Strother4; 
she  was  his  first  cousin. 


VIII.  John  Dabney  Strother4  of  "Wadefleld,"  (Francis,' 
William,2  William1)  was  b.  in  Hanover  Co.,  in  1721 ;  m.  Mary 
Wade,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Culpeper  Co.  He 
located  near  the  present  little  Washington,  where  he  d.  April, 
1795.  A  lineal  descendant  is  now  in  possession  of  his  seat. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  1756-7.! 

^Gardner,  p.  199. 

fSee  Hening,  vii,  22,  where  he  is  so  designated;  and  for  other 
references,  Ibid,  23,  213. 
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Children: 

(1)  Joseph  Strother,6  m.  Nancy  Stewart,  and  in  1800  removed 

to  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky.  A  son,  Benjamin?  d.  s.  p.  at  Warm 
Springs,  Va.;  was  in  U.  S.  Army,  1792-97.*  A  son, 
William?  had  a  daut.  Harriet?  who  m.  Rev.  Horace  String- 
fellow. 

(2)  Susannah,6  m.  John  Lawler. 

(3)  Mary,5  m.  Charles  Browning. 

(4)  Sarah,6  m.  William  Hughes. 

(5)  Lucy,6  m.  Francis  Covington. 

(6)  Mildred,6  m.  William  Covington. 

(7)  Anne,6  m.  John  F.  Strother.     For  record  see  Jeremiah?  son 

of  III.  Jeremiah? 

(8)  Elizabeth,5   m.    Capt.   John    Browning,   of   the    Continental 

Line,  son  of  Frank  Browning.  D.  P.  Browning,  of  Lew- 
isburg,  Ky.,  is  a  descendant. 

(9)  John,6  m.  Helen  Piper.     He  inherited  "Wadefield,"  and  d. 

in  1818.  Among  his  children,  a  daut.,  Nancy  Strother? 
b.  Nov.  20,  1784,  m.  June  1799,  William  Pendleton,  whose 
son,  Albert  G.  Pendleton,  m.  Elvira  Chapman,  the  par- 
ents of  the  wife  of  Judge  Philip  Williams  Strother?  Wil- 
liam Pendleton  was  the  son  of  Capt.  James  Pendleton  and 
Margaret  Bowie,  son  of  James  Pendleton  and  Susan 
Clayton,  son  of  Henry  Pendleton  and  Mary  Taylor  (dant. 
of  the  first  James  Taylor),  son  of  Philip  Pendleton  and 
Isabella  Hert 

IX.  William  Strother4  (Francis?  William?  William'1)  was 
b.,  probably  in  Hanover  Co.,  about  1725.  From  the  failure 
of  Francis  Strother,3  of  St.  Mark's,  to  mention  him  by  name 
in  his  will,  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  his  being  a  son. 
But  apart  from  this  failure,  the  cause  for  which  does  not  ap- 
pear, there  can  hardly  be  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  point. 
On  Aug.  1,  1727,  Margaret  (Thornton)  Strother  gave  by 
deed  to  her  son  Francis  Strother,3  of  Hanover  Co.,  certain 
slaves  with  reversion  to  her  grandson  William  Strother.4 
The  connection  here  would  clearly  indicate  that  William 
was  the  son  of  Francis,  rather  than  of  any  one  else,  a  con- 
clusion further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  none  of  her  other 

♦Gardner,  p.  432. 
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sons,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  record  and  other  sources, 
had  a  son  named  William  of  his  age.  In  1749,  there  was  a 
grant  of  400  acres  in  Orange  Co.,  forks  of  Rush  river,  ad- 
joining Francis3  and  John  Strother,4  to  William  Str other* 
son  of  Francis,5  which  grant  was  subsequently  sold  by  Wil- 
liam4 to  John  Strother.4  Rev.  George  Strother,5  of  Trimble 
Co.,  Ky.,  b.  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Ya.  (son  of  John  F.  Strother,* 
and  Anne,5  daut.  of  Capt.  John  Strother4)  was  consequently 
a  great  nephew  of  this  William,4  and  living  in  the  same  re- 
gion must  have  known  him.  The  former  has  left  a  record 
in  which  he  places  William4  as  son  of  Francis,3  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  brother  of  his  grandfather  John,4  who  he  says  was  b.  in 
Hanover  Co.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren all  show  evidence  of  descent  from  a  Dabney  inter-mar- 
riage— such  as  "Susannah"  (name  of  the  wife  of  Francis  of 
St.  Mark's,  and  also  of  his  daut.),  and  William  "Dabney" 
Strother.  He  was  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  Culpeper  and 
Orange.  He  m.,  prior  to  Feb.  20,  1752,  (1)  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Bayly)  Pannill,*  widow  of  William  Pannill.  She  was 
originally  of  Urbana,  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Ya.  On  Oct.  25, 
1759,  he  as  "of  the  county  of  Orange,  Planter,  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  late  widow  and  relict  of  William  Pannill,  late  of  the 
county  of  Culpeper,"  convey  to  her  sons  William  and  David 
Pannill  400  acres  in  Orange.     His  wife  d.  1774,  and  her  will 

*In  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  Oct.  1897,  and  Jan.  1898, 
vi,  113,  155,  is  an  account  of  the  Pannill  ancestors  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.  The  earliest  of  the  name  mentioned  is  William  Pannill,  who 
"">•  1735  Sarah  Bayly,  above,  and  had  six  children:    1.  Samuel;    2. 

William;    3.  John;    4.  Joseph;    5.  Frances,  m.  Banks  (see  her 

mother's  will  supra);  and  6.  David.  The  Va.  Land  Register  shows 
grants  to  Thomas  Pannell,  of  Richmond  Co.,  of  135  acres,  Oct.  19. 
1705;  Win.  Pannell,  45  acres  in  Richmond  Co.,  July  30,  1706;  and 
Win.  Pamtell  and  John  Burkett,  300  acres  in  same  Co.,  Dec.  15, 
1708.  Branches  of  the  family  some  time  after  1750  were  living  in 
old  Granville  Co.,  N.  O,  comprising  the  present  county  of  the 
name,  and  Warren,  Franklin  and  Vance.  See  also  Richmond  Stand- 
ard, ii,  32,  iii,  13. 
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dated  Aug.  23,  1774,  was  prob.  Dec.  22,  1774,  in  Will  Book 
No.  2,  p.  489,  Orange  Co.  records,  legacies  to  grandson  Wil- 
liam, son  of  David  Pannill,  to  granddaut.  Sarah  Bailie  (sic) 
Morton  Pannill,  daut.  of  William  Pannill,  to  grandson  Ger- 
ard Banks,  son  of  daut.  Frances  Banks,  to  granddaut.  Sarah 
Bailie  Hawkins,  to  Sarah  Runnolds  (relationship  not  stated), 
daut.  of  Tabitha  Runnolds,  to  first  child  that  may  be  born  to 
son  Joseph  Pannill;  and  balance  of  estate  to  be  divided 
equally  between  son  William  Dabney  Strother,  and  dauts. 
Frances  Banks,  Susanna  Hawkins  and  Sarah  Strother.  He 
m.  (2)  Anne  Kavenah  (sic),  bond  dated  June  9,  1775  (Orange 
records).  Late  in  life  he  removed  to  Woodford  Co.,  Ky., 
where  he  d.  1808. 

Children: 

(1)  Susannah  Strother,6  m.  Capt.  Moses  Hawkins,*  of  the  14th 

Va.  Regt.,  who  was  killed  Oct.  4,  1777,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  children  received  a  land  warrant  for 
his  services.  They  lived  in  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  and  are: 
i.  Sarah  Baily  Hawkins6;  ii.  William  Strother,0  m.  Katherine 
Keith;  iii.  Moses,6  m.  Castleman;  iv. (daut.). 

(2)  William  Dabney,5  thought  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle 

of  Guilford  C.  H.  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

(3)  Sarah,5  b.  Dec.  11,  1760,  m.  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  Zachary 

Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Lee,  son  of  James  Taylor  (II.)  and 
Martha  Thompson,  son  of  James  Taylor,  immigrant,  and 

1st  wife, .     He  was  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  2d  Va.  Regt.  in 

the  Revolution.     Children: 
i.  Hancock  Taylor,6  m.  (1)  Elizabeth  Hord;  (2)  Annah  Lewis, 
ii.  Zachary,6  b.  Nov.' 24,  1784;  m.  Margaret  Smith;  was  twelfth 

President  of  the  U.  S. 
iii.  George6 
iv.  William  Dabney.6 
v.  Richard.6 

vi.  Joseph  Pannill6  m.  Evaline  McLean, 
vii.  Elizabeth  Lee,6  m.  John  Gibson  Taylor, 
viii.  Sarah,6   m.    French    Strother    Gray,6    son    of   Col.    George 
Gray,6  son  of  George  Gray  and  Mary,41  daut.  of  (VII.) 
James  Strother.3 
ix.  Emily,6  m.  John  S.  Allison. 

^Courier  Journal,  Jan.  12,  1896. 
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X.  Elizabeth  Strother4  (Francis,3  William,2  William,1)  m. 
James  Gaines,  son  of  Henry  Gaines*  and  his  wife  Isabella 

*GainES. — This  family  appears  to  have  been  seated  in  Va.  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  Colony.  The  Virginia  Land  Register  shows 
the  following  grants:  Thomas  Gaines  1030  A.  in  old  Rappahannock 
Co.,  in  1656;  Daniel  Gaines  and  Nicholas  Williard  (sic)  1376  A.  in 
Freshes  of  Rappahannock,  Jan.  24,  1665,  for  transportation  of  28 
persons;  Thomas  Gaines,  28  A.  in  Rappahannock,  April  20,  1685; 
Robert  Gaines,  186  A.  in  Rappahannock,  in  1688;  William  Gaines, 
240  A.  in  Lunenburg  Co.,  both  sides  of  Hound's  creek,  Sept.  10, 
1755;  William  Gaines,  261  A.  in  Culpeper,  Jan.  12,  1756  (Northern 
Neck  Grants);  Francis  Gaines,  318  A.  in  Culpeper,  Nov.  12,  1756 
(Northern  Neck  Grants);  and  Hieram  Gaines,  339  A.  in  Albemarle 
Co.,  Feb.  16,  1771.  In  Goode's  Virginia  Cousins,  p.  470,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Gaines  immigrants  settled  probably  in  New  Kent  Co.,  but 
the  foregoing  would  indicate  that  they  settled  higher  up;  and  again, 
p.  290,  that  John  Collier  m.  Miss  Gaines,  "of  a  family  early  seated 
in  King  and  Queen  County,"  and  it  is  conjecturally  stated  that  she 
was  a  sister,  or  cousin,  of  the  "two  men  named  Gaines"  who  m.  the 
two  Pendletons.  There  were  also  members  of  the  family  in  Essex 
Co.  No  satisfactory  deductions  as  to  descent  from  any  of  the  above 
named  patentees  have  been  shown  by  any  of  the  families  bearing  the 
name.  The  several  printed  records  start  with  Henry  and  James 
Gaines,  said  to  have  been  brothers,  who  married  respectively  Isa- 
bella and  Mary  Pendleton,  sisters  of  Judge  Edmund  Pendleton. 

In  Book  "B,"  p.  169,  Culpeper  Co.  records,  is  the  will  of 
Frayicis  Gaines,  dated  Sept.  26,  1775,  prob.  July  15,  1776,  in  which  is 
named  wife  Dorothy,  son  James  and  other  legatees,  and  also  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  his  nephew,  Henry  Gaines.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
Henry  Gaines,  who  m.  Isabella  Pendleton.  Ex'trs — son  James, 
friends  Edward  Watkins  and  Samuel  Clayton.  In  Book  "B,"  p. 
339,  is  the  will  of  Humphrey  Gaines,  dated  July  3,  1778,  and  prob. 
Oct.  17,  1779,,  in  which  he  names  wife  Sarah,  son  William,  and 
dauts.  Sarah  and  Frances  Watts,  besides  others;  wits — Ignatius 
Freeman  and  Charles  Braking.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Francis 
and  Humphrey  were  brothers. 

Henry  Gaines,  names  of  parents  not  known,  but  probably  of  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  the  family  in  Va.,  m.  Isabella  Pendle- 
ton, when  and  where  d.  unknown.  In  the  old  Vestry  Book,  1705-1785, 
p.  74,  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  is  this  order, — June 
21,  1745:  "Ordered  that  the  new  Gallery  lately  Built  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gains  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Gentlemen  Justices,  and 
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Pendleton,  in  Culpeper  county,  probably  about  1765-1775. 
James  Gaines  was  b.  in  Culpeper  county  in  1742,  and  after 
marriage  removed  to  N.  C.  "Capt.  James  Gaines  was  an  offi- 

Vestry  men  and  their  Familys."  And  in  the  same  order  Henry 
Gains  was  directed  to  make  certain  specified  repairs,  and  to  be  paid 
500  lbs  of  tobacco.  No  conjecture  is  hazarded  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  two  Henrys.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Henry  d.  in 
Culpeper,  and  it  may  be  that  he  never  left  the  lower  country. 
George  Strother  Gaines,6  son  of  James  Gaines  and  Elizabeth 
Strother,4  left  a  record  in  which  he  says  that  his  grandfather  was 
Henry  Gaines,  and  that  he  married  Isabella  Pendleton.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  reference  to  Isabella,  daut.  of  Henry,  in  the  will  of 
Francis  Gaines,  above,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Henry  as  the  husband  of  Isabella  Pendleton.  Children: 
i.  Benjamin  Gaines;  ii.  Richard;  iii.  Henry,  will  dated  Oct.  19,  1810, 
prob.  June  27,  181 1,  Will  Book  "2,"  p.  302,  Madison  Co.,  Va. ;  iv. 
James,  m.  Elizabeth  Strother,4  supra;  v.  Robert;  vi.  Thomas,  m. 
Susannah  Strother,4  supra;  vii.  Phillip;  viii.  Nancy;  ix.  Isabella, 
m.  Brown. 

James  Gaines,  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Henry,  m.  Mary 
Pendleton,  sister  of  Isabella  Pendleton,  above.  In  Book  "C,"  p. 
239,  Culpeper  Co.  records,  is  the  will  of  James  Gaines,  dated  May  24, 
1781,  prob.  March  20,  1786,  in  which  he  names  wife  Mary  and  chil- 
dren as  hereafter  given.  The  will  of  Mary  Gaines,  dated  March  7, 
1803,  prob.  March  24,  1803,  is  recorded  in  Will  Book  "I,"  p.  392, 
of  the  Madison  Co.  records  (formed  in  1792  from  Culpeper).  She 
names  "my  surviving  children,  seven  in  number,"  corresponding 
exactly  with  those  named  in  the  will  of  James,  some  having  died 
between  the  dates  of  the  two  wills.  In  1801  Judge  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton prepared  an  account  of  his  family,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned his  sister  Mary  Gaines  as  then  alive,  aged  84.  From  these 
facts  it  appears  clear  that  James  Gaines  was  the  husband  of 
Mary  Pendleton,  etc.  Children:  i.  Isabella  Gaines;  ii.  Henry;  iii. 
Jane;  iv.  Richard  Edmund;  v.  Joseph;  vi.  Francis  Thomas;  vii. 
Mary,  m. Herndon;  viii.  Sarah,  m. Broadus;  ix.  Cath- 
arine, m. Broadus;  x.  James)  xi.  William. 

Taylor  and  Pendleton.  Isabella  and  Mary  Pendleton  were 
dauts.  of  Henry  Pendleton,  b.  1683,  d.  May  1721,  and  his  wife  Mary 
Taylor  (m.  1701),  son  of  Philip  (son  of  Henry  Pendleton,  of  Nor- 
wich, Eng.),  b.  1650,  emigrated  to  Va.  1674,  and  d.  in  New  Kent  Co. 
1721,  m.  Isabella  Hert.     Mary  {Taylor)  Pendleton,  b.  June  2,  1688, 
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cer  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  during  a  part  of  which  he 
served  with  distinction*  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volun- 
teers.   He  was  the  nephew  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  who  was 
for  many  years  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Virginia.     *     *     *     James  Gaines  was  a  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence, considerable  talent,  and  high  character."*    He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  and  other  engagements. f  He 
was  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Convention  which  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     Some  time  after  this  he  removed 
to  Tennessee,  and  d.  at  Kingsport  in  1830. 
Children,  order  conjectural: 
(1)  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  b.  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  March 
20,  1777;    d.  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  6,  1849;    m.  (1) 
Frances  Toulmin,  daut.   of  Judge  Harry  Toulmin,  first 
Territorial  Judge  in  the  Alabama  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory;    (2)  Barbara  Blount,  daut.  of  Gov.  Wm. 
Blount,  of  Tenn.,  a  son,  E.  P.  Gaines,6  Jr.,  now  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  (3)  Mrs.  Myra  (Clark)  Whitney, 
daut.  of  Daniel  Clark.     He  entered  the  U.  S.  Army  as  an 
ensign  Jan.  10,  1799,  became  successively  brigadier  and 


d.  1770,  was  a  daut.  of  the  first  James  Taylor  (who  settled  in  New 
Kent,  now  Caroline  Co.,  where  he  d.  April  30,  1698),  and  his  2nd 
wife  Mary  Gregory,  to  whom  he  was  m.  Aug.  12,  1682.  For  Gaines 
records,  see  Meade's  Old  Churches,  etc.;  Slaughter's  St.  Mark's  Par- 
ish, 149,  164;  Richmond  Standard,  iii,  14;  Goode's  Virginia  Cousins, 
passim;  for  Taylor,  see  Meade,  ii,  98;  Page's  Page  Family,  241;  Pax- 
ton's  Marshall  Family,  183;  Richmond  Standard,  ii,  7,  iii,  16,  17,  23,  and 
iv,  12,  25;  Carter  Tree,  and  Gilmer's  Georgians,  217;  Hayden's  Virginia 
Genealogies,  and  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Aug.  2,  1896;  and  for 
Pendleton,  see  Slaughter,  148,  173;  Meade,  ii,  298,  and  Courier- 
Journal,  Feb.  7,  14  and  21,  1897,  and  Page. 

*In  a  sketch  of  his  son,  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  in  U.  S.  Magazine  and 
Democratic  Review,  June  1848,  p.  550.  See  also  for  facts  as  to  James 
Gaines,  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  ii.  pp.  494,  5,  and  497, 
and  Elliot's  Debates. 

t Journals  of  Congress,  vii,  167. 
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major  general,  remaining  continuously  in  the  army  until 
his  death.* 

(2)  George  Strother,5  born  in  Stokes  Co.,  N.  C,  1784;  d.  in 

Ala.  1873,  m.  Ann  Gaines;  was  an  early  and  influential 
settler  in  Alabamaf  (then  Miss.  Territory). 

(3)  Frances,5  m.  Charles  Lynn. 

(4)  James,6  m.  Fannie  Rodgers. 

(5)  Agnes,5  m.   Joseph  Everett.     A  daut,   Susan  Dabney,*  m. 

James  O'Brien,  and  had  a  daut.,  Eliza  Ann  O'Brien,1  b. 
Sept.  25,  1819,  m.  Sept.  11,  1835,  Gov.  Wm.  G.  Brownlow, 
and  now  resides  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  had  seven 
children,  one  of  whom,  Col.  John  Bell  Brownlow*  m.  Mary 
Fouche,  and  now  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

(6)  Patsy,5  m.  Everett. 

(7)  Nancy,5  m.  Asher. 

(8)  Lucy,5  m.  David  Childress. 

(9)  Elizabeth,5  m.  Samuel  Moore. 

(10)  Susanna,5  d.  unm. 

(11)  Sarah,5  d.  unm. 

(12)  Behethland,5  m.  James  Lyon,  of  Stokes  Co.,  N.  C.     Chil- 

dren: 
i.  James  Games  Lyon,0  m.  Rosanna  Fisher$  (daut.  of  Col. 
George  Fisher,  of  South  Ala.,  son  of  Frederick  Fisher 
and  Ann  McBride,  of  Rowan  Co.,  N.  C);  removed 
to  Ala.;  one  daut.,  Sarah  B.  Lyon,1  m.  Charles  K. 
Foote,  of  Mobile,  and  had  among  other  children 
Nellie  G.,*  wife  of  ex-Representative  R.  H.  Clarke,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  Mobile, 
ii.  Francis  Strother,0  b.  1800  in  Stokes  Co.,  N.  C,  removed  to 
Ala.,  resided  at  Demopolis,  was  a  highly  honored  and 
valued  citizen  and  lawyer  of  prominence,  m.  Sarah 
Serena  Glover,  daut.  of  Allen  Gloverff  (the  Glovers  are 
from  Goose  Creek  Parish,  S.  C),  and  had  among  other 

*For  extended  sketches  see  Democratic  Review,  supra;  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  ii,  571-3;  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,  iv;  Robinson's  Organization  of  the  Army 
of  the  U.  S.,  i,  283-330;  Jenkins'  Lives  of  Distinguished  Generals  in 
Last  War  with  Great  Britain,  p.  62  ct  scq.;  and  Gardner,  p.  183. 

t Brewer's  Alabama,  p.  393. 

^Ball's  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  pp.  442,  482. 

Prewer,  p.  375. 
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children,  Mary  A.  Lyon,7  who  m.  William  Henry  Ross, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  son  of  Jack  Ferrill 
Ross*  (first  Treasurer  of  Ala.)  and  Anne  Amelia  Fisher, 
daut.  of  Col.  George  Fisher  above.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Ross  and  wife  Temperance  Ferrill,  of  Franklin 
county,  N.  C.  A  daut.,  Amelia  L.  Ross,6  m.  James  L. 
Abbot,  and  now  resides  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

iii.  William6;    iv.  Kittie*;    v.  Elizabeth*  m.  Martin;    vi. 

Sallie,0  m.  Flippin;    vii.  Nancy.6 

XI.  French  Strother4  (James,3  Jeremiah,2  William1)  was  b. 
173 —  in  King  George  Co.  He  lived  on  a  handsome  estate 
of  1,500  acres,  lying  on  Mountain  Run,  on  the  Fredericks- 
burg road  between  Culpeper  and  Stevensburg.  ■  He  was  a 
vestryman  and  warden  of  St.  Mark's  parish.  He  repre- 
sented Culpeper  Co.  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  General  Assembly,  before,  during  and  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  member  of  the  Va.  Conventions  of  1776  and  1788, 
opposing  in  the  latter,  with  Patrick  Henry,  George  Mason 
and  others,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  county  lieutenant,  and  also  presiding 
justice  of  the  County  Court  of  Culpeper.  For  his  boldness 
and  aggressiveness  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he 
has  been  denominated  by  Grigsby  as  "the  Fearless."  He 
was  in  every  way  a  useful  and  public  spirited  citizen.  The 
General  Assembly  at  various  times  imposed  upon  him  public 
duties,  as  that  of  trustee  of  the  town  of  Stevensburg,  trustee 
of  an  academy  to  be  established  in  the  old  gun-factory  at 
Fredericksburg,  commissioner  to  settle  certain  trustees'  ac- 
counts, commissioner  of  a  road  from  Chester's  gap  in  Cul- 
peper to  Richmond,  etc.f  He  d.  intestate  in  Aug.  1800, 
and  is  buried  at  Fredericksburg.  His  wife  was  Lucy,  daut. 
of  Robert  Coleman  (d.  1793)  formerly  of  Caroline  Co.  She 
was  connected  with  the  Claytons,  Fosters  and  Stevens. 

*Brewer,  p.  392.  For  sketch  of  W.  H.  Ross,  see  Memorial  Record 
of  Alabama,  ii,  582-3. 

fHening,  xi,  36,  204;  xii,  219,  375. 
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T.  C.  DeLeon's  new  book,  The  Pride  of  the  Mercers  (Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  i2mo,  pp.  368,  cloth,  $1.25) 
is  a  story  of  the  South  of  to-day  and  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
his  earlier  novels. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  completing  in  Washington -the 
Life  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  two  years. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  two-volume 
Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  Lieut.  Col.  G.  F.  N.  Hender- 
son, with  maps  and  plans. 

Miss  Mary  Hamilton  Pike,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  prepar- 
ing to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of  her  grandfather, 
General  Albert  Pike  (1809-1891). 

The  Nation  for  November  11  and  18,  1897,  presents  two 
letters  giving  a  calendar  of  the  papers  relating  to  America 
among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ox- 
ford. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  announce  among  their 
recent  publications  the  Report  of  the  27th  reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  held  at  Columbus,  O.  (8vo,  pp. 

275)- 

The  Putnams  have  published  Led  on  Step  by  Step,  by  A. 
Toomer  Porter,  D.  D.,  a  series  of  autobiographical  scenes 
from  clerical,  military,  educational  and  plantation  life  in  the 
South  (1828-1897).     (8vo,  $2.50.) 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  published  a  brief  directory 
of  the  educational  institutions  and  an  interesting  account 
of  the  cities  and  towns  through  which  it  passes.  There  are 
many  illustrations  (i2mo.  pp.  96.  and  Svo.  pp.  207V 

Jot:!  Chandler  Karris'  Talcs  of  Home  Folks  sj;  Peace  ard 
War  deals  with  adventures  and  character  studies  in  the 
South,  most  of  thern  during  the  war  or  just  afterwards 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Svo.  Si. 50). 
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In  Billy  Hamilton  (New  York:  Home  Pub.  Co.  [1898], 
i2mo,  pp.  317,  paper,  50  cents)  Mr.  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter  takes  as  his  hero  a  Southerner  who  was  educated 
at  West  Point  and  remained  true  to  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War.    The  story  is  full  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

The  Journal  of  School  Geography,  printed  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
physical  features  of  some  of  the  Southern  States.  North 
Carolina,  by  Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  was  treated  in  November 
and  December;  South  Carolina,  by  L.  C.  Glenn,  in  January 
and  March. 

The  familiar  side  of  Southern  life  is  treated,  partly  in 
negro  dialect,  in  William  Lightfoot  Visscher's  Black  Mammy 
(Chicago:  H.  J.  Smith  Publishing  Co.,  i2ino,  pp.  101). 
Some  of  the  poems  are  accompanied  by  music. 

The  Avil  Printing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  announce 
the  publication  of  an  historical  monograph  on  The  House 
in  whicJi  Thomas  Jefferson  Wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, by  Thomas  Donaldson.  It  will  contain  about  150 
pages,  with  some  fifteen  illustrations.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  new  series  of  British  biographies  known  as  the 
"Builders  of  Greater  Britain"  begins  with  a  volume  on 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  The  British  Dominion  of  the  West,  by 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
i2mo,  pp.  449,  $1.50).  Sir  Walter  was  in  truth  the  real 
founder  of  that  great  dominion. 

In  a  work  called  Washington  vs.  Jefferson  Moses  M. 
Granger,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  undertakes  to  indicate  the  op- 
posite views  of  government  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
beginning.  Washington  stands  for  the  national  and  Jeffer- 
son the  states  rights  view  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  i2mo). 

Judge  J.  V.  Hadley,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana,  will 
publish  through  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  Seven  Months  a 
Prisoner,  being  his  experience  as  an  escaped  prisoner  within 
the  lines  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

A  new  issue  of  the  Works  of  Henry  Clay,  comprising  his 
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life,  correspondence  and  speeches,  edited  by  Calvin  Colton, 
has  been  published  by  the  Henry  Clay  Publishing-  Com- 
pany (New  York,  1898,  7  vols.,  8vo,  $3  each,  for  sale  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons).  There  is  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
B.  Reed  and  a  history  of  tariff  legislation,  1812-96,  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Recent  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are 
The  Gold  Bug,  The  Purloined  Letter  and  other  Tales,  by  Edga'r 
Allan  Poe  (No.  120),  edited  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  and  the 
great  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster  on  Foote's  reso- 
lution (No.  122),  edited  by  Lindsay  Swift  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1898,  paper,  net  15  cents  each). 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  the  early  publication 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Plon.  Hannis  Taylor  on  The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  After  twenty 
years  of  labor  Mr.  Taylor  finishes  his  work,  and,  beginning 
with  the  first  outlines  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  constitution 
seen  in  the  Gcrmania,  traces  the  evolution  of  the  English 
constitution  down  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Enoch  S.  Simmons,  the  blind  lawyer  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  has  just  published  A  Solution  of  the  Race  Problem  in 
the  South  (Raleigh:  Edwards  &  Broughton,  1898,  i2mo,  pp. 
150,  $1).  His  proposition  is  that  they  be  colonized  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  that  the  whites  be  re- 
moved from  those  States  in  order  to  give  them  room. 

Messrs.  Innes,  of  London,  published  in  the  Monthly 
Packet  for  January  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Arthur  Paterson  en- 
titled A  Gospel  Writ  in  Steel,  which  deals  with  the  Civil  War 
from  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia. 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  has  edited  General  Grant's 
Letters  to  a  Friend  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
i6mo,  $1),  which  were  written  between  1861  and  1890  to  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne.  They  reveal  some  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  admirable  traits  of  General  Grant's  character. 

With  the  issue  of  the  27th  February  the  Courier-Journal 
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closed  its  Genealogical  and  Historical  Department.  It 
has  been  acknowledged  a  valuable  medium  of  exchange 
for  data  concerning  many  Southern  families,  and  has 
aided  in  the  compilation  of  many  records,  besides  putting 
in  touch  with  each  other  many  persons  not  known 
before  to  be  related.  It  is  announced  that  the  work  will  be 
continued  through  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Kentucky, 
216  Columbia  Building,  Louisville,  the  retiring  editor  of 
this  department  of  the  Courier-Journal,  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers 
Clay,  being  its  secretary. 

In  the  Dublin  Reviezv  for  January  Mrs.  Marion  Mulhall, 
under  the  title  "Hiberno-Danish  predecessors  of  Colum- 
bus," undertakes  to  show  that  of  all  the  European  peoples 
the  Irish  were  the  first  to  settle  in  America.  She  quotes 
Ram  and  von  Tschudi  to  the  effect  that  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  the  country  along  the  coast,  reaching  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  down  into  the  Carolinas  and  Florida, 
was  peopled  by  Irishmen.  The  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  late  a  member  of  Congress,  believes  in 
this  theory  and  has  a  lecture  on  the  subject. 

The  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago  announce  Some  Letters  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poc  to  J.  B.  Patterson,  of  Oquazvka,  III.  There 
will  be  comments  by  Eugene  Field,  and  the  volume  will  ap- 
pear in  an  edition  of  286  copies,  as  a  royal  octavo  of  32 
pages,  with  six  fac-similes  of  Poe's  MSS.  It  is  understood 
that  this  material  first  appeared  in  the  Chicago  weekly, 
America,  on  April  11,  1889. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents has  recently  appeared.  It  covers  the  administrations 
of  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  extending  from  March  4,  1861,  to 
March  4,  1869  (8vo,  pp.  vi+758,  2  portraits,  1  ill.),  and  con- 
tains besides  the  regular  papers,  the  executive  orders  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  and  burial  of  Lincoln  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  will  publish  in  six  vol- 
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times,  at  $5  per  volume,  the  ante-Revolutionary  letters  writ- 
ten to  George  Washington.  The  period  covered  is  from 
the  battle  of  the  Meadows  to  Bunker  Hill,  1754-75.  The 
preparation  of  the  volume  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Hamilton,  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Smith  has  published  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  Brevet  Major  General  United  States 
Volunteers,  1820-188/  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1898,  8vo,  pp.  487,  $2.50).  The  son  says  that  he  doubts  if 
any  collection  of  letters  has  been  made  descriptive  of  the 
late  war  so  full  and  graphic  as  those  written  by  his  father  to 
his  family  and  presented  here. 

The  late  William  S.  Baker  left  in  manuscript  a  volume 
tracing  the  daily  life  of  Washington  After  the  Revolution, 
1784-1799,  as  a  companion  to  an  earlier  volume  which  traces 
his  daily  life  through  that  period.  The  present  work  has 
been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  The  Rhyme  of  the  Southern  Rivers  (Nashville,  Tenn.: 
Barbee  &  Smith  [1897],  i2mo,  pp.  107,  port,  of  author), 
Mr.  Martin  V.  Moore  aims  to  present  the  names  of  the  riv- 
ers, with  their  proper  pronunciation,  and  such  characteriza- 
tion in  a  few  words  as  will  serve  to  impress  the  individuality 
of  the  river  on  the  mind.  At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is 
an  essay  of  ten  pages  on  "The  river  name:  its  origin  and 
history." 

The  American  Historical  Review  for  January  concludes 
Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood's  studies  on  "The  Proprietary  Province 
as  a  form  of  Colonial  Government,"  in  which  he  deals  with 
Maryland,  the  Carolinas  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt  gives  some  of  Jefferson's  experience  with  office  hunt- 
ers while  President.  New  materials  on  the  Convention  of 
1787  are  also  presented  in  the  form  of  the  Notes  of  Major 
William  Pierce,  a  member  from  Georgia,  dealing  with  men 
and  events  of  the  day. 

In  the  Manufacturers'  Record  for  March  25th  Mr.  Edward 
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Ingle  has  a  suggestive  article  based  on  a  recently  published 
volume  of  the  eleventh  census  on  the  "Movement  of  the 
South's  Population,  1880-1890."  He  concludes  that  (1)  the 
white  native  population  of  the  South  is  becoming  more  per- 
manent in  this  section,  reenforced  by  white  natives  of  other 
sections;  (2)  that  the  colored  population  is  drifting  toward 
the  cities  of  the  North  and  in  a  less  degree  toward  the  re- 
gion adjacent  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  (3)  the  main- 
tenance of  the  native  Americanism  of  the  South. 

In  the  Reviezv  of  Reviews1  for  March  Rev.  Edward  Leigh 
Pell,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  discusses N'The  prevention  of  lynch- 
law  epidemics."  He  traces  the  cause  of  these  outbreaks 
to  (1)  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  the  blacks;  (2)  the 
prevalence  of  race  prejudice  among  the  whites;  thinks  the 
actual  number  of  cases  of  lynching  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
sums  up  the  most  effectual  remedies  as  (1)  better  officers 
to  carry  out  the  law  and  its  support  by  intelligent  citizens; 
(2)  moderation  in  the  press  with  a  suppression  of  inflamma- 
tory details;  (3)  the  higher  education  of  the  negro. 

The  chief  purpose  in  Prof.  William  A.  Dunning's  Essays 
on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and  Related  Topics  is  to 
present  impartially  the  constitutional  development  of  the 
United  States  from  1861  to  1870  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1898,  8vo,  el.,  $2).  Most  of  these  studies  have 
appeared  already  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Yale 
Review  and  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Among  other  essays  may  be  mentioned  "The  Constitution 
in  Civil  War,"  "The  Constitution  in  Reconstruction,"  "Mili- 
tary Government  in  the  South,"  "The  Process  of  Recon- 
struction." The  last  two  essays  in  the  book,  "The  In- 
equality of  the  States"  and  "American  Political  Philosophy," 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  main  body  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has  in  preparation  for  the  forth- 
coming Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a  history 
of  education  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  Civil  War,  in 
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which  he  will  review  the  fortunes  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
various  Southern  States  and  show  how  far  and  in  what  way 
they  were  affected  by  that  event.  He  will  give  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  leading  Southern  colleges  during  that  time  and 
will  prepare  a  Bibliography  of  Confederate  Text  Books. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  list  has  been 
attempted  and  Dr.  Weeks  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
persons  who  have  such  works  in  their  possession,  either 
with  a  view  to  purchase  or  for  collation,  and  is  anxious  to 
secure  any  publishers'  lists  issued  during  the  war  or  to 
learn  the  names  of  publishers  and  of  individual  text  books. 

In  No.  5  of  his  Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature  Prof.  S.  A. 
Link  gives  most  of  his  space  to  John  P.  Kennedy  and  John 
Esten  Cooke.  Other  novelists  mentioned  are  Dr.  William 
A.  Carruthers,  N.  Beverly  Tucker,  Francis  Robert  Gould- 
ing,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wil- 
son. The  limitations  of  space  perhaps  necessarily  make  the 
work  superficial.  In  matters  of  biography  he  follows  too 
closely  that  remarkably  inaccurate  book,  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biography,  for  instance  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Caldwell  is  not  Dr.  W.  A.  Carruthers,  but  Rev.  Eli  W. 
Caruthers.  It  is  announced,  by  the  way,  that  the  Appletons 
are  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the  best,  it  must  be 
said,  yet  offered  to  the  American  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  put  some  one  on  their  editorial  staff  who 
knows  something  of  the  literature  of  Southern  history  and 
biography.  By  a  personal  examination  the  writer  found 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  sketches  given  to  representatives 
of  a  particular  Southern  State  contained  errors. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Dixon,  of  Mendham,  N.  J.,  has  issued 
proposals  for  the  publication,  through  Robert  Clarke  & 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  as  soon  as  sufficient  subscriptions 
are  received  at  $4  per  copy  to  justify  the  issue,  of  a  work  on 
The  True  History  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  Its  Repeal 
The  general  scope  of  the  work  seems  to  be  indicated  from 
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its  opening  sentences:  "The  act  of  1820,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  was  the  first  surrender  of  the  great  vital 
principle  of  political  equality  between  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  *  *  *  was  its  first  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  an  exercise  by  Congress  of  powers 
not  delegated  to  that  body  under  the  Constitution.  The 
repeal  of  that  act  (or  rather  a  portion  of  it),  in  1854,  meant, 
the  restoration  of  that  lost  equality.  *  *  *  The  history 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  includes  the  cause  of  the  late 
war  between  the  States.  That  cause  was  slavery.  '  *  *  * 
This  Gordian  Knot  of  the  nineteenth  century  could,  per- 
haps, only  have  been  cut,  as  it  was,  by  the  sword,  for  several 
reasons;  in  the  first  place,  the  South  never  saw  the  day 
when  she  would  have  surrendered  her  property  to  force 
without  a  fight,  and  the  Northern  people  were  never  willing 
for  the  government  to  pay  the  South  for  her  slaves  in  order 
to  their  deportation  and  freedom — every  proposition  to  that 
effect  being  rejected  by  the  Northern  majority  in  Congress, 
even  though  made  by  Northern  members.  It  was,  more- 
over, a  question  of  land,  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
will  always  fight.  The  South  wanted  the  territory  from 
which  she  had  been  unjustly  excluded  by  act  of  Congress, 
as  a  place  of  exodus  for  her  surplus  blacks,  whose  increase 
was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  a  burden;  whilst  the 
North  wanted  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South,  from  which  her 
people  were  excluded  by  the  existence  of  slave  labor." 

The  Southern  States  for  January  has  a  symposium  on  the 
"Capabilities  of  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  laborer," 
participated  in  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  Col.  J. 
B.  Killebrew,  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  and  Prof.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Dr.  Dabney  claims,  contrary  to  the  usual 
view,  that  "the  African  labor  in  the  South  was  economically 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  productive  labor  systems 
in  the  civilized  world."  Col.  Killebrew  writes  from  actual 
experience  and  says  that  if  the  negroes  "are  paid  promptly, 
treated  justly,  fed  bountifully  and  given  an  occasional  holi- 
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day  they,  as  a  rule,  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work 
and  are  faithful  to  their  trusts."  Southern  farmers  should 
seek  to  secure  them  more  permanent  homes,  win  their  con- 
fidence, provide  them  with  schools  and  allow  them  "big 
meetings,"  as  this  is  one  of  their  "peculiar"  pleasures.  Prof. 
Washington,  while  admitting  that  the  first  effects  of  free- 
dom were  to  make  him  idle,  claims  that  "when  the  negro 
is  properly  taught  he  learns  to  love  labor  instead  of  despis- 
ing it.  The  negro  throughout  the  South  is  beginning  to  see 
the  dignity  and  beauty  in  labor."  He  illustrates  his  claim 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Miss  Maria  R.  Audubon  has  published  the  life  of  her 
grandfather,  J.  J.  Audubon,  under  the  title  Audubon  and  His 
Journals  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897,  large 
8vo,  plates).  There  are  also  notes,  zoological,  geographical 
and  biographical  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  those  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  journals  being  of  particular  value.  The  biog- 
raphy proper  covers  only  72  pages,  and  in  this,  as  far  as 
possible,  Audubon  is  made  to  tell  his  own  tale.  The  jour- 
nals of  his  scientific  travels  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the 
volumes,  and  concern  such  widely  separated  sections  as 
Texas,  Florida  and  Canada,  Labrador,  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Old  World.  The  "Episodes"  fill  more  than  300  pages, 
and  include  such  subjects  as  "Colonel  Boone,"  "Natchez  in 
1820,"  "Wreckers  of  Florida,"  "A  Kentucky  Barbecue," 
&c.  Audubon  was  born  in  Louisiana  between  1772  and 
1783.    He  died  in  New  York  in  1851. 

Under  the  title  "Un  Musicien  Poete"  Theodore  Bentzon 
contributes  an  appreciative  article  on  Sidney  Lanier  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  15.  It  opens  with  a 
comparison  and  contrast  with  Poe.1     Apropos  of  this  ap- 

1  "  Edgar  Poe  et  Sidney  Lanier,  l'Ahriman  et  l'Ormuzd  de  l'en- 
droit,  le  demon  de  perversite  et  l'ange  de  lumiere;  celui-la  emporte' 
par  des  passions  morbides  qui  le  conduisirent  a  l'ignoruinie,  celui-c£ 
fidele  au  plus  pur  ideal  dans  sa  vie,  comme  dans  son  oeuvre  ;  tous  les 
deux  marques  par  la  fatalite,  victimes  d'une  affreuse  misere,  tous  les 
deux  mort  jeunes,  presque  au  meme  age." 
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preciation  by  a  foreigner  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  George 
S.  Wills,  of  Harvard  University,  has  in  hand  an  extensive 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Lanier.  The  study  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

Magazine  Articles:  "The  labor  unions  and  the  negro,"  by 
John  S.  Durham;  "A  brief  survey  of  recent  historical  work" 
(includes  all  United  States  and  some  English),  Atlantic, 
February.  "With  Washington  in  the  minuet,"  by  Mrs.  r 
Burton  Harrison,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  February.  "The 
land  of  the  winter  cucumber"  (Florida),  by  R.  G.  Robin- 
son, Lippincott,  February.  "The  last  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington," by  Tobias  Lear;  "Some  great  portraits  of  Lin- 
coln;" "Reminiscences  of  Charles  A.  Dana,"  McClure's, 
February  and  March.  "The  English  home  of  the  Wash- 
ington in  Northamptonshire,"  Atalanta,  January.  "Twenty 
years  growth  of  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore,"  Catholic 
World,  January.  "Andrew  Jackson,"  by  John  M.  Tobin 
and  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Frank  Leslie,  January  and  February., 
"Some  Virginia  lawyers,  past  and  present,"  by  Sallie  E.  M. 
Hardy,  Green  Bag,  January  and  February.  "Mount  Ver- 
non, the  Mecca  of  America,"  by  Bushrod  C.  Washington; 
"John  Brown,  the  American  reformer,"  I  and  II,  by  Will 
M.  Clemens,  Peterson's,  January  and  February.  "Father 
Ryan,"  IV.,  by  Louis  B.  James,  Rosary  Magazine,  January. 
"New  Orleans  and  the  yellow  fever,"  by  A.  N.  Bell,  Sani- 
tarian, January.  "Corn  and  cotton  seed;  why  the  price  of 
corn  is  low,"  by  C.  W.  Davis,  Forum,  February.  "Recollec- 
tions of  the  Civil  War,  I,"  by  Wm.  H.  Russell  ("Bull  Run 
Russell"),  North  American,  February.  "Between  the  lines 
at  Stone  River,"  by  F.  A.  Mitchell,  Harper's,  January. 
"The  king  of  the  woods"  (the  mocking  bird),  by  Norman 
Robinson,  Pop.  ScL,  January.  "To-day's  outlook  in  South- 
ern poetry,"  by  Miss  Metta  Folger,  Meth.  Reviczv,  March 
and  April. 

Origines  et  Pr ogres  de  U Education  en  Amerique,  Etude  his- 
torique  et  critique  par  Charles  Barncaud,  Les  Etats  primitifs 
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(Paris:  Arthur  Savete,  Lille:  Desclee,  DeBrouwer  et  Cie, 
1898,  8vo,  pp.  372).  M.  Barneaud  was  commissioned  by  the 
French  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  to  visit 
America  to  study  the  organization  and  work  of  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  present  volume  covers  the  field  for  the 
Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  education.  His  work,  apart  from 
personal  investigation,  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
series  of  monographs  dealing  with  the  educational  history  of 
the  several  States  which  have  been  published  during  the  last 
ten  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  M.  Barneaud  began 
his  studies  atCharlottesville,"the  little  Virginia  village  where 
Thomas  Jefferson  wished  to  reproduce  in  his  'Central  Col- 
lege' something  of  our  system  of  education."  This  sen- 
tence is  the  key  note  to  his  work.  "It  is  the  history  of  this 
French  influence  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write,  as  well 
as  the  evolution  pure  and  simple  of  the  American  school/' 
This  bias  appears  clearly  in  his  treatment  of  the  successive 
administrations  of  Caldwell  and  Swain  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  the  descent  of  the  institution  from 
scholarship  to  mere  numbers  weighs  less  than  Caldwell's 
hatred  of  France.  In  the  eyes  of  M.  Barneaud  all  that  is 
good  in  American  education  is  French.1  Even  the  Johns 
Hopkins  is  French.  He  calls  it  "the  most  complete,  the 
best  conducted  of  the  American  universities,  the  one  in 
which  we  find  the  best  realization  of  our  ideal  of  superior 
instruction." 

1  He  says  :  "  Mais  s'il  est  permis  de  resumer  deja,  en  cette  premiere 
page,  ce  qui  sera  comme  la  conclusion  de  ces  trois  volumes,  il  me 
semble  que  la  pensee  americaine  n'a  ete  reellment  ellememe  et  n'a 
accompli  son  oeuvre  de  civilisation  qu'en  suivant  la  voie  tracee  par  la 
France.  Ma  profonde  conviction,  e'est  que  toutes  les  fois  que  le 
nouveau  moude  a  perdu  de  vue  le  flambeau  que  nos  philosophes  ont 
£leve,  il  s'est  perdu  dans  le  desert."  Again  he  says  :  "  Ce  me  fut  une 
grande  joie  de  trouver  notre  ame  francaise  comme  inspiratrice  de  tout 
ce  qui  s'est  fait  en  Amerique  de  beau,  de  noble  et  de  particuliere- 
ment  remarquable." 
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In  the  years  to  come  readers  wanting  the  romance  of  the 
Civil  War  without  the  passion  of  strife  will  find  a  mine  of 
great  value  in  Southern  Soldier  Stories,  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1898,  8vo,  pp.  7+ 
251,  cloth,  $1.50),  with  several  illustrations  by  R.  F.  Zog- 
baum.  Mr.  Eggleston,  a  Southern  soldier  himself,  can 
exhibit  Southern  dash,  Southern  heroism  and  Southern 
suffering,  without  in  the  least  casting  reflection  on  the 
enemy,  or  arousing  bitterness  of  feeling.  In  these  two 
score  or  more  of  tales  is  a  storehouse  of  pure  artistic  senti- 
ment. While  naturally  touching  the  Southern  heart,  they 
can  offend  none.  In  these  pages  the  old  soldier  can  again 
thrill  with  the  first  flush  of  hope,  can  grow  steady  under, 
the  stern  endurance  and  discipline  of  the  middle  years,  or 
linger  sadly  in  the  declining  days  around  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  The  Southern  woman  can  live  again  her  tense 
expectation,  her  undying  devotedness.  For  realizing  life 
in  camp,  and  at  home,  we  have  here  a  wealth  of  material. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  famous  novelist,  has  given 
us  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  old  South  in  his  Social  Life  in 
Old  Virginia  before  the  War  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  pp.  109,  $1.50),  with  numerous  exquisite  illustrations 
by  the  Misses  Cowles.  Mr.  Page  begins  with  the  very 
center  of  that  life  a  charming  description  of  the  plantation 
home,  with  its  old-time  furniture,  its  gardens,  its  servant 
houses  scattered  around,  and  the  quarters  farther  on. 
Although  the  plantations  were  large,  there  was  no  loneli- 
ness even  at  night,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  the  music  of  the 
banjos,  and  the  laughter  of  the  dancers  could  be  heard  from 
the  neighboring  cabins. 

Life  within  the  homestead  was  equally  busy.  The  mis- 
tress, "queen  of  that  realm,"  had  entire  management  of  the 
household  affairs,  directing  and  caring  for  the  servants  and 
training  her  children.  The  master  was  always  the  "Virginia 
gentleman,"  thoughtful,  brave,  chivalrous,  and  generous, 
despising  meanness  in  any  form.     The    young    men  were 
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high-spirited,  but  "wasteful  of  time  and  energies."  The 
daughters  were  made  in  the  image  of  their  mothers,  beauti- 
ful in  face  and  character,  and,  when  necessary,  as  courage- 
ous as  their  brothers.  Another  important  member  of  the 
household  was  the  faithful  old  black  "Mammy." 

All  seasons  were  gay,  with  fox-hunts,  tournaments  'and 
weddings,  but  the  crowning  event  was  Christmas,  bringing 
family  reunions  and  friendly  visits  for  the  holidays.  Christ- 
mas day  passed  with  greetings  in  the  crisp  dawn,  with  church 
in  the  morning,  dinner  at  noon,  an  egg-nog  and  apple-toddy 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening,  winding  up 
with  the  Virginia  reel.  For  a  pure  artistic  account  of  those 
idyllic  days  these  few  pages  have  never  been  excelled. 
There  is  no  false  note  of  apology,  no  strain  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  a  quiet  current  of  poetic  sentiment.  In  perfect 
keeping  with  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Page's  work  is  the  dress 
provided  by  the  publishers,  the  smooth  heavy  paper,  and 
the  delicate  designs  on  the  front  cover. 

The  219th  Publication  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  22,  1898), 
consists  of  The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problems  (8vo,  pp.  29,  25 
cents),  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D.  The  paper 
rapidly  sketches  the  development  and  present  condition  of 
these  problems,  and  briefly  points  out  what  might  be  done 
towards  solving  them.  .  Dr.  Du  Bois,  a  negro  himself,  has 
had  the  advantages  of  training  at  both  American  and 
European  universities.  He  has  published  several  contribu- 
tions to  the  negro  question,  including  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  the  black  population  in  a  Virginia  town,  issued  by 
the  National  Department  of  Labor.  Hence  the  present 
article  may  be  considered  his  conception  of  the  magnitude 
and  proper  handling  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  to  that  extent 
disappointing.  Dr.  Du  Bois  combines  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  modern  methods  of  historical  teaching  and 
study;  he  is  industrious  and  energetic,  and  he  is  a  devotee 
of  details.     Pie  thinks  that  we  must  not  come  to  any  con- 
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elusion  about  the  negro  problem  until  we  have  ticketed  and 
marshaled  all  the  facts  about  him,  and  about  his  environ- 
ment, mental,  moral  and  physical,  past  and  present,  never 
seeming  to  realize  that  even  if  this  could  be  done,  several 
million  more  facts  would  come  into  existence  while  we  were 
arranging  our  cards,  and  we  should  have  to  chase  and  corral 
them  before  advancing  further.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
of  his  race  in  this  research,  and  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  his 
labors,  but  if  he  is  to  give  up  something  of  what  DeQuincey 
calls  the  literature  of  power,  rather  than  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  he  must  look  to  his  style.  He  takes  three  sen- 
tences to  bring  forth  the  platitude  that  the  "aim  of  science 
itself  is  simple  truth."  He  speaks  of  "Negro  prejudice," 
when  we  do  not  know  whether  he  means  from  or  against 
the  negro.  But  when  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  gather- 
ing this  vast  mass  of  facts,  at  the  same  time  promising  only 
"the  barest  measure  of  success,"  he  is  likely  to  appear  ab- 
surd to  practical  men.  In  spite  of  defects,  his  strength,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  capacity  for  hard  work  shine  out,  and  he 
ought  to  produce  something  that  would  throw  light  on  this 
sociological  difficulty. 

The  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  for  December,  1897,  consist  of  The  Cotton 
Industry  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  8vo,  pp.  xii+382, 
$1.50,  cloth  $2.00),  a  Columbia  University  thesis,  by  Prof. 
M.  B.  Hammond,  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  based  on 
library  research  on  "correspondence  and  interviews"  and 
"on  a  tour  of  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  cotton  States 
in  the  autumn  of  1895."  It  is  filled  with  facts,  figures, 
tables,  diagrams,  and  foot  notes,  the  whole  followed  by  a 
bibliography  and  closed  with  a  full  index.  He  divides  this 
volume  into  two  parts,  the  cotton  culture  and  the  cotton 
trade,  promising  a  second  one  on  cotton  manufacture,  tie 
sketches  the  history  of  this  great  staple  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  of  course  carefully  pointing  out  the  effect  of  the 
invention  of  the  gin.    He  notes  the  connection  between  this 
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plant  and  the  development  of  slavocracy  in  the  South.  His 
investigations  touch  on  alluring'  economic  topics;  on  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  on  manuring,  overseers,  land  tenure, 
"poor  whites,"  the  "cropping  system,"  rent,  credit,  markets, 
over-production,  packing,  "futures,"  competition  with  other 
countries,  and  many  other  points.  In  fact,  he  largely  nar- 
rates the  story  of  the  South  viewed  through  industrial 
glasses.  This  work  is  a  valuable  repository  of  knowledge,  a 
storehouse  of  literary  information  on  this  important  staple. 

In  this  is  its  weakness;  it  is  too  bookish  for  so  material 
a  subject.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  practical 
experience  to  guard  him  against  the  prejudice  or  misstate- 
ment of  the  printed  page,  or  to  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  conditions  in  that  long  stretch  of  land.  Like, 
perhaps,  nearly  all  writers  on  the  old  South,  his  imagination 
is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  wide  plantations  with 
their  broad-brimmed  masters,  yet  the  planters  with  a  hun- 
dred slaves  and  less  formed  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
caste.  Prof.  Hammond,  it  is  true,  notes  their  existence,  but 
the  tone  of  his  ideas  is  based  on  the  barons  of  human  chat- 
tels. 

But  it  is  when  he  draws  into  closer  contact  with  his  task 
that  he  is  least  satisfactory.  He  cannot  understand  why  the 
South  attached  "exaggerated  importance"  to  this  product, 
when  the  unthinking  mass  might  be  excused  for  this  weak- 
ness, considering  that  cotton  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
value  of  our  annual  exports  for  a  long  period  preceding  the 
Civil  War.  He  explains  the  fall  in  prices  by  the  improvement 
in  methods  of  cultivation,  showing  how  unaware  he  is  that 
there  has  been  substantially  no  change  in  method  over  a 
large  part  of  the  cotton  belt.  He  condemns  the  shallow 
plowing  of  2\  inches,  but  what  else  can  be  done  on  gray 
hillsides,  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil  that  near  the  surface?  He 
is  surprised  that  "cotton  planters"  are  not  generally  used, 
but  he  might  have  learned  that  they  were  faithfully  tested 
years  ago  by  many  and  laid  aside  as  deficient.     He  even 
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sneers  at  the  humble  hoe,  ignorant  that  not  a  shadow  of 
substitute  has  ever  been  found.  In  his  criticism  of  anti- 
quated processes  he  does  not  clearly  divine  the  sore  spot  in 
all  the  trouble,  the  stupidity  of  so  many  of  the  laborers  that 
have  to  handle  these  new-fashioned  implements.  With 
commendable  caution,  however,  he  grants  three-fourths  of 
the  year  for  the  making  of  a  crop  of  cotton;  he  might  within 
all  bounds  of  truth  have  said  four-fourths,  or  for  some 
localities,  five-fourths. 

Like  so  many  who  are  dissatisfied  with  Southern  pro- 
gress, he  makes  slavery  the  scapegoat  of  ills  and  sins,  and 
unmercifully  piles  on  that  poor  beast  the  blame  for  nearly 
all  the  industrial  short-comings  of  the  South.  Slavery,  he 
claims,  was  responsible  for  the  "one-field"  system,  prevented 
rotation,  and  was  a  misfortune  generally.  If  he  had  studied 
the  career  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  he  would  have 
discovered  at  least  one  slave-owner  that  was  not  deterred  by 
the  blighting  shade  of  the  institution  from  turning  his  ener- 
gies to  the  diversification  of  husbandry  and  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  exhausted  soils.  Besides,  worn-out  lands  were  not 
confined  to  the  South,  but  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wake  of  all 
pioneer  movements  into  a  virgin  territory.  Again,  slavery 
was  not  a  curse  economically.  Dr.  Dabney,  an  observer  of 
long  experience,  has  lately  argued  (Southern  States,  Balti- 
more), that  it  was  a  very  efficient  form  of  labor  for  the  cli- 
mate and  conditions. 

In  his  table  of  contents,  Prof.  Hammond  appears  some- 
what illogical,  because  he  makes  the  title  for  book  I,  "Cot- 
ton Culture  in  the  United  States,"  include  several  chapters 
headed  "Southern  Agriculture."  But  "Southern  Agricul- 
ture" embraces  plants  and  processes  that  cannot  by  any 
stretch  be  brought  under  "Cotton  Culture."  He  thus 
makes  a  part  greater  than  the  whole.  It  is  doubtless  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen  that  violates  the  English  grammar  on  page 
189  in  the  use  of  "lays"  for  "lies." 

Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,  by  John  Fiske    (Boston 
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and  New  York:  Houghton  &  Co.,  1897,  2  vols.,  8vo,  I,  pp. 
xxi+318,  II,  xvi-j-421,  cloth,  $4.00). 

These  two  beautiful  volumes  are  a  new  proof  of  the  untir- 
ing energy  of  Prof.  Fiske.  They  are  part  of  a  series  of 
books  dealing  with  American  history  on  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years.  They  come  between  his  Discovery 
of  America  and  his  Beginnings  of  New  England,  and  are  in- 
tended to  cover  the  history  of  the  Southern  colonies,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  with  the  lion's  share  to 
Virginia.  In  the  two  volumes  there  are  718  pages  of  text, 
of  which  107  are  devoted  to  Maryland  and  67  to  the 
Carolinas.  The  next  volumes  promised  are  to  deal  with 
the  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  The  farther  development  of 
the  more  Southern  colonies  "will,  it  is  hoped,  receive  atten- 
tion in  a  later  work."  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  early 
times  and  connect  the  whole  with  the  volumes  on  the 
American  Revolution,  which  have  been  published  already, 
another  will  be  necessary  resuming  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  present  volumes  begin  with  the  Elizabethan  Sea 
Kings  and  trace  the  course  of  settlement  in  the  South  down 
to  1753  when  the  stream  of  local  history  becomes  a  part  of 
that  larger  current  which  was  making  for  the  new  national 
life. 

Covering  a  field  as  broad  as  this  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  sources  to  be  used  at  first  hand  to  any  great  extent, 
nor  is  that  desirable.  Prof  Fiske  has  availed  himself  of  the 
published  work  of  that  younger  generation  of  scholars  who 
have  come  up  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  added  greatly  to 
the  knowledge  of  these  States.  It  is  within  that  period,  too, 
that  these  have  taken  up  and  carried  far  toward  completion 
that  great  series  of  records  which  have  made  a  correct  writ- 
ing of  their  history  possible.  Prof.  Fiske  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  utilizing  these  detailed  and  laborious  monographs 
and    giving  them  a   larger  setting.     His  work  will  be  wel- 
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corned  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  books  that  pop- 
ularize American  history,  not  only  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  its  style,  but  because  of  the  philosophic 
grasp  of  the  subject  shown  in  his  treatment.  The  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  book  are  admirable,  far  more  so  than  the  South- 
ern States  have  usually  received  at  the  hands  of  Northern 
writers. 

The  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  prior  to  the  Restoration- 
more  space  perhaps  than  strict  proportion  would  allow — but 
beginnings  are  always  the  most  interesting.  Prof.  Fiske  is 
a  valiant  defender  of  John  Smith,  and  argues  at  length  to 
show  the  truthfulness  of  his  narration,  and  explodes  the 
theory  that  all  Southerners,  or  all  Virginians,  were  cavaliers, 
and  hence  "presumably  of  gentle  blood,"  by  showing  from 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  division  in  the  English  civil 
war  was  one  of  politics  only,  not  one  of  social  position. 

The  question  of  indentured  servants  is  discussed  with 
considerable  detail.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  representa- 
tive families  of  Virginia  are  not  descended  from  these  ser- 
vants or  from  convicts,  as  some  have  claimed,  but  he  admits 
that  some  from  these  classes  rose  to  positions  of  wealth  and 
influence,  while  others  became  the  ancestors  of  the  "poor 
whites."  He  does  not  fall  into  the  blunders  which  overtake 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  his  Short  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Freedom, 
published  in  1890,  but  it  would  have  been  well  had  he 
emphasized  more  clearly  that  the  terms  "poor  whites"  and 
"poor  white  trash"  originated  largely  with  the  negro  slaves 
who,  as  he  says  (II,  188),  looked  on  them  as  beneath  them- 
selves socially.  This  class  represented  then,  as  they  do  to- 
day, the  restless,  shiftless,  never-do-well  element  of  the 
population.  They  are  due  in  part  to  that  social  revolution 
which  we  see  constantly  at  work  in  American  families.  As 
President  Lyon  G.  Tyler  says,  it  is  easy  to  take  the  veriest 
vagabond  of  to-day  and  trace  him  through  county  records 
to  respectable  ancestors. 
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There  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  character  of  the  palati- 
nates in  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  but  in  the  latter  the 
author  does  not  appear  to  be  on  as  familiar  ground  as  in 
Virginia.  Thus  Old  Clarendon  was  abandoned  as  early  as 
1668  and  not  in  1690  (II,  map,  and  p.  290);  Governor 
Stephens  died  prior  to  April,  1670,  and  not  in  1673  (p.  280); 
Governor  Archdale  (p.  291),  was  named  John  and  not  Jo- 
seph, as  a  glance  at  works  quoted  elsewhere  would  Jiave 
shown;  Governor  Thomas  Cary  spelled  his  name  without 
the  "e"  (pp.  294,  295,  296,  297);  John  Porter  was  not  a 
Quaker  (p.  295),  and  rice  must  have  been  introduced  before 
1693  (p.  325),  for  Rivers  (p.  172),  quotes  a  law  of  1691  giving 
a  reward  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  husking  rice  bet- 
ter than  any  previously  used.  It  would  also  probably  be 
difficult  for  the  author  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
statements  made  about  society  in  North  Carolina  on  p.  315, 
while  there  were  no  doubt  cases  of  this  sort,  they  were  not 
the  rule  any  more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  summer,  and 
if  North  Carolina  became  an  Alsatia  because  she  passed  a 
law  protecting  foreign  debtors,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  did  this  in  1642,  and  of  South  Carolina,  who  did 
it  in  1683  and  1696?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Norfolk  was  in 
any  sense  the  chief  seaport  of  North  Carolina  (p.  332),  until 
the  opening  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  about  1820.  That 
distinction  belonged  to  Edenton,  Newbern  and  Wilming- 
ton, as  the  records  show. 

Maryland. — The  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  of  which 
Prof.  W.  B.  Clark,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
is  in  charge,  has  recently  published  it  first  Report.  General 
sketches  of  the  physical  and  geological  features  of  the 
State  (200  pp.),  a  bibliography  (70  pp.),  and  a  first  report 
upon  a  magnetic  survey  by  Prof.  Bauer,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (120  pp.),  make  up  the  principal  contents.  There 
are  many  maps  and  plates. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Archives  of  Maryland,  edited 
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by  Dr.  William  Hand  Browne,  has  been  issued  (Baltimore: 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  1897,  Q.  pp.  viii+591).  It 
completes  the  Journal  and  correspondence  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  January  1  to  March  20,  1777,  and  begins  the  Journal 
and  correspondence  of  the  State  Council,  March  20,  1777, 
to  March  28,  1778.  This  publication,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  students  of  Maryland  history,  was  begun  in 
1882. 

District  of  Columbia. — In  Pictures  of  the  City  of 
Washington  in  the  Past  (Washington:  William  Ballantyne  & 
Sons,  $2.00),  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Busey  has  produced  a  work  of 
value  to  students  of  the  early  history  of  Washington.  Data 
and  facts  of  special  interest,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  are  given,  together  with  much  other  information 
collected  from  many  previous  publications  and  from  con- 
tributions to  the  local  press. 

The  Report  of  the  historian  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the 
years  1895  and  1896  is  by  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin  (Washing- 
ton: Law  Reporter  Company,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  67,  portrait). 
It  contains  a  history  of  the  Society  since  its  organization  in 
1890,  and  sketches  of  deceased  members  for  the  two  years 
covered. 

Virginia. — George  P.  Humphrey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  as  No.  8  of  his  American  Colonial  tracts 
The  Beginning,  Progress  and  Conclusion  of  Bacon's  Rebellion 
in  Virginia,  1675-1676  (1897,  8vo,  pp.  4+23,  25  cents).  The 
tenth  number  is  a  reprint  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Indian  and 
civil  wars  in  Virginia  in  the  years  1675  and  1676  (  [1898], 
Svo,  pp.  51,  25  cents).  This  account  was  first  printed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  1814,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  its 
Collections. 
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The  Alumni  Bulletin,  which  is  published  quarterly  by  the 
University  of  Virginia,  completes  its  fourth  volume  with  the 
number  for  February.  It  contains  much  material  relating 
to  the  history  and  biography  of  that  State.  The  current 
(February)  number  has  a  sketch  of  James  C.  Southall, 
author  and  editor,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner;  "A  middy  on  the 
C.  S.  Cruiser  'Shenandoah,'"  by  John  T.  Mason;  "The 
University  Cemetery,"  by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison;  "Old 
times  at  the  University,"  by  D.  C.  T.  Davis,  and  other 
articles,  with  index.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  purchase 
the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  George  F.  Holmes,  consisting 
of  about  3,000  volumes,  especially  strong  in  the  ancient 
classics,  in  English  and  history,  and  present  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  for  January  in- 
cludes: Various  wills  from  the  Berkeley  manuscripts;  Letter 
of  Ralph  Wormeley  giving  an  account  of  his  family,  mar- 
riage, &c. ;  "Genealogy  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart;"  Library  of 
Col.  William  Fleming;  "Armistead  Family"  continued; 
"Education  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  dealing  largely  with  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College;  "Roster  of  Capt.  William  Henry's 
company  of  minute  men  at  Northampton  C.  H.  in  1776;" 
historical,  genealogical  and  book  notes. 

As  a  Supplement  to  this  Quarterly  for  October,  1897, 
President  Tyler  has  published  The  Goodzvin  Families  in 
America  (Richmond,  Va. :  Whittet  &  Shepperson  [1898], 
8vo,  pp.  iv+200,  $1.00).  The  author  is  Judge  John  S.  Good- 
win. The  principal  seat  of  the  family  in  America  has  been 
York  county,  Va.  This  branch  is  treated  in  detail,  and  ap- 
pendixes are  added  dealing  with  other  branches  in  other 
Virginia  counties  and  in  other  States.  The  same  principle 
of  division  has  been  taken  up  in  the  index  with  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  making  12  instead  of  one. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  for  January  presents  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting  on  December  20th,  with  a  gen- 
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eral  review  of  its  work  for  the  year.  This  has  included 
the  copying  of  the  Randolph  manuscript  of  the  minutes 
of  the  London  Company,  now  in  possession  of  the  Society. 
This  copy  will  be  collated  with  the  Collingwood  manuscript 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  will  be  published  during  the  present  year.  This 
number  presents  valuable  articles  which,  as  usual,  are 
largely  original  materials:  ''Decisions  of  the  General 
Court,"  "Early  land  patents  and  grants,"  "The  Governor's 
land,"  "Tithables  of  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  1654,"  "Price 
lists  and  diary  of  Col.  Fleming,"  "The  Meherrin  Indians," 
"The  trial  of  criminal  cases,"  "Oath  and  duties  of  the  View- 
ers, 1639,"  "Petition  of  John  Mercer,"  "Abstract  of  Rappa- 
hannock County  wills,"  "Rev.  Francis  Doughty,"  "Letters 
of  Thomas  Adams,  1771-79,"  "Letters  of  Wm.  Fitzhugh," 
genealogy,  abstract  of  Virginia  patents,  necrology,  notes. 

Mr.  Churchill  Gibson  Chamberlayne,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
invites  subscriptions  at  $3.00  per  copy  to  the  Vestry  Book 
and  Register  of  Bristol  Parish,  Virginia,  1720-17S9.  This 
Parish  was  established  in  1643  ^Y  act  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  "for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  of  Appomattock  river."  At  some  period  in  its 
history  there  were  embraced  within  its  bounds  portions  of 
what  are  now  Chesterfield,  Powhatan,  Prince  George,  Din- 
widdie,  Amelia  and  Nottoway  counties.  The  original 
manuscript  volume,  from  which  extracts  were  taken  by  Dr. 
Slaughter  for  use  in  his  History  of  Bristol  Parish,  has  never 
been  printed  as  a  whole.  For  many  years  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  but  recently,  while  the  library  of  the  late 
Rev.  Churchill  J.  Gibson,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  being 
overhauled,  it  came  to  light.  The  record  contains  the 
minutes  of  all  Vestry  meetings  held  between  October  30, 
1720,  and  April  18,  1789,  except  those  between  October  28, 
1722,  and  November  n,  1723.  Two  leaves  covering  this 
period  are  torn  out.     It  includes  also  a  register  of  births, 
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baptisms  and  deaths — the  earliest  and  latest  recorded  dates 
of  which  are  April  12,  1685,  and  March  9,  1798.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  reproduce  with  exactness  all  eccentricities  of 
abbreviation  and  punctuation,  as  well  as  all  mistakes.  The 
copy  is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  The  printed  volume  will 
be  full  octavo,  about  300  pages,  on  super-calendered  paper, 
fully  indexed,  uncut,  and  bound  in  cloth  case  with  paper 
label.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies,  numbered  and  signed. 
The  numbers  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  receipt  of  sub- 
scriptions. A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  subscribers  before 
publication  will  appear  in  the  book.  The  names  of  many 
families  prominent  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  are  found  in 
these  records,  which  will  be,  when  printed,  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  genealogist. 

North  Carolina. — Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  has  in  preparation  a  volume  on  the 
Physiography  of  that  State. 

Mr.  James  R.  Hathaway,  of  Edenton,  is  engaged  in 
searching  the  court  records  of  Chowan  county  for  old  Albe- 
marle families. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Lit.  D.,  president  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  has  about  finished  and  will  publish  during  the  cur- 
rent year  his  Life  of  Matthew  T.  Yates,  the  pioneer  Baptist 
missionary  from  North  Carolina  to  China. 

The  North  Carolina  Railroad  Commission  has  published 
a  large  wall  map  of  the  State  showing  the  counties  and  rail- 
roads in  colors,  to  accompany  their  report  for  1897  now  in 
press. 

Rev.  James  Battle  Averitt  has  published  his  Oration  de- 
livered at  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  central  shaft  in  the  North  Carolina  Plat 
in  the  Stonewall  Cemetery. 

Prof.  J-  F.  Heitman  has  resumed  in  his  paper,  The  N.  C. 
Home  Journal,  his  series  of  articles  on  the  History  of  North 
Carolina,  which  were  begun  about  1882  in  the  N.  C.  Edu- 
cational Journal. 
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In  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  Mr.  Logan  D. 
Howell,  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Graded  Schools,  and 
one  of  the  editors,  has  begun  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  characterize  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  the 
best  available  books  dealing  with  North  Carolina  history. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  College  Message  (Greens- 
boro), Prof.  C.  L.  Raper  gives  the  history  of  Bingham's, 
the  oldest  male,  and  of  the  Salem  Female  Academy,  the^ 
oldest  female  school  in  the  State.  The  February  number 
deals  with  the  defunct  schools,  1835-97,  aRd  that  f°r  March 
begins  the  colleges,  taking  Wake  Forest  first.  The  whole 
of  this  valuable  educational  history  will  be  published  in  June 
in  a  volume  of  about  250  pages,  octavo. 

The  city  of  Asheville  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  or- 
ganization on  January  27,  1898,  by  publishing  extensive  his- 
torical sketches  in  the  Asheville  Daily  Citizen.  These  in- 
clude a  sketch  of  Gov.  Samuel  Ashe,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named;  a  sketch  of  Buncombe  county,  by  Hon.  Theodore 
F.  Davidson,  and  a  sketch  of  the  town  by  F.  A.  Sondley, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Sledd,  who  as  professor  of  English  in 
Wake  Forest  College,  is  meeting  with  much  success  in 
creating  and  developing  a  love  of  good  literature  in  the 
homes  of  his  students,  has  recently  published  a  volume  of 
verse  called  From  Cliff  and  Scaur  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1897,  $1.25),  which  is  spoken  highly  of  by  the 
press. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  for  February  4th  has  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  article  on  the  new  power  plant  estab- 
lished on  the  Yadkin  River  by  the  Fries  Manufacturing  and 
Power  Company,  of  Salem,  N.  C.  This  plant  transmits 
electrical  power  from  the  river  to  Winston  and  Salem,  a  dis- 
tance of  13^  miles,  and  is  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in 
the  South.  A  similar  article  appeared  in  the  Chattanooga 
Tradesman  for  November  1,  1897. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Worth,  of  Wilmington,  has  recently  printed 
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for  private  circulation  an  interesting  and  valuable  Sketch 
of  his  father,  the  late  David  Gaston  Worth  (1831-1897). 
Besides  the  biography,  the  proceedings  of  various  organ- 
izations in  memory  of  the  deceased  are  added.  Mr. 
Worth  came  of  Quaker  stock  and  added  to  sterling  integrity 
a  thrift  which  gave  him  wealth  through  trade.  He  was 
closely  identified  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  gave  liberally  to  religious  and  educational  objects  (n.  p. 
[Wilmington?],  n.  d.  [1898],  121110,  pp.  91,  portrait). 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  for  January 
continues  the  disappointing  history  of  the  North  Carolina 
Baptists,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham,  who  revives  the  ex- 
ploded theory  that  North  Carolina  was  settled  by  religious 
refugees,  or  by  men  who  were  ''first  of  all  and  above  all, 
*  *  *  religious,"  but  fails  to  give  authorities  for  claim- 
ing this  high  distinction.  Other  articles  are  "Thos.  Jeffer- 
son not  an  atheist,"  by  Rev.  John  E.  White;  "Rev.  Shubael 
Stearns,  Rev.  Thos.  Meredith,  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Worrell,"  by 
President  C.  E.  Taylor;  notes,  queries,  criticisms,  book  re- 
views. There  is  a  portrait  of  Meredith  and  a  picture  of 
Bear  Marsh  church. 

The  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society  of  Raleigh  an- 
nounces The  Lives  of  Distinguished  North  Carolinians,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Wm.  J.  Peele,  of  the  Raleigh  bar.  It 
includes  William  R.  Davie,  Nathaniel  Macon,  A.  D.  Mur- 
phey,  the  father  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  William 
Gaston,  George  E.  Badger,  Thomas  Ruffin,  the  elder;  Da- 
vid L.  Swain,  Thomas  Bragg,  William  A.  Graham,  B.  F. 
Moore,  Generals  Pender,  Pettigrew,  Ramseur,  Grimes  and 
D.  H.  Hill,  with  portraits.  Twenty-four  different  hands 
contribute  to  the  work.  Speeches  by  the  subjects  of  the 
biographies  are  added.  All  of  these  sketches  and  speeches 
have  appeared  in  earlier  forms,  but  have  never  been  gath- 
ered into  a  single  volume  before.  If  the  encouragement 
is  sufficient  a  second  volume  is  promised. 

In  a  little  volume  of  Addresses  and  Articles  (Richmond: 
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James  E.  Goode  Printing  Company,  3897,  8vo,  pp.  172, 
port.;  for  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Son,  Raleigh,  price  25 
cents)  Judge  Walter  Clark,  Associate  Justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  has  brought  together  in  con- 
venient form  a  series  of  articles  delivered  on  various  occa- 
sions and  dealing  mostly  with  topics  of  the  day.  It  in- 
cludes discussions  on  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  re- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  post-office, 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  the  telegraph  in  Eng- 
land, true  remedy  for  lynch  law,  the  silver  question,  &c. 
The  most  interesting  to  the  historical  student  is  his  account 
of  the  settlement  made  by  D'Ayllon  in  1526,  the  site  of  his 
San  Miguel  de  Guandape  being  identified  with  the  site  of 
Jamestown.  This  interesting  story  is  based  on  compara- 
tively recent  discoveries  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Simancas. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Judge  Clark  will  extend  his  investiga- 
tions further  in  this  field  and  give  us  the  fullest  information 
possible  in  this  moving  backward  of  the  beginnings  of  his- 
tory in  the  South.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
Harrisse  {Discovery  of  North  America,  pp.  210-213),  in  dis- 
cussing this  third  voyage  of  D'Ayllon  as  given  in  Oviedo 
concludes  that  the  river  named  Gualdape  must  have  been 
the  Cape  F*ear  and  this  (Oviedo)  authority  "indicates  a 
point  of  Cape  Fear  River,  between  Smithville  and  Wilming- 
ton, as  the  locality  where  Ayllon  probably  made  his  second 
settlement  in  the  summer  of  1526,  and  where  he  died  a 
couple  of  months  afterwards."  On  the  other  hand,  Fiske 
(Discovery  of  North  America,  ii,  489,  and  Old  Virginia,  i, 
93),  agrees  with  Clark  that  the  site  was  near  Jamestown. 

South  Carolina. — The  publication  of  Evelyn  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Dr.  Henry  Mazyck  Clarkson,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C,  is  announced. 

The  Silver  Bullet,  or  the  Young  Relic  Hunters  of  the  Pal- 
metto State,  is  a  story  of  the  day,  by  A.  S.  Rowell  (Old  Coins) 
(Greenville,  S.  C:  Shannon  &  Co..  1897,  121110,  pp.  308).     It 
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gives  an  account,  with  touches  of  fiction,  of  a  trip  of  explora- 
tion made  by  some  young  antiquarians  in  upper  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  scene  and  most  of  the  action  of  The  Blue  Ridge  Mys- 
tery,a  novel  by  Caroline  Martin  (New  York:  Robert  L.Weed 
Co.  [1898],  pp.  373,  i2mo,  cl.,  $1.50)  is  laid  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  time  being  about  i860.  The  heroine's  mother  was 
murdered  in  the  mountains ;  she  is  adopted,  and  her  roman- 
tic history  after  adoption  reveals  the  mystery  in  the  life  of 
the  murdered  woman. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  O.  B. 
Landrum,  recently  published,  is  shown  from  its  title: 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  History  of  Upper  South  Carolina, 
Embracing  for  the  Most  Part  the  Primitive  and  Colonial  His- 
tory of  the  Territory,  Comprising  the  Original  County  of 
Spartanburg,  zuith  a  General  Review  of  the  Entire  Military 
Operations  in  the  Upper  Portion  of  South  Carolina  and  Por- 
tions of  North  Carolina  (Greenville,  S.  C. :  Shannon  &  Co., 
1897,  pp.  364).  This  work  grew  out  of  materials  collected 
for  a  series  of  newspaper  articles.  "A  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  Spartanburg  county,"  says  the  author,  "would  nec- 
essarily include  an  extensive  review  of  all  of  upper  South 
Carolina  and  much  of  North  Carolina."  To  avoid  con- 
gestion he  determined  to  publish  two  volumes,  the  first  cov- 
ering the  field  as  indicated  in  the  title,  while  the  second  will 
be  a  history  of  Spartanburg  county  proper,  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1785  to  the  present  time.  In  the  present  work  he 
has  told  over  again,  with  new  materials  from  tradition  and 
elsewhere,  the  story  of  Indian  forays  and  Tory  massacres, 
of  King's  Mountain  and  Cowpens,  of  Blackstock's  and  Mus- 
grove's  Mill;  the  horrible  atrocities  of  "Bloody  Bill"  Cun- 
ningham and  "Bloody  Bill"  Bates,  and  the  privations,  hard- 
ships and  unyielding  loyalty  of  the  people  of  upper  Carolina. 

Col.  John  Peyre  Thomas  has  made  an  important  addition 
to  the  military  side  of  South  Carolina  history  in  his  new 
work,  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  (Char- 
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lcston,  S.  C. :  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1897,  pp.  579, 
cloth,  $3).  The  history  proper  starts  from  December  20, 
1842,  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  schools — Arsenal  and 
Citadel — by  legislative  act,  but  this  is  preceded  by  a  hitherto 
unwritten  chapter,  tracing  the  history  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  from  1783  to  that  date.  In  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent history  of  the  Academy,  there  are  numerous  sketches, 
derived  from  original  sources,  of  officers,  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  There  are  also  sketches  of  the  King's 
Mountain  (N.  C.)  Military  Academy,  of  the  Hillsboro  (N. 
C.)  Military  Academy,  of  the  Patrick  Military  Institute,  and 
of  the  Carolina  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  Military  Institute— off- 
shoots from  the  parent  stem,  and  a  sketch  of  the  "Cadet 
Rangers." 

The  late  Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Thomas  had  in  preparation  at  the 
time  of  his  death  an  historical  work  which  has  been  since 
completed  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  E.  Thomas,  and  published 
under  the  title  A  History  of  Marlboro  County,  with  Traditions 
and  Sketches  of  Numerous  Famlies  (Atlanta:  The  Foote  & 
Davis  Company,  1897,  pp.  292,  port,  of  author).  There  is 
also  a  map  of  the  county  oy  Capt.  John  R.  Parker  and  of 
"old  Marlborough  Court  House"  by  Capt.  T.  E.  Dudley, 
while  a  memoir  of  the  author  is  contributed  by  Judge  Hud- 
son. To  the  labors  of  Bishop  Gregg  Mr.  Thomas  was 
largely  indebted,  and  he  has  drawn  from  the  History  of  the 
Old  Cheraws  much  valuable  material.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  Bishop  Gregg  blazed  the  way  for  all  future  an- 
nalists of  the  upper  Pee-Dee,  just  as  Dr.  John  Henry  Logan 
recorded  in  his  Upper  South  Carolina  the  earliest  traditions 
of  Abbeville,  Anderson,  Edgefield,  Greenville,  Pickens, 
Newberry,  Laurens,  Union,  Spartanburg,  Fairfield,  Ches- 
ter, Lancaster,  York  and  Richland  counties.  The  family 
records  and  genealogical  data  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able feature  of  the  work,  though  the  book  abounds  in  inci- 
dents which  cast  an  interesting  side  light  on  the  military, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  social  and  commercial  life  of  the  people. 
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The  early  navigation  of  the  Pee-Dee,  the  removal  of  the 
court  house  to  Bennettsville,  incidents  of  the  Revolution 
from  the  region  which  Marion  made  immortal,  stories  of 
professional  life,  a  picture  of  Marlboro's  part  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  development  of  various  industries  are  all 
treated. 

Apropos  of  this  extraordinary  activity  in  the  publication 
of  local  history  which  brings  South  Carolina  into  honorable 
contrast  with  other  States  of  the  South  may  be  mentioned 
another  work  of  similar  character  which  is  now  in  press. 
This  is  the  History  of  Orangeburg  County,  South  Carolina, 
from  its  first  settlement  t^  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  by  Alexander  S.  Salley,  Jr.  (Orangeburg,  S.  C. :  R. 
Lewis  Berry,  8vo.,  about  600  pages).  Although  this  work 
lias  the  appearance  of  being  a  strictly  local  work,  yet  it  will 
cover  a  large  extent  of  South  Carolina  territory,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  District  of  Orangeburg  em- 
braced the  present  counties  of  Barnwell,  Bamberg,  Aiken, 
Lexington  and  Orangeburg.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Salley  traces  the  various  political  and  judicial  sub-divisions 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  particular  reference  to  Orangeburg  county.  In  his 
first  chapter  some  account  is  given  of  the  people  who  first 
settled  in  the  unbroken  country  that  was  later  erected  into 
Orangeburgh  District.  This  work  will  be  of  much  value 
to  genealogical  students  all  over  the  South.  In  the  second 
chapter  is  printed  a  record  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  John  Giessendanner,  who  was  a  minister  in 
Orangeburgh  from  1740  to  T760.  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  record  books  of  the  sort  kept  in  South  Caro- 
lina during  colonial  days  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
genealogical  student,  and  to  those  of  German  descent,  for 
the  section  about  Orangeburg  was  almost  entirely  settled 
by  Germans.  In  the  third  chapter  many  interesting  and 
curious  facts  arc  related  about  pioneer  life  in  Orangeburg, 
and  many  old  documents  are  reproduced.     The  history  of 
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the  county  in  the  Revolution  is  minutely  traced,  and  many 
erroneous  statements  made  by  past  historians  are  corrected. 
This  chapter  will  do  much  for  the  Revolutionary  history 
of  South  Carolina,  especially  for  the  part  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  misrepresented.  The  remainder  of  the  book, 
amounting  to  about  150  pages,  will  be  devoted  to  genealo- 
gical accounts  of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
families  who  were  early  settled  in  Orangeburg,  and  em- 
braces families  now  residing  in  all  sections  of  the  South. 
An  appendix  will  be  added,  containing  the  minutes  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish  (Orangeburg  District),  from 
1768  to  1838.  The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous 
pictures  and  maps,  and  will  be  sold  at  $2. 

The  History  of  South  Carolina  Under  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernment, 1670-1719,  by  Edward  McCrady  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  ix-f-762,  map,  cloth, 
$3.50  net). 

In  this  work,  which  is  intended  as  the  initial  volume  of  a 
series  covering  the  whole  history  of  the  colony  and  state  if 
the  sales  will  justify  further  publication,  General  McCrady 
has  given  to  the  public  the  most  extended  study  of  the  pro- 
prietary government  which  has  ever  been  published.  It  is 
now  42  years  since  Prof.  Rivers  published  his  sketch  cover- 
ing the  same  period,  but  this  contains  less  than  half  the  ma- 
terial found  in  McCrady  in  the  form  of  digested  history,  the 
latter  part  of  the  earlier  book  being  made  up  of  a  calendar 
of  South  Carolina  papers  in  London.  Since  then  these  pa- 
pers, and  many  others,  have  been  copied  for  the  State  and. 
are  now  accessible  to  students  in  the  form  of  manuscripts 
in  Columbia.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  remarkable  that  since 
the  war  no  extensive  study  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  has  appeared,  although  important  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  this  history  in  such  works  as 
Gregg's  Old  Cherazvs,  Howe's  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Charleston  Year  Books.    Of  the  two  works 
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on  the  history  of  South  Carolina  which  are  generally  ac- 
cepted as  authorities  it  appears  that  Ramsay  comes  no  later 
than  1808  and  Rivers  no  later  than  171 9.  It  would  seem 
then  that  there  is  need  for  volumes  covering  the  history  of 
the  present  century  such  as  are  proposed  by  General  Mc- 
Crady.  The  present  work  is  introduced  by  a  short 
bibliography  of  the  books  consulted  in  its  preparation  (3 
pp.),  which  is  followed  by  a  critical  essay  dealing  more>in 
detail  with  the  character  of  these  sources.  Appendixes  are 
added  tracing  the  devolution  of  the  title  of  the  proprietary 
shares  in  Carolina,  lists  of  palatines,  of  landgraves  and 
caciques,  of  governors  and  law  officers.  Various  estimates 
of  the  population  between  1671  and  17 19  are  given,  and  also 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  between  1706  and  1724. 
There  is  a  reproduction  of  Moll's  map  of  171 1  and  a  full 
index,  which  makes  up  only  in  part  for  the  strange  omission 
of  the  table  of  contents,  chapter  summaries  and  running 
headlines. 

The  history  proper  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Ribault  and  the  Huguenots  to  settle  South  Carolina 
in  1562,  Locke's  Fundamental  Constitutions  are  considered 
at  length,  and  so  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  against  these 
and  the  Proprietors,  appealing  as  they  did  from  the  Pro- 
prietors to  the  written  charters.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  population  are  traced,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
the  Barbadian  and  Huguenot  elements.  The  latter  were 
promoters  of  strife,  as  they  sided  with  the  churchmen,  and 
this  made  the  dissenters  hostile  to  their  naturalization.  The 
struggle  with  the  established  church,  the  wars  with  French, 
Spanish,  Indians  and  pirates  are  told  and  their  influence  on 
the  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  throwing  off  the  rule 
of  the  Proprietors  shown. 

Some  errors,  while  small  in  themselves,  deserve  notice. 
Thus  on  p.  viii  John  Camden  Plotten  appears  as  Hottin; 
p.  ix,  Amer.  Plis.  So.  for  Amer.  Hist.  Association;  p.  114, 
Bruce's    Economic    History    of    Virginia    appears    as    the 
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"Economical  History  of  Virginia;  p.  159,  Douglas  Camp- 
bell's book  appears  as  The  Puritan  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America;  p.  235,  F.  L.  Hawks  appears  as  Hawkes;  p. 
334,  Rev.  Francis  Makemie  as  Maekcnsie;  p.  347,  1798-00 
for  1698-99;  p.  503,  Dr.  Graffenried  for  De  Graffenried,  and 
p.  664,  zvoni  appears  for  won.  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  was 
never  deputy  governor  of  North  Carolina,  as  stated  on  p. 
655;  the  deputy  governor  of  that  province  was  Henderson 
Walker,  who  died  in  1703. 

The  treatment  is  strictly  chronological,  perhaps  too  much 
so  to  bring  out  the  leading  events  in  their  clearest  light, 
while  the  great  mass  of  facts  stated  tends  to  confuse  the 
reader,  who  seeks  for  principles  more  than  details.  But 
the  work  as  a  whole  shows  an  immense  amount  of  industry, 
while  its  general  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  treatment 
make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Southern  States. 

Florida. — The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  Florida  Everglades,  by  Lieut.  Hugh 
L.  Willoughby.  This  part  of  the  State  has  been  practically 
unknown  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  explorers  (121110, 
map,  ills.,  cloth,  $2). 

Alabama. — A.  W.  Whetstone  contributed  to  the  Moul- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  for  October  10,  17,  1897,  seve.al 
chapters  of  "Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  History  of  the 
Fifty-third  Alabama  Regiment."  This  regiment  (cavalry) 
was  organized  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  November,  1862. 

The  Southern  Aegis,  Ashville,  Ala.,  has  been  publishing, 
beginning  with  its  issue  of  July  J,  1897,  a  "History  of  St. 
Clair  County,  Alabama,"  by  William  H.  Cather.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  the  State,  having  been 
formed  from  Shelby  county,  November  20,  1818.  When 
completed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  publish  in 
book  form. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  State  Bar  Association,  held  June  30  and  July  1, 
1897,  at  Montgomery,  have  been  issued  (Montgomery,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  108).  It  contains,  besides  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing, valuable  papers  contributed  by  the  members. 

Alabama's  Resources  and  Future  Prospects,  by  I.  F.  Culver, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  (Birmingham,  1897,  8vo,  pp. 
387),  is  the  name  of  a  late  publication  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  State  and  to  induce  immigration.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  cuts  of  prominent  men  of  Alabama 
and  public  buildings,  and  contains  the  State  Constitution. 
H.  S.  Halbert,  Garlandsville,  Miss.,  has  an  article  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  (Sept.  and  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  257-259)  on 
"A  relic  of  De  Soto's  expedition  found  in  Alabama,"  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  West  Alabamiau,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1898.  The  relic  is  a  case  of  Spanish  weights  found 
near  old  Yorkville,  in  Pickens  county,  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Halbert  to  have  been  lost  by 
De  Soto's  party  on  their  march  through  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

The  city  of  Mobile  has  recently  issued,  in  a  limited  edition 
of  300  copies,  The  Charter  and  Code  of  Ordinances  of  the 
City,  compiled  by  Peter  Joseph  Hamilton,  Esq.  (Mobile: 
Commercial  Printing  Co.,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  456,  leather). 
The  charter  and  ordinances  are  presented  in  four  grand-*1'*'" 
visions.  The  appendix  contains  the  following  historical 
material:  The  River  Commission  Act,  with  by-laws,  ar- 
ranged by  S.  P.  Gaillard,  Esq.;  a  short  study  of  the  city 
charters;  a  list  of  city  maps;  streets,  their  names  and  when 
established;  list  of  presidents  and  mayors  of  the  city;  list 
of  city  records,  and  the  city  bonded  debt. 

Under  the  title,  Saint  of  the  Southern  Church  (James  Pott 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  184,  $1),  Rev.  Greenough 
White,  University  of  the  South,  has  narrated  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Nicholas  Plamner  Cobbs,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Cobbs  was  consecrated  as  the  first  Episcopal  bishop 
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of  the  diocese  of  Alabama  in  October,  1844  (coming  from 
the  diocese  of  Ohio),  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  new 
duties.  He  continued  in  this  laborious  work  until  his  death, 
January  11,  1861.  His  successor,  who  still  continues  in 
his  high  office,  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  H.  Wilmer,  D.  D.,  con- 
secrated in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  6,  1862. 

One  of  the  remarkable  books  of  the  year  is  Colonial  Mo- 
bile, an  Historical  Study,  largely  from  original  sources  of  the 
Alabama-Tombi  gbee  Basin,  from  the  discovery  of  Mobile  Bay 
in  151c)  until  the  demolition  of  Fort  Charlotte  in  1S21,  by  Peter 
J.  Hamilton,  A.  M.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  xiii-l-446,  $3).  The  work- 
is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  labor  by  a  student  trained 
in  the  art  of  investigation.  Its  preparation  has  involved 
an  examination  and  careful  survey  of  not  only  all  the 
accessible  printed  authorities,  but  hitherto  neglected  and 
unknown  sources  have  been  explored  and  drawn  upon. 
English,  French  and  Spanish  archives,  the  early  records 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Mobile,  papers  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  old  court  records  and  files,  besides  numer- 
ous collections  of  family  papers,  have  all  been  made  tribu- 
tary. The  author  has  visited  all  of  the  scenes  and  localities 
described.  There  are  15  illustrations,  some  of  which  have 
never  before  been  published,  consisting  of  maps,  fac-similes, 
etc.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  will  necessitate  the  re- 
writing of  the  accepted  history  of  this  entire  region. 

Mississippi. — The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature  for  1896  and  1897  has 
been  prepared  and  published  by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Power,  who 
now  fills  that  office  (Jackson,  Miss.,  1897,  8vo,  pp.  117). 
This  report,  prepared  by  authority,  is  full  of  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  student.  It  presents  a  full  compend  of  all  that 
pertains  to  current  State  affairs,  lists  of  incumbent  officials, 
etc.,  after  which  appear:  Votes  for  Governor,  1817-1895; 
Lists  of  Mississippi  Corporations,  with  dates  of  charters; 
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Roster  of  State  Officers,  179S-1898;  Lists  of  the  Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  1S18-1897,  and  an  excellent  Check 
list  of  the  Statute  Laws  of  Mississippi,  prepared  by  T.  L. 
Cole,  of  the  Statute  Law  Book  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  latter  was  originally  prepared  for  insertion  in  the  Code 
of  1892. 

Tkxas. — In  his  latest  romance,  With  Crockett  and  Bozi'ic, 
or  Fighting  for  the  Lone  Star  Flag.  A  Tale  of  Texas  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  pp.  347,  cloth,  $1.25).  Kirk 
Munroe  has  written  a  story  of  the  war  for  Texan  independ- 
ence, and  the  thrilling  scenes  of  that  gallant  struggle.  The 
heroic  figures  of  Sam  Houston  and  David  Crockett  and 
Bowie  and  Travis  shine  prominently  in  his  pages,  and  the 
splendid  defense  of  the  Alamo  is  described. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Society  for 
January  shows  the  result  of  the  revival  of  historical  interest 
which  the  society  is  awakening  in  that  great  State.  The 
issue  for  January  (vol.  1,  No.  3)  contains  an  article  on  the 
''Route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,"  by  Brownie  Ponton  and  Bates 
H.  McFarland,  who,  arguing  from  some  of  the  physical 
features  and  from  the  presence  of  cactus  and  the  pinon 
mentioned  in  the  Relation,  undertake  to  fix  two  points  in 
the  journey,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  and  the  other 
on  the  lower  Pecos.  A  map  is  presented  showing  jl^e 
routes  proposed  by  Bandelier,  by  Bancroft  and  in  this  pa- 
per. There  is  a  sharp  refuting-  criticism  of  this  attempt  of 
these  two  undergraduates  by  the  editor  of  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine (April),  who  has  long  studied  the  Spanish-American 
Southwest.  Other  articles  in  the  Texas  Quarterly  are  "Pre- 
historic Races  in  Texas,"  by  Gov.  O.  M.  Roberts;  "James 
Pinckney  Henderson,"  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
by  F.  D.  Sexton;  "Sieur  Louis  de  Saint  Denis,"  by  E.  J.  P. 
Schmitt,  and  "Obscure  points  in  the  mission  period,"  by 
Walter  F.  McCaleb,  and  notes. 

Mr.  William  G.  ScharrT,  of  Dallas,  editor  of  the  Texas 
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Magazine,  announces  A  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas, 
1685-189'/'.  The  work  of  collecting  and  preparing  materials 
was  begun  in  1893,  and  the  copyright  of  Yoakum's  History 
of  Texas,  which  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  best  that 
has  been  written,  was  acquired.  Yoakum  was  the  friend 
of  Houston,  had  access  to  his  papers  and  his  work  is  repub- 
lished with  notes  by  Moses  Austin  Bryan,  Frank  W.  John- 
son and  Guy  M.  Bryan,  together  with  supplemental  chap- 
ters, making  the  original  work  more  complete  and  full.' 
Col.  Guy  M.  Bryan  writes  also  on  the  colonial  period.  Gen. 
Sam.  Bell  Maxey  treats  the  annexation  and  the  Mexican 
War;  the  Indian  tribes  are  treated  by  M.  M.  Kenney,  and 
the  Texas  land  system  by  Dudley  G.  Wooten.  The  first 
volume  covers  the  history  prior  to  1845.  The  second  covers 
the  first  half  century  of  Texas  as  an  American  State,  1845- 
1895.  The  political  history  of  this  period  is  written  by 
Gov.  O.  M.  Roberts,  with  special  chapters  on  leading  sub- 
jects by  others.  The  history  of  the  Texas  rangers  is  given 
by  Gen.  W.  A.  King;  that  of  the  Texas  press  by  A.  C.  Gray: 
natural  history  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Dumble;  educational  history 
by  J.  J.  Lane,  and  the  Civil  War  by  a  number  of  hands. 
The  whole  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Dudley  G.  Wooten.  The 
work,  according  to  the  prospectus,  which  is  somewhat 
florid,  has  been  printed  in  2  octavo  volumes  of  about  900 
pages  each  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Company,  and  was  to  be 
published  about  December  1,  1897.  There  are  about  I?C5CT 
illustrations  and  an  exhaustive  index. 

Tennessee. — Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  will  soon  pub- 
lish through  Estes  &  Lauriat  a  story  of  Tennessee  life  en- 
titled The  Valley  Path,  and  another  called  Hero  Chums. 

Life  in  the  middle  basin  of  the  Tennessee — the  blue  grass 
part  of  the  State — is  said  to  be  truthfully  described  by  John 
Trotwood  Moore  in  Songs  and  Stories  from  Tennessee  (Chi- 
cago:  J.  C.  Bauer,  1897,  121110,  pp.  247,  $1.25). 

Maj.  John  W.  Paulett,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  reprints,  un- 
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der  the  title  The  Panlctt  Family  (n.  p.,  n.  d.  [1898],  i2mo, 
pp.  31,  1  port.,  1  ill.),  an  article  by  Prof.Wm.  R.  Garrett  on 
the  first  legislative  assembly  in  Virginia  (1619).  One  of  the 
members  of  this  assembly  was  Thomas  Pawlett,  the  ancestor 
of  Major  Paulett. 

Mr.  Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  a  member  of  the  Knoxville  bar, 
has  just  published  through  Ogden  Brothers  &  Co.,  of 
Knoxville,  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Tennessee.*  It 
contains  brief  biographical  sketches  of  about  120  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  State.  Most  of  them 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  but  they  have 
now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  There  are  no 
sketches  of  living  persons.  There  are  several  half-tone 
portraits,  price  in  cloth,  $2.  Sketches  of  the  following 
persons  appear:  Joseph  Anderson,  Thos.  D.  Arnold, 
George  Andrews,  W.  E.  Anderson,  Robert  Anderson,  Sam- 
uel Anderson,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Willie  Blount,  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  John  Baxter,  James  E.  Bailey,  John  C.  Brown, 
Eunsford  M.  Bramlett,  John  C.  Burch,  Neill  S.  Brown, 
Thomas  Barry,  George  C.  Boyd,  David  Campbell,  William 
Cocke,  John  Cocke,  Felix  Grundy,  Jos.  C.  Guild,  John  C. 
Gaut,  John  Haywood,  G.  A.  Henry,  Wm.  R.  Harris,  Isham 
G.  Harris,  W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  L.  C  Houk,  M.  R.  Hill,  W. 
C.  C.  Claiborne,  George  W.  Campbell,  John  Catron,  R.  L. 
Caruthers,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Henry  Cooper,  S.  W.  Coch- 
ran, R.  P.  Caldwell,  John  Bell,  Alexander  W.  Campbell, 
Abraham  Caruthers,  R.  E.  Caruthers,  John  Dickinson,  R. 
G.  Dunlap,  Jas.  W.  Deaderick,  W.  V.  Deaderick,  John  H. 
Eaton,  H.  T.  Ellett,  E.  H.  Foster,  T.  J.  Freeman,  W.  C. 
Folkes,  Nathan  Green,  John  A.  Gardner,  P.  W.  Humphreys, 
Sam.  Houston,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Robert  Hatton,  William 
T.  Haskell,  R.  H.  Hynds,  Eandon  C.  Haynes,  Spencer 
Jarnagin,  T.  M.  Jones,  B.  J.  Eea,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Horace  May- 
nard,  A.  S.  Marks,  James  C.  Mitchell,  R.  J.  McKinney, 
Robert  McFarland,  John  Netherland,  Alexander  Outlaw, 
Jacob    Peck,   Balie    Peyton,   D.   T.   Patterson,   Archibald 
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Roane,  B.  L.  Ridley,  William  Henry  Sneed,  John  Somers, 
James  Trimble,  A.  W.  O.  Totten,  J.  M.  Thornburg,  Archi- 
bald Wright,  Elijah  Walker,  Robert  Whyte,  W.  C.  Whit- 
thorne,  Howell  E.  Jackson,  Cave  Johnson,  Thomas  C. 
Lyon,  P.  M.  Miller,  John  Marshall,  Sam.  Milligan,  A.  J. 
Marchbanks,  John  McNairy,  Andrew  McCampbell,  A.  O. 
P.  Nicholson,  Thos.  A.  R.  Nelson,  John  Overton,  James 
K.  Polk,  J.  B.  Palmer,  John  Rhea,  Wm.  B.  Reese,  Edward 
Scott,  Henry  G.  Smith,  Howell  Tatum,  Wm.  B.  Tnrley,  C. 
F.  Trigg,  Hugh  L.  White.  Jenkin  Whiteside,  Thomas  L. 
Williams,  John  Williams,  George  S.  Yeager  and  others. 

Kentucky. — D.  Higbee's  Kentucky  romance,  In  God's 
Country,  has  been  dramatized. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition 
was  a  volume  compiled  by  W.  D.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Standard,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  entitled  Biographical  SkctcJics 
of  Prominent  Negro  Men  and  JVonicn  of  Kentucky.  There 
is  an  introductory  memoir  of  the  author  and  prefatory  re- 
marks, showing  the  difference  between  American  and  Brit- 
ish slave  holders,  with  opinions  of  leading  thinkers  of  the 
race.     It  is  illustrated  with  50  portraits  (150  pages). 

In  Kentucky  Pioneer  JVonicn  (Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  8vo,  pp.  97)  Miss  Mary  Florence  Taney  gives  a  series 
of  poems  and  prose  sketches,  devoted  to  the  heroic  women 
of  the  pioneer  times  in  Kentucky.  These  undaunted  wo- 
men went  into  the  wilderness  with  as  much  courage  as  their 
male  companions.  They  shared  all  the  hardships  and  took 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  labors  incident  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  infant  government.  These  facts  are  very  well 
developed  by  the  author,  who  justly  says  that  they  "estab- 
lished homes,  founded  families,  introduced  culture  and  re- 
finement and  made  civilization  and  sound  morals  permanent 
occupants  of  our  State."  Their  names  are  worth  mention- 
ing— Mary  Hopkins  Cabell  Breckenridge,  Susanna  Hart 
Shelby,  Keturah   Leitch   Taylor,   Rebecca  Bryant    Boone, 
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Jemima  Suggett  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Callaway  Henderson, 
Elizabeth  Cook,  Esther  Devee  Fowler,  Ann  Harrod,  Bet- 
sey Montgomery,  Jane  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Win.  Coomes, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  Mary  Blair  Rice  and  Sally  Shelby 
McDowell. 

The  first  and  only  history  of  the  Union  Regiments  of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  has  been  recently  issued 
by  Capt.  Thos.  Speed,  Col.  R.  M.  Kelly  and  Maj.  Alfred 
Pirtle  (Louisville,  Ky. :  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing-  Co., 
royal  8vo,  pp.  742,  maps  and  diagrams  of  battles,  $2.50). 
The  profits  are  to  go  to  the  monument  in  Louisville  to  the 
memory  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Kentucky. 
The  character  of  the  work  and  its  importance  to  historical 
students  may  be  seen  from  its  contents:  1.  Political  condi- 
tions, showing  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  in  the  war; 
vote  in  1860-61  for  the  Union  and  other  candidates; 
names  of  the  national  and  State  candidates;  neutrality 
the  stand  for  the  Union;  recruiting;  social  and  political 
disorders;  first  organization  of  troops;  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with;  names  of  distinguished  civilians  who  ren- 
dered assistance  to  the  Union  cause.  2.  Military  cam- 
paigns (principal)  in  which  the  Kentucky  troops  partici- 
pated. 3.  Biographical  sketches  of  general  officers,  and  of- 
ficers of  minor  rank,  and  who  held  commissions  directly 
from  President  Lincoln.  4.  Naval  officers  from  Kentucky 
in  the  Union  service,  with  biographical  sketches  of  each. 
5.  Kentucky  officers  of  the  volunteer  navy.  6.  Cavalry 
regiments,  history  of  each  one  and  the  campaigns  partici- 
pated in,  names  of  all  the  field,  staff,  company  officers  and 
privates.  7.  Infantry  regiments,  history  of  each  one  and 
the  campaigns  participated  in,  names  of  all  the  field,  staff, 
company  officers  and  privates.  8.  Batteries,  history  of  each 
one.  Campaigns  participated  in,  names  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates. 9.  Engineer's  company,  history  of,  and  campaigns 
participated  in,  names  of  officers  and  privates.  10.  State 
troops,  number,  organization  and  names  of  officers,  services 
rendered  by  the  troops.     11.  State  militia,  number,  organi- 
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zation  and  names  of  officers,  services  rendered  by  the  militia. 
12.  Appendix.  Colored  soldiers.  13.  Diagrams  and  maps 
of  the  battlefields  of  Shiloh,  Chattanooga  and  vicinity,  At- 
lanta campaign,  Stones  River,  Murfreesborough,  Chicka- 
manga,  Nashville  and  Franklin.  The  position  of  the  troops 
during  the  battle  is  shown  on  these  diagrams. 

Missouri. — Everett  W.  Pattison  is  preparing,  in  four- 
volumes,  a  Complete  Digest  of  the  Missouri  Reports,  embrac- 
ing vols.  1-137  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports  and  vols.  1-69 
of  the  reports  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Volume  1,  A  to  D, 
has  been  published  (St.  Louis:  The  Gilbert  Book  Co.,  1897, 
8vo,  sheep,  pp.  7+17-946,  $35). 

The  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mercantile  Library  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  Reference  Lists.  The  first  number 
contains  a  "Chronological  List  of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
newspapers,  1808-1897,"  in  that  library  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  which  it  possesses  on  Missouri  and  Louis- 
iana (i6mo,  pp.  22). 
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Oldest  House  in  the  United  States. — J.  W.  Hen- 
derson, the  well-known  traveler  and  antiquarian,  has  pur- 
chased the  oldest  house  in  America — that  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  which  was  built  in  1564  and  used  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor General  as  a  residence.    It  was  at  first  a  monastery. 

Washington  Autographs. — At  a  sale  of  autograph  let- 
ters in  London  an  original  plan  and  survey  entirely  in  the 
hand  of  George  Washington  and  made  by  him  in  1750, 
when  a  surveyor  in  the  woods  of  Virginia,  was  sold  for  $50. 
A  fine  letter  written  by  William  Perm,  dated  1707,  brought 

$56.85. 

Monuments  to  Generals  Nash  and  Davidson. —  Sen- 
ator Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  has  secured  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  carry  into  effect 
two  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress,  directing  mon- 
uments to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gens.  Francis  Nash 
and  William  Lee  Davidson,  of  North  Carolina,  the  cost  of 
each  to  be  $5,000. 

Monument  to  General  Scott. — Residents  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  have  started  a  movement  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  whose  home  was  in 
Elizabeth  from  1828  until  his  death.  The  historic  old  Scott 
mansion  stands  on  East  Jersey  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall 
Park.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  monument  there.  On 
either  side  of  the  park  run  East  and  West  Scott  place. 

North  Carolina  Coeoniae  Dames. — The  North  Caro- 
lina Society  of  Colonial  Dames  moved  into  their  new  rooms 
on  North  Front  street,  Wilmington,  in  December.  The 
society  holds  monthly  meetings  and  was  organized  about 
two  years  ago. 

Dabnev. — Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  the  Lmiversity  of  Texas,  died  on  January  4th. 
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He  was  Jackson's  chief  of  staff  during  the  war;  published 
his  Defence  of  Virginia  in  1867,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  periodical  press. 

Davis  Memorial  Window. — The  stained  glass  window 
to  be  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  in 
memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  will  be  unveiled  on  Easter 
Sunday.  There  will  be  a  sermon,  and  an  appropriate  mu- 
sical programme  will  be  rendered  by  the  vested  choir.  The 
window  will  bear  the  following  inscription:  "To  the  glory 
of  God  and  in  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  Born  June  3,  1808;  died 
December  6,  1889." 

Monument  to  Vance. — The  cornerstone  of  a  monument 
to  Z.  B.  Vance,  war  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  laid 
in  Asheville,  N.  C,  December  22,  1897.  It  will  be  of  gran- 
ite, seventy-five  feet  high,  being  a  plain  shaft,  with  the  single 
word  "Vance"  on  the  base.  All  the  money  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  the  monument  has  been  subscribed. 

Eaton-Haynes-RivES. — All  branches  of  these  families 
are  requested  to  send  copies  of  any  and  all  family  records 
they  have  to  Maj.  Graham  Dares,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Haebert-Nabers. — H.  S.  H albert,  Garlandsville,  Miss., 
wishes  all  records  of  any  branches  of  these  families.  The 
Nabers  (also  spelled  Nabors  and  Neighbors),  are  first  found 
in  Laurens  District  (Co.),  S.  C. 

Quintard. — Right  Rev.  C.  T.  Quintard,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Tennessee,  died  suddenly  in  Meridianville,  Ga., 
February  15,  1898,  aged  about  73.  He  was  a  chaplain  in 
the  Confederate  Arm)-;  was  elected  bishop  soon  after  the 
war,  and  during  his  service  always  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  having  practi- 
cally refounded  the  institution  and  enlisted  the  Church  in 
all  the  States  in  its  behalf.  He  was  a  native  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  though  he  had  lived  in  Tennessee  most  of  his  life, 
his  first  parish  having  been  in   Nashville. 
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Scharf. — Col.  John  Thomas  Scharf,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a 
History  of  Maryland,  History  of  St.  Louis,  History  of  West- 
ern Maryland,  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy, 
etc.,  died  in  New  York  February  28th.  He  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  May  1,  1843,  served  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  In  1891  he  gave  his 
great  collection  of  historical  materials,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  Southern  States,  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.    ', 

Memorial  Park  Association. — The  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture has  been  asked  to  incorporate  a  Memorial  Park  Asso- 
ciation to  care  for  the  Fredericksburg  and  adjacent  battle- 
fields. The  object  of  the  association  in  the  main  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Chickamauga  Park  Commission,  and  is  to 
mark  and  preserve  the  natural  features  of  the  battlefields  of 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House  and  adjacent  battles  of  the  years  1862, 
'6^  and  '64.  Nearly  all  of  the  proposed  incorporators  served 
on  either  the  Union  or  Confederate  side  during  the  war. 

Roaxokf  Island  Memorial. — Hon.  Harry  Skinner  has 
introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  landing  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  Roa- 
noke Island,  N.  C,  in  1584.  The  resolution  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $1,200  with  which  to  purchase  a  suitable 
monument  or  column,  to  be  erected  at  or  near  the  spot  of 
landing.  A  committee,  to  consist  of  three  Senators  and 
five  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  House,  are  to  perfect  all  necessary 
plans  to  carry  the  joint  resolution  into  effect.  The  Roa- 
noke Colony  Memorial  Association,  of  which  Maj.  Graham 
Daves,  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  is  president,  also  announces  a 
meeting  in  April  to  consider  the  question  of  disposing  of 
some  of  its  real  estate. 

National  Military  Parks. — The  four  battle  grounds 
of  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  Shiloh  and  Antietam  have  al- 
ready been  secured  and  are  maintained  as  National  military 
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parks.  There  are  now  pending  in  Congress  measures  look- 
ing to  the  creation  of  separate  parks  of  the  battlefields  of 
Vicksbnrg,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Appomattox, 
with  the  erection  of  a  peace  monument  at  the  latter  place. 
There  is  also  before  Congress  a  measure  providing  for  a 
park  at  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  United  States 
troops  under  Maj.  Francis  L.  Dade  and  the  Seminole  In- 
dians in  Florida. 

Meadow  Garden  Farm. — Among  the  many  historic 
homes  and  places  of  Georgia  is  "Meadow  Garden  Farm," 
the  home  from  1791  to  his  death  in  1804  of  George  Walton, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta.  The  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  that  city  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  secure  it,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  its 
preservation,  but  for  use  as  headquarters  of  their  Society. 
If  secured,  the  farm  house  and  surroundings  will  be  restored 
to  their  original  condition. 

Colonial  Dames  in  Alabama. — An  Alabama  branch  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  was  organized  in 
Mobile,  February  21st  last.  The  following  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  year:  President,  Mrs.  Hortense  A.  Batre; 
First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Jones;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Fowlkes,  of  Selma;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Douglas  Peabody;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Ellen  Peter  Bryce,  of  Tuskaloosa;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Rhett;  Registrar,  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Henley,  of 
Birmingham;  Historian,  Mrs.  James  J.  Mayfield,  of  Tuska- 
loosa. Advisory  Board — Chancellor  William  Henry  Tay- 
loe,  Mobile;  Judge  James  J.  Mayfield,  Tuskaloosa;  Judge 
Samuel  G.  Woolf,  Demopolis. 

Virginia  Baptist  Historical  Society. — This  Society, 
formed  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  chartered  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1876,  held  its  anni- 
versary celebration    at    Richmond,  in  the  Second    Baptist 
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Church,  on  the  evening  of  March  3d,  last.  It  is  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  data  hearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  Virginia,  and  has  accumulated  a  large 
number  of  hooks,  papers,  and  documents.  The  annual 
orator  was  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  His  subject  was 
"The  Baptists  in  the  Revolution." 

University  of  Tkxxessek. — At  their  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary the  trustees  of  the  institution  established  the  University 
Press,  from  which  all  official  publications  will  be  issued. 
The  University  will  issue  two  periodical  publications,  one  a 
quarterly,  the  Unk'crsity  of  Tennessee  Record,  to  contain  the 
results  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  historical  work  done  by 
the  professors  and  alumni,  and  the  other  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Journal,  to  give  the  current  news  and  be  the  organ 
of  communication  between  the  institution  and  its  prepara- 
tory schools,  patrons  and  friends.  A  department  of  history 
was  established  with  two  schools,  a  school  of  American 
history,  in  charge  of  George  F.  Mellen,  Ph.  D.  (Leipzig), 
and  a  school  of  constitutional  history,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M.  (Amherst).  There  will  also  he 
a  number  of  lectureships  in  this  department.  It  was  also 
decided  to  organize  a  new  course  of  instruction  in 
economics. 

United  Confederate  Veterans. — Official  announce- 
ment has  been  made,  by  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  commander- 
in-chief,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  and  reunion  of  the 
Veterans  will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  20,  21,  22, 
and  23,  1898.  The  first  three  dates  are  the  anniversaries 
respectively  of  the  battles  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Manassas, 
and.  Atlanta.  The  general  organization  on  January  1st  this 
year  numbered  one  thousand  and  seven  camps.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  is  held  at  the  same 
time. 
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Hall  of  Record's, — The  several  Government  depart- 
ments are  constantly  enlarging  in  the  business  coming  be- 
fore them,  and  each  year  only  finds  a  more  crowded  con- 
dition of  officials  and  records.  In  many  offices  the  records 
extend  back  to  their  organization,  and  number  many  vol- 
umes. The  accumulation  of  these,  which  are  of  great  value, 
but  which  are  not  needed  in  current  business,  has  long 
troubled  officials.  To  relieve  the  several  departments 
of  this  plethora,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effectually 
preserve  them  from  loss,  is  the  object  of  a  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Senator  Kenney.  It  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Hall  of  Records  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  15th  street,  and  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $400,000. 

Additions  to  Statuary  Hall. — The  latest  additions 
to  the  Statuary  Hall  (formerly  the  old  Hall  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives),  are  statues  of  Senator  Kenna,  of 
West  Virginia;  Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
of  Missouri.  These  are  the  first  Southern  States  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  placing  likenesses  of  their 
sons  in  this  company  of  the  great  ones  of  the  Nation.  There 
are  but  two  statues  of  Southern  men  in  the  Hall,  that  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  The  former,  it  is  understood, 
will  soon  be  removed  to  the  New  Congressional  Library, 
in  order  to  insure  its  safety.  The  latter  is  known  generally 
as  the  Levy  statue  of  Jefferson.  The  three  first  named. 
are  all  the  work  of  Sculptor  Doyle,  of  New  York. 

Columbia  Historical  Society — On  the  evening  of 
February  7,  1898,  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting.  A  paper  giving  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  surveyor's  office  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
of  the  incumbents  to  the  present  time,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Looker,  the  present  surveyor  of  the  District.  A 
new  office,  to  be  known  as  "Chronicler,"  was  created, 
whose  duty  it  is  made  to  prepare  and  present  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  a  succinct  statement  of  the  principal  events  of 
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historical  interest  which  have  transpired  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  John  A.  Kasson  was 
elected  President;  Justice  A.  B.  Hagner,  and  Hon.  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Stevens  Beall, 
Secretary. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the:  D.  A.  R. — The  Seventh  An- 
nual Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  2i-26th,  last.  The  attend- 
ance was  unusually  large,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  great. 
Handsome  and  expensive  "founder's"  medals  were  pre- 
sented to  the  three  founders  of  the  organization.  Miss 
Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  and 
Miss  Mary  Desha.  A  "service"  medal  was  presented  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Lockwood.  In  the  future  biennial  elections,  in- 
stead of  annual,  will  be  held,  and  the  representation  has 
been  materially  decreased.  The  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine was  continued  as  the  organ  of  the  Society  under  the 
control  of  Mrs.  Lockwood.  Before  adjournment  a  beauti- 
ful silver  loving  cup  was  presented  by  the  Society  to  Mrs. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  retiring  President  General.  Mrs. 
Daniel  Manning  was  elected  President  General  for  the  en- 
suing term. 

James  Hunter  Memoriae. — The  Aldrich  Stone  Com- 
pany, operating  quarries  at  Gulf,  N.  C,  are  preparing  to 
erect  on  the  battlefield  of  Guilford  Court  House  a  memorial 
to  James  Hunter,  the  "General"  of  the  Regulators  (Ala- 
mance battle,  May  16,  1771).  The  body  of  the  monument 
will  be  of  buff  stone,  the  cap  and  base  of  gray.  The  analysis 
of  this  stone  shows  remarkable  resistance  to  atmospheric 
influence,  while  it  has  a  crushing  strength  of  20,000  pounds 
to  the  cubic  inch.  In  love  to  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground 
and  in  zeal  to  beautify  it  the  mantel  of  the  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  Schenck  seems  to  have  found  a  worthy  resting 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  Maj.  Joseph  M.  Morehead. 
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Louisiana  Purchase. — In  connection  with  the  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Publications,  by  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
Wright,  on  the  "Transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,"  the  following  items  will  be  of  interest.  Wm.  C.  C. 
Claiborne  (then  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory),  who 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the  transfer,  on 
December  20,  1803,  wrote  James  Madison  from  New  Or- 
leans: 

"The  standard  of  my  Country  was  this  day  unfurled  here,  midst 
the  reiterated  acclamations  of  thousands.  And  if  I  may  judge  from 
professions  and  appearances  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
received  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  people." 

Sir  William  Dunbar,  one  of  the  early  settlers  near  Nat- 
chez, a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, on  August  19,  1803,  wrote: 

"  This  Event  will  form  a  grand  Era  in  the  annals  of  the  U.  S. 
After  the  attainment  of  Independence,  all  other  incidents  recorded 
in  our  history  dwindle  into  nothing,  in  the  presence  of  an  object  of 
such  magnitude— so  highly  interesting  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  U.  S.  It  would  seem  that  the  Fates  themselves  (to  use  a  figure) 
must  be  foiled  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquility  or  retard  the 
growing  importance  of  this  great  Western  Continent.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  adding  that  the  brightest  page  of  our  history  will  record 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  those  Patriots  who  have  achieved  an  object 
of  such  interest,  and  which  will  become  so  eminently  conducive  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  country." 

Monument  to  Maryland  Line. — The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Library,  through  Representative  Amos  J.  Cum- 
mings,  has  reported  favorably  a  bill  to  aid  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  William  Smallwood  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Maryland  Line  in  the  war  for  American  Independence.  The 
committee  says  concerning  the  service  of  these  soldiers: 

The  Old  Guard  occupied  no  higher  station  in  the  French  Army 
than  that  held  by  the  Maryland  Iyine  in  the  Continental  Army.  As 
Napoleon  and  Ney  relied  upon  the  Old  Guard  in  critical  moments, 
so  did  Washington  and  Greene  rely  upon  the  Maryland  Line  when 
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the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  was  at  stake.  No  one 
lias  as  yet  written  a  history  of  the  Maryland  Line.  A  review  of  its 
achievements  is  well  worth  recording. 

In  December,  1774,  the  Maryland  convention  resolved  that  if  the 
Crown  tried  to  carry  out  by  force  the  measures  against  Massachusetts, 
Maryland  would  assist  her  to  the  last  extremity.  As  an  earnest  of 
this  sincerity,  they  ordered  that  all  the  males  in  the  colony  from  six- 
teen to  fifty  years  be  organized  into  companies,  armed,  equipped, 
drilled,  and  ready  for  instant  service. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On 
the  24th  of  that  month  young  and  old  enrolled  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm in  Maryland,  and  were  armed  and  equipped,  Forty  com- 
panies of  mounted  men  were  raised.  While  the  city  of  New  York 
was  still  cold  and  undecided,  Maryland  troops  were  on  their  way  to 
Boston.  Col.  Small  wood  commanded  1,444  men  of  these  troops.  In 
addition,  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  marines  were  raised. 

Mississippi  Historical  Society. — The  first  annual  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  Jackson  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  1898,  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  an  enthusiastic 
attendance.  The  opening-  session  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  President  Robert  Howry  in  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  were  presented:  "History  of  Suffrage  in 
Mississippi,"  by  Hon.  R.  PL  Thompson;  "Mississippi  as  a 
Field  for  the  Student  of  Literature,"  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber, 
Millsaps  College;  "A  Backwoods  Poet  (S.  Newton  Berry- 
hill),"  by  Prof.  Dabney  Lipscomb,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi; "A  Letter  from  Dr.  Kilpatrick  to  Col.  J.  F.  PI.  Clai- 
borne," by  Dr.  R.  W.  Jones,  Oxford,  Mississippi;  and  "The 
Secession  Convention  of  1861,"  by  Col.  J.  L.  Power,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Judge  Critz,  of  West  Point,  presided  at  the 
session  held  on  the  8th.  Several  valuable  papers  were  read: 
*'State  Historical  Societies,  their  Financial  Support  and 
Sphere  of  Activity,"  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Riley,  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  University  of  Mississippi;  "Time  and  Place  Rela- 
tions in  History  with  some  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
Applications,"  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Chambers,  New  Orleans; 
"The  Studv  and  Teaching  of  1  iistorv  "  bv  Dr.  PL  B.  Adams, 
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Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  "Some  Inaccuracies  in 
Claiborne's  History  in  regard  to  Tecumseh,"  by  H.  S.  Hal- 
bert,  Garlandsville,  Miss.  The  Society  will  publish  a  quar- 
terly magazine  to  include  the  material  presented  at  the  sev- 
eral meetings,  as  well  as  much  other  matter  of  value.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  meeting  is  due  to  the  energy  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  L.  Riley. 
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RICHARD  WINN. 

By  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

The  Wynnes  are  an  ancient,  numerous  and  honorable 
family  in  Wales.  Some  years  ago  I  witnessed  at  Carnavorn 
the  National  Eisteddfod,  an  institution  running  back  to  the 
fifth  century  and  kept  in  annual  observance  for  the  encour- 
agement and  development  of  literary,  musical  and  artistic 
talent.  Being  proud  of  descent  from  the  family,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  Sir  Hugh  Wynne  presiding  over  the  festival. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  one  of  these 
Wynnes  migrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Fauquier  coun- 
ty, Virginia.  Being  of  prolific  stock,  he  gave  to  the  new 
county  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons 
found  homes  in  Kentucky  with  the  pioneer  settlers,  and 
among  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  the  Johnstons,  the 
Singletons,  the  O'Bannons,  the  Todds,  the  Forces,  and  other 
persons  of  repute  in  the  business  or  professional  world.  One 
son  remained  in  Virginia,  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  died 
possessed  of  large  wealth.  His  children  and  the  children  of 
his  three  sisters  are  connected  by  inter-marriage,  directly  or 
collaterally,  with  the  Gibsons,  the  Shacklefords,  the  Neals, 
the  Bartons,  the  Pendletons,  the  Fairchilds,  and  even  with 
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Stonewall  Jackson.  Three  of  the  brothers,  sons  of  the  origi- 
nal immigrant,  made  their  way  to  South  Carolina  and  be- 
came, through  themselves  or  children,  allied  to  the  Hamp- 
tons, Evanses,  Jamesons,  &c.  Two  of  them,  John  and  Rich- 
ard, became  large  land-owners  and  gave  name  to  the  town 
of  Winnsboro  in  Fairfield  District.  They  were  gallant  sol- 
diers in  the  Revolutionary  army,  engaged  actively  on  the 
side  of  liberty  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  suffered 
and  sacrificed  much  in  the  sacred  cause.  John,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  left  South  Carolina 
in  1808,  settled  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  and  died  in 
1816.  He  married  twice;  his  first  wife  was  a  Wright,  his 
second,  Penelope  Kirkland,  and  by  each  were  several  chil- 
dren, whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Richard  Winn,  when  he  removed  from  Virginia  to  South 
Carolina,  had  not  attained  his  majority,  but  had  acquired  an 
excellent  English  education.  He  was  familiar  with  the  dead 
languages,  had  an  acquisitive  mind  and  kept  himself  familiar 
with  literature  and  scientific  discoveries.  Being  a  fine 
mathematician  and  a  good  practical  surveyor,  he  found  ready 
employment  and  his  services  were  secured  by  a  company  of 
wealthy  Englishmen  to  survey  and  locate  lands  for  them. 
His  compensation  was  every  eighth  tract  and  he  thus  en- 
grossed a  large  quantity  of  land  before  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  under  the  British  Government  and  retained  the  office 
nearly  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Resigning  the 
position,  he  joined  the  army.  Many  of  his  neighbors  took 
British  protection,  but  he  scorned  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  a 
foreign  king  and  his  decision  and  boldness  exasperated  the 
Tories  and  British,  who  would  have  hung  him  if  they  could 
have  laid  hold  of  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  en- 
tered the  regular  service  of  South  Carolina  and  in  June, 
1775'  was  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Ran^er^, 
In  the  attack  on  Sullivan's  Island,  he  so  distinguished  him- 
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self  by  skill  and  gallantry,  that  he  was  sent  in  command  of 
a  special  expedition  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Mcintosh  on 
the  Saltillo  river.  For  two  days  he  kept  off  a  strong  body 
of  Tories  and  Indians,  but  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to 
a  heavy  reinforcement  of  British  soldiers.  Returning  to 
Fairfield  District,  he  took  command  of  the  militia  and  was 
in  several  hard-fought  battles.  The  defeat  of  the  British 
at  Hanging  Rock  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his  con- 
duct and  courage.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  enjoying  the  gaudia 
ccrtam'uiis,  he  said  to  General  Davie,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  "Is  not  this  glorious?'1  During  the  battle  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  wa:  borne  off  the  field  about  the 
time  the  enemy  were  effecting  a  retreat.  On  his  recovery, 
he  afforded  able  support  to  General  Sumter,  and  continued 
in  active  and  useful  service  until  the  enemy  were  expelled 
from  the  State.  When  Lord  Cornwallis  occupied  Winns- 
boro  in  1782,  before  he  marched  to  Guilford  C.  H.  and 
Yorktown,  his  headquarters  were  at  the  house  of  Richard 
Winn.*  Richard  Winn  was  made  colonel  before  peace  was 
declared,  and  few  soldiers  were  in  more  engagements. 

The  war  separated  families  and  created  bitter  dissensions 
in  communities  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These  States  had 
no  special  grievances  against  England;  were  treated  with 
comparative  favor,  and  the  citizens  who  were  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  were  actuated  by  an  unselfish  desire  for  national 
independence  and  sincere  love  of  civil  liberty.  Those  who 
adhered  to  the  mother  country  were  called  loyalists,  Royal- 
ists and  Tories,  while  the  other  side  took  the  name  of  Whigs, 
because  the  Whigs  in  Parliament  opposed  the  laws  which  the 
colonies  resisted.  Many  of  the  loyalists  were  highly  reputa- 
ble people,  others  acted  treacherously,  or  as  spies,  and  in- 
curred an  odium  which  lasted  for  half  a  century  or  more.  In 
my  boyhood  days  no  greater  insult  could  be  offered,  nor  one 
which  ensured  a  readier  blow,  than  to  call  one  a  son  of  a 

*  My  great-grandmother,  nee  Dorothy  Wright,  died  while  Corn- 
wallis was  in  Winnsboro. — J.  h.  M.  C. 
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Tory.  Retaliatory  measures  were  common  during  the 
struggle  and  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  embittered  the 
contest  and  provoked  hatred  and  revenge.  Colonel  Winn's 
house  was  "looted"  and  burnt;  his  slaves  were  carried  off 
and  transported  to  Jamaica,  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
driven  away  and  would  have  suffered  great  hardships  but 
for  the  generosity  and  friendship  of  a  neighbor  who  had 
taken  British  protection.  He  carried  them  to  a  place  Of 
safety  among  friends,  who  cared  for  them  until  Colonel 
Winn,  then  confined  because  of  wounds,  could  make  suitable 
provision  for  them. 

When  the  war  was  ended  it  was  necessary  to  enter  actively 
into  business  to  repair  wasted  fortune.  His  energy  was  re- 
warded by  prosperity  which,  for  a  time,  continued  until  the 
then  common  habit  of  becoming  security  for  friends  greatly 
embarrassed  him.  The  liabilities  ultimately  caused  him  to 
exchange  his  home  and  other  lands  for  a  five  thousand  acre 
tract  on  Duck  river,  in  Maury  county,  Tennessee. 

Colonel  Winn  held  several  different  civil  offices  and  was 
elected  brigadier  general  and  afterwards  major  general  by 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  On  December  16,  1793. 
he  presented  his  credentials  and  took  the  required  oath  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  until  1813  and  really  continued  to  serve 
for  the  session  for  which  he  was  elected,  after  he  had  re- 
moved to  Tennessee.  On  November  5,  181 1,  he  presented 
himself  to  take  the  usual  oath  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  his 
great  colleague,  appeared  the  next  day,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  body  to  which  he  sprang  to  the  front  almost  by  magic. 
On  June  4,  1812,  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill,  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  yeas,  yS: 
nays,  45;  and  Mr.  Winn  proudly  recorded  his  name  in  favor 
of  the  Second  War  for  Independence.  On  January  14,  181 3, 
his  name  appears  on  the  journals  for  the  last  time,  in  favor 
of  an  additional  military  force,  and  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  remain  longer  to  aid  in  providing  ways  and 
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means  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  General 
Winn  died  on  December  19,  1S18,  on  Duck  river  in  Maury 
county,  Tennessee,  possessed  of  2,500  acres  of  land  and  forty 
negroes  and  valuable  stock  of  all  kinds.  In  war  and  in  peace, 
he  was  methodical,  punctual,  accurate;  with  great  self-con- 
trol, well-balanced  judgment,  conscientiousness  and  truth- 
fulness. He  was  very  moral  and  temperate  in  all  things; 
modest  and  polite,  and  never  used  vulgar  or  profane 
language.  He  was  not  distinguished  as  a  public  speaker, 
but  had  a  competent  vocabulary  and  expressed  his  opinions 
with  clearness,  conciseness  and  force.  Being  pleasant  and 
interesting  in  conversation,  with  a  large  and  varied  experi- 
ence, a  sound  judgment,  strength  of  conviction  and  exalted 
patriotism,  he  had  a  host  of  friends,  who  sought  his  advice 
and  enjoyed  his  delightful  companionship. 

General  Winn's  eldest  son,  Minor,  on  his  father's  sugges- 
tion, migrated  early  to  Tennessee  and  died  in  General  Jack- 
son's house,  near  Nashville,  in  1799.  Minor  had  a  collegiate 
education,  all  the  requisites  of  a  finished  gentleman  and  gave 
promise  of  distinction  and  usefulness.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  reading  law  under  General  Jackson,  who,  in  his 
youth,  when  the  subject  of  the  insolence  of  a  British  officer, 
lived  not  a  great  distance  from  the  Winns.  The  letter  of 
sympathy,  written  by  Jackson  to  the  distressed  father,  was 
kept  by  the  family  for  many  years  as  a  prized  heir-loom  and 
a  model  for  such  compositions.  The  youngest  son  was 
Samuel  Winn.  His  education,  not  being  finished  when  the 
family  left  South  Carolina,  was  continued  at  Harpeth  Acad- 
emy, but  when  the  War  of  1812  came  on,  he  with  about  thirty 
other  boys  from  that  school  volunteered  into  the  army,  and 
were  at  New  Orleans  under  Generals  Carroll  and  Jackson. 
In  1858,  he  was  living  near  Paris,  in  Henry  county,  Tennes- 
see, and  through  the  exertions  of  Gen.  J.  C.  D.  Atkins,  his 
representative,  obtained  a  pension. 


MARYLAND'S  GREATEST  POLITICIAN. 

Cecilius  Calvert's  Career  as  an  Index  to  the  History 
of  the  Palatinate;.* 

By  Edward  Ingle. 

Some  clay  the  history  of  Maryland  will  be  written.  There 
is  clanger  that  the  writer  of  it  may  find  himself  in  the  mental 
state  of  the  bull  in  the  china  shop.  In  getting  to  the  sources 
his  sense  of  truth  and  historical  proportions  may  be  so  out- 
raged by  the  superabundance  of  highly  colored  drapery,  ar- 
ranged for  protective  or  ornamental  purposes,  that  he  may 
be  tempted,  in  forgetfulness  of  science,  to  shatter  many  a 
cherished  idol  that,  deprived  of  its  veneering,  might  other- 
wise serve  a  useful  end,  and  to  grind  into  powder  treasured 
family  knick-knacks  which  in  their  proper  place  might  be 
pleasantly  decorative. 

Such  a  lamentable  catastrophe  may  be  averted  by  as- 
siduous and  conscientious  stripping  of  traditions,  however 
beautiful  they  may  be,  from  facts  and  by  placing  those  facts 
in  their  proper  order. 

One  great  difficulty  for  the  student  of  Maryland's  past  is 
the  fact  that  from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  much  of  the  early 
material  for  its  history  was  given  a  tinge  which  is  found  to 
be  quite  flimsy  when  exposed  to  the  cathode  ray  of  white 
truth.  Much  that  has  been  held  to  be  conventional,  au- 
thoritative Maryland  history,  moreover,  was  the  result  of 
a  failure,  in  lack  of  opportunity  or  of  inclination,  to  use 
newly  discovered  material  contradicting  positions  assumed 
in  the  reading  of  earlier  essayists,  or,  but  a  reiteration  and 
elaboration   of  opinions  based   upon   half  truths    or    mis- 

*  Read  before  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Maryland. 
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statements  of  an  age  of  personal,  political  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy. 

Avoiding  these,  following  the  lead  of  those  persons  who 
have  handled  original  material  without  fear  and  without 
favor,  and  ascending  to  the  plane  reached  by  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  in  his  discussion  of  Massachusetts  history  and  his- 
torians, one  may  enter  upon  the  arduous  task  of  discovering 
the  real  Maryland. 

In  this  pursuit  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
ancestors  of  many  of  us,  perhaps  the  majority,  were  human 
beings.  They  lived  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  this,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  good  old  times  have  been  in  the  superlative 
degree  ever  since;  without  doubt,  Adam  and  Eve  compared 
notes  after  their  exclusion  from  Eden.  They  may  not  have 
enjoyed  the  enlightenment  and  culture  of  nineteenth  century 
civilization.  That  is  not  necessarily  a  reflection  upon  nine- 
teenth century  civilization.  But  because  they  lived  two 
centuries  and  more  ago,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  men  and  women  of  like  passions  with  us.  So 
regarded,  they  are  helpful  guides  through  the  labyrinth  of 
legend  and  misunderstanding  in  which  they  have  been 
placed. 

Equally  important  is  it  to  remember  that  Maryland's  be- 
ginnings were  parallel  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Stuarts. 
That  family  was  brought  to  the  English  throne  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose,  apparently,  of  impressing  upon  mankind  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  royalty  from  human 
economy.  James  I.  unstable  as  water  in  many  respects, 
but  as  firm  as  adamant  in  maintaining  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  equally  tenable  divine  right  of  bishops,  illus- 
trated the  ease  with  which  a  king  might  depreciate  the 
standard  of  nobility  by  inflation,  and  might  plot  a  union  with 
his  country's  natural  foreign  foe,  and  yet  die  in  his  bed. 
Charles  I.,  equally  sincere  as  his  father  in  insisting  upon  pre- 
rogative, was  led  to  strike  at  his  own  land,  and  failing  to  pre- 
serve in  the  person  of  Laud  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  pre- 
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seated  in  his  own  violent  end  a  striking  example  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Not  chastened  by  adversity, 
Charles  II.  combining  with  vices  of  his  own  the  faults  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  without  sharing  in  their  virtues, 
led  the  nation  to  a  point  where  it  was  ready  to  slough  otT 
without  ceremony  the  treacherous  marplot,  James  II. 

The  Stuarts,  however,  were  the  involuntary  means  of  pre- 
senting lessons  which,  unfortunately,  the  world  has  not  yet 
learned  too  well.  Resistance  to  a  retrogressive  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  rulers  led  men  to  disregard  rational  safe- 
guards of  human  liberty.  In  the  extreme  contention  for  the 
rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  men  were  forgotten.  There  was 
a  regular  progress  from  respect  for  constituted  authority 
that  had  erred  grievously  to  that  brutal  authority  announced, 
it  is  said,  by  Hugh  Peters,  by  a  strange  coincidence  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  who  justified  ''Pride's  Purge"  of  Parliament 
for  the  triumph  of  Independence,  "By  the  right  of  the 
sword."  Then  followed  the  not  unexpected  One  Man, 
throwing,  of  course,  the  responsibility  for  his  conduct  upon 
the  Almighty,  modestly  designated  as  Providence. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Stuarts,  too,  there  would  have  been 
no  Petition  of  Right,  no  John  Eliot,  no  John  Hampden,  no 
Algernon  Sidney  as  models  of  fast  holding,  even  unto  death, 
to  principles  of  liberty. 

The  four  reigns  changed  American  colonization  from  a 
speculative  undertaking,  still  clinging  to  the  idea  of  the  El 
Dorado  of  Cathay  into  a  founding  of  peoples  who,  united 
by  the  culmination  of  commercial  restrictions  cultivated  by 
the  Stuarts,  avenged  the  wrongs  that  had  driven  their  sires 
and  dames  across  the  Atlantic. 

Maryland  had  its  share  of  this  migration.  It  was,  more- 
over, peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  counter-play  and  inter-play 
of  priests,  prelates,  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  in  the  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy  of  an  age  of  constitutional  evolution. 
That  is  why  its  history  under  the  Stuarts  is  so  interesting 
and  why  at  this  far-removed  day  it  is  so  perplexing  at  times. 
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Interested  as  a  promoter  in  the  Virginia,  New  England 
and  East  India  companies,  George  Calvert  in  planting  Ava- 
lon,  and  in  transferring  subsequently  [lis  aims  to  Maryland, 
became  an  active  colonizer.  His  t  \ertions  in  both  phases 
were  of  the  nature  of  an  investment.  The  regal  provisions 
of  the  charter  for  Avalon,  repeated  in  that  for  Maryland  nine 
years  later,  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  a  man  who,  shar- 
ing the  odium  which  the  negotiations  with  Spain  had  pro- 
voked was  already,  perhaps,  looking  to  that  retirement  from 
active  politics  which  came  a  year  later.  Though  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  officially  a  member 
of  an  independent  national  church,  he  was  sagacious  enough 
to  perceive  that  in  the  seething  of  poiitico-ecclesiasticism 
the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  minority  and  his  friends  at 
least  to  have  a  source  of  profit  and  of  protection  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  faith.  He  could  not  hope  to  have  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect  in  his  charter,  but  he  could  pre- 
vent any  restraint  of  Catholics  under  it.  In  this,  with  the 
addition  of  the  natural  desire  to  suppress  incentives  to  im- 
peding unrest  in  an  economic  undertaking,  must  be  sought 
the  germs  of  that  phase  of  toleration,  limited  to  Trinitarians, 
but  in  advance  of  its  age,  which  will  always  be  the  glory  of 
Maryland. 

Conditions  in  England  were  but  slightly  modified  when 
Cecilius  Calvert  undertook  with  the  favor  of  Charles  I.  the 
fulfillment  of  his  father's  plans  and  of  his  own  aspirations. 
The  founder  of  Maryland  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  view 
his  domain.  At  the  outset  he  found  a  strong  lobby  in  Lon- 
don organized  against  him,  and  the  best  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  meeting  and  counteracting  in- 
fluences directed  against  his  grant.  His  father's  connection 
in  [624  with  the  annulment  of  the  Virginia  charter  was  not 
as  powerful  a  motive  of  opposition  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginians  as  were  his  designs  upon  parts  of  America  con- 
tested by  those  persons  interested  in  the  Old  Dominion,  as 
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it  came  to  be  called.  George  failed  to  obtain  possession  of 
territory  to  the  south  of  the  pioneer  English  colony,  but  his 
son  secured  his  title  to  a  goodly  portion  to  the  north. 

One  cannot  blame  the  Virginians  for  their  opposition  to 
a  reduction  of  their  limits.  They  could  not  foresee  what  a 
Maryland  metropolis  was  to  be  to  many  of  their  descend- 
ants, two  centuries  and  more  later.  Jt  was  bitterness  for 
them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  iirst  notable  expression  of  the 
prodigal  liberality,  forgetful  or  high-handed,  which  charac- 
terized the  Stuarts  when  their  favorites  wanted  land.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  even  the  doughty  William  Claiborne,  who 
undoubtedly  had  the  nine  points  of  possession  as  his  main- 
stay upon  Kent  Island,  realized,  that  in  his  petitions,  suits 
and  warfare  against  the  grant  of  Maryland,  advanced  up<  n 
every  favorable  occasion  during  twenty-five  years,  he  was 
assailing  absolutism. 

Calvert  for  a  while  was  the  friend  of  absolutism,  though  he 
had  the  wisdom,  lacking  in  his  over-lord,  to  yield  his  privi- 
lege of  originating  legislation  when  the  Assembly  claimed 
that  right,  and  to  conduct  himself  with  equal  shrewdness 
under  much  more  embarrassing  circumstances.  He  was  not 
thirty  years  old  when  he  gained  his  first  victory  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Star  Chamber  of  1633,  not  to  disturb  his  char- 
ter. But  Claiborne,  backed  by  Virginia,  would  not  yield. 
He  was  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  letter  of  Charles  I.  in 
1634  in  his  favor  and  by  his  victory  in  the  next  year  over  the 
Marylanders  in  bayside  conflict.  But  pending  a  suit  be- 
tween him  and  his  London  business  partners,  he  lost  by  force 
his  Kent  Island  possessions,  and  in  1638  practically  lost  his 
claim  before  the  Commissioners  for  the  Plantations. 

Hardly  had  the  proprietor  been  freed  temporarily  from 
the  Claiborne  nightmare  when  he  became  involved  through 
his  faithful  secretary,  John  Lewger,  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  energetic  of  his  intimates,  in  a  dispute  with  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  role  in  Maryland's  early  his- 
tory has  never  been  fully  detailed.     The  trouble,  of  great 
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moment,  but  arising  over  land-holdings,  had  reached  such 
a  pitch  in  1641  that  Cecilius  planned  to  supplant  the  mis- 
sionaries with  secular  priests.  He  was  by  gaining  his  point 
dissuaded  from  this,  though  in  a  letter  of  1642  to  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  he  warned  him  that  an  addition  to  the  mis- 
sionary community  had  managed  to  ship  for  Maryland  from 
England,  and  intimated  that  "those  on  the  Hill,"  which  from 
the  context  of  the  letter  were  the  missionaries,  "do  design 
my  destruction."  In  the  shifting  events  of  the  next  few 
years,  however,  Lord  Baltimore  undoubtedly  reduced  that 
incident  to  its  minimum.  For  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  mind  of  the  most  magnificently  organized  ecclesias- 
tical body  in  the  world  was  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  a  period  of  temporary  surcease  from  his  difficulties. 

Affairs  in  England  had  reached  a  critical  stage  at  that 
time.  In  the  summer  of  1642  Charles  I.  had  raised  his 
standard  against  the  Long  Parliament.  Two  years  later  at 
Marston  Moor  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  By  1648  the 
conflict  was  one  of  six  parties,  England  and  Scotland,  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents,  Roundheads  and  Royalists. 
These  events  must  have  kept  Cecilius  Calvert  busy  in 
thought,  particularly  after  his  bonding  in  1643  not  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  royal  commission  of  that  date  held  by 
his  brother  Leonard  against  the  Parliament,  indicated  that 
he  was  for  the  time  being  a  Royalist.  His  strengthening 
the  Catholics  in  the  government  of  the  province  in  the  year 
of  Marston  Moor  and  of  Cromwell's  triumph,  points  to  an 
intent  to  end  any  disagreement  with  the  Jesuits,  as  they  in- 
clined to  treat  with  the  Independents  for  mutual  comfort  and 
protection. 

Such  moves  were  necessary,  for  his  troubles  had  been  re- 
newed in  Maryland. 

Richard  Ingle  came  to  the  center  of  the  stage  for  a  few 
months.  In  1642  his  vessel  carried  Lord  Baltimore's  letters 
to  Leonard  Calvert  and  also  that  member  of  "those  on  the 
Hill"  who  had  gotten  aboard  "by  a  slight."     In  1644.  as  the 
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result  of  a  commercial  lawsuit,  Ingle  was  arrested  on  divers 
charges  of  "pyratical  and  treasonable  offenses,"  and  his  ves- 
sel was  seized  by  order  of  the  deputy  governor,  Giles  Brent, 
acting  under  the  general  commission  to  Leonard  Calvert. 
All  the  charges  were  ignored  by  the  jury.  Subsequently  he 
was  also  accused  of  committing  depredations  while  the  other 
charges  were  pending,  but  a  certificate  was  issued  permitting 
him  to  deposit  security  for  his  appearance  by  himself  or  by 
his  attorney  in  the  next  year.  This  was  a  decided  change 
from  charging  a  man  with  piracy  and  treason,  which  carried 
the  death  penalty. 

There  is  evidence  that  Ingle  was  allowed  to  regain  his  ves- 
sel at  the  connivance  of  Secretary  Lewger.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  sailed  away,  neglecting,  it  was  charged,  to  deposit  security 
but  considerately  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  the 
tobacco  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  of  himself,  and 
having  as  a  passenger  Thomas  Cornwallis,  who  at  odds,  ap- 
parently, with  Baltimore  at  the  moment,  still  was  influential 
in  the  province. 

In  February  of  the  following  year,  1645,  contemporane- 
ously with  a  renewal  of  Claiborne's  campaign  for  Kent 
Island,  Ingle  reappeared  in  his  vessel,  the  "Reformation." 
His  letter  of  marque  from  the  Long  Parliament,  then  domi- 
nant in  England,  gave  him  authority  to  subdue  those  sup- 
porting royalty  and  his  own  power  enabled  him  to  make 
reprisal  for  the  sequestration  of  his  property  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  no  valid  evidence  that  he  and  Claiborne 
acted  in  concert.  On  the  contrary,  the  records  point  to  in- 
dependent movements  of  each  as  well  as  of  others.  In  the 
turmoil  created,  Leonard  Calvert  was  deprived  of  power 
temporarily,  some  of  the  Jesuits  were  carried  to  England, 
and  property  was  seized.  That  taken  under  Ingle's  auspices, 
if  the  full  truth  could  be  known,  represented  probably  the 
application  of  service  to  Parliament  to  the  settlement  of  busi- 
ness difficulties.  Ingle  did  not  remain  long  in  Maryland, 
though  he  still  served  Parliament  at  home,  but  his  name  is 
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connected  with  the  province  in  the  records  of  the  next  five 
years. 

There  was  an  interregnum  for  a  few  months  while  Leon- 
ard Calvert  was  in  Virginia,  but  July,  1646,  found  Capt. 
Edward  Hill  of  Virginia  acting  as  governor  under  a  com- 
mission purporting  to  be  from  Calvert  and  supported  by 
members  of  the  Council.  Leonard  returned  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  but  died  in  1647,  leaving  Thomas  Greene  in  au- 
thority. 

Greene's  impetuous  loyalty,  and  the  facts  in  England  of 
1648  and  1649,  placed  Cecilius  Calvert  in  an  exceedingly 
narrow  passage.  The  royalist  cause,  to  which  the  Catholics 
had  adhered,  was  doomed.  That  he  appreciated  this  is 
shown  by  his  act  of  August,  1648,  by  which  he  placed  Wil- 
liam Stone  and  other  Protestants  in  control  of  the  Maryland 
government,  and  issued  a  new  seal.  In  connection  with  the 
seal,  Cecilius  evidently  began  to  wrrite  for  publication,  and 
not  merely  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith.  Upon  his  state- 
ments of  1648,  "whereas  our  great  seal  of  the  said  Province 
of  Maryland  was  treacherously  and  violently  taken  away 
from  thence  by  Richard  Ingle  or  his  accomplices,  in  or  about 
February,  1644-5,"  an<^  °f  1651,  "We  understand  that  in  the 
late  Rebellion  there  One  thousand  Six  hundred  and  Forty 
and  four,  most  of  the  Records  of  that  province  being  then 
lost  or  embezzled,"  Ingle  was  accused  by  superficial  investi- 
gators of  doing  away  with  both.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
make  charges,  particularly  when  there  was  a  motive  to  dis- 
credit a  man's  position.  The  recovery  in  recent  years  of 
many  of  the  records  of  the  period,  or  copies  of  them,  not  only 
disproves  the  latter  charge,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  Ingle's  name,  but  also  casts 
a  great  shadow  of  doubt,  to  a  fair  mind  a  contradiction,  upon 
the  first  charge.  No  impression  of  the  first  seal  has  been 
discovered.  But  there  are  at  least  three  entries  on  the 
records  in  evidence  that  the  seal  was  used  after  Ingle  left  the 
province  and  before  the  new  seal  arrived.     One  of  them  is 
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the  noting  of  the  use  of  the  seal  upon  the  commission  to  Hill 
in  1646.  Two  years  before,  Secretary  John  Lewger  had  is- 
sued a  commission  to  Capt.  Henry  Fleet,  in  the  name  oi 
Giles  Brent,  the  deputy  governor,  and  the  latter  removed 
Lewger  from  the  chancellorship  for  having  "presumed  to 
affix  and  counterfeit  his  Lordship's  great  seal  and  his  Lieu- 
tenant's hand."  If  the  commission  to  Hill,  signed  with 
Leonard  Calvert's  name,  and  sealed,  had  not  been  by  author- 
ity, perhaps,  as  left-handed  as  that  to  Fleet,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  permitted  to  survive  in  the  records  of  the  province. 
The  reasonable  explanation  is  that  Baltimore's  real  reasons 
for  sending  out  the  new  seal  were  similar  to  those  which  led 
him  to  issue  a  third  seal  after  the  settlement  of  his  difficulties 
with  Virginia  in  1657-58,  the  rehabilitation  of  affairs  in 
Maryland  to  meet  changed  conditions.  His  motive  in  heap- 
ing charges  upon  Ingle  is  clear.  The  latter,  since  the  win- 
ter of  1645-46,  had  been  persistent  in  his  efforts  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Admiralty  Court  to  have  the  Mary- 
land charter  repealed.  As  he  dwelt  upon  the  King's  com- 
mission to  Leonard  Calvert  against  Parliament,  rather  a 
vital  point,  when  Parliament  was  nearing  the  time  for  the 
execution  of  the  King,  Cecilius  Calvert,  harassed  also  by 
Virginians,  could  resort  only  to  the  well-known  device  of  a 
criminal  lawyer,  of  attempting  to  discredit  the  reliability  of 
the  witness.  This  particular  witness  was  active  against  Bal- 
timore for  two  more  years. 

Ingle  does  not  deserve  canonization.  He  never  should 
be  catalogued  with  Maryland's  saints.  But  the  charges 
against  him  were  exaggerated.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
Chesapeake  trade  within  two  months  after  his  so-called  "re- 
bellion" began  and  even  his  complications  with  Cornwallis 
in  London,  which  had  an  ugly  look  in  their  inception,  were 
in  the  light  of  their  conclusions  rather  the  attendants  of  busi- 
ness disagreement,  than  of  culpable  conduct.  The  events 
of  1644-48  and  the  charges  growing  from  them  might  he 
fully  explained  could  we  know  the  exact  relations  of  Balti- 
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more,  Ingle,  Lewger  and  Cornwallis.  As  it  is,  the  conduct 
of  all  of  them,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  recorded,  seems  to 
mask  the  real  situation. 

Lewger  left  Maryland  upon  the  death  of  Leonard  Calvert 
in  1647.  The  theory  has  been  elaborated  that  Father  More, 
the  English  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  was  influential  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  Baltimore's  acts  for  Maryland  in 

1648,  and  in  the  framing  of  the  act  concerning  religion,  of 

1649.  ^  ^s  possible  to  formulate  a  theory  equally  plausible 
that  Lewger  had  a  hand  in  the  business.  However,  Cecilius 
Calvert  who  must  have  known  of  Cromwell's  plea  for  tolera- 
tion in  1644,  and  the  "Humble  Representation"  of  the  Inde- 
pendent army  in  behalf  of  religious  toleration  in  1647,  Pro~ 
vided  in  the  oath  of  his  governor  for  toleration,  of  Catholics 
especially;  and  his  act  concerning  religion  was  upon  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  spirit  of  the  "Remonstrance,"  though 
somewhat  broader.  It  was,  indeed,  the  crystallization  of  the 
necessary  custom  in  Maryland  since  its  settlement. 

That  Cecilius  sent  the  act  to  Maryland  in  time  for  its  pas- 
sage within  three  months  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  is 
significant  and  characteristic.  If  needed,  it  would  have  been 
excellent  evidence  to  support  Baltimore's  paper  laid  before 
the  Commissioners  for  Plantations  in  August,  1652,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  cavalier  tendencies  of  Virginia, 
he  pointed  out  that  Maryland  and  New  England  were  the 
only  two  provinces  that  had  not  declared  against  Parlia- 
ment. 

Those  persistent  Virginians  were  still  upon  Baltimore's 
trail,  however,  and  in  April,  1652,  Claiborne  and  Richard 
Bennett,  two  of  the  Commonwealth's  commissioners  to  re- 
ceive Virginia's  submission,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
Maryland  and  had  induced  Stone  to  acknowledge  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  engage  to  issue  writs  no  longer  in  Balti- 
more's name. 

When  the  Rump  was  turned  out  of  doors  in  England, 
faithful  Stone  reasserted  his  Proprietor's  rights,  and  was  sup- 
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planted  through  the  Virginians  by  William  Fuller,  an  Inde- 
pendent. 

The  next  four  years,  during  which  a  typical  Independent 
intoleration  act  was  passed,  offered  a  solemn  warning  against 
harboring  Virginia  Independents,  which  Maryland  hospi- 
tality has  wholly  neglected  to  heed.  But  with  the  friendship 
of  the  Lord  Protector  to  support  him,  Cecilius  Calvert  had 
time  for  action  to  regain  his  rights  in  Avalon,  in  which  John 
Clavpole,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  had  gained  a  part  interest. 
In  the  meantime,  the  battle  of  the  Severn  was  fought,  and  the 
conflict  with  Virginia  was  at  last  ended  in  1658.  Though 
the  Protector  died  in  that  year,  Baltimore  had  regained  so 
secure  a  position  that  he  undertook  in  1659  to  introduce  into 
his  province  a  species  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  Next  year 
his  burgesses  began  to  imitate  the  Parliamentary  policy  of 
1649,  but  their  success  was  short-lived. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  did  not,  of  course,  affect 
Cecilius  Calvert's  standing  with  royalty,  in  spite  of  events  of 
the  preceding  decade.  Charles  II.  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  as  an  angry  exile  he  had  granted  Maryland  in  1650  to 
Sir  William  Davenant.  With  the  exception  of  trouble  with 
the  King,  arising  from  the  collection  of  customs,  boundary 
disputes  with  Virginia  and  contentions  with  the  Assembly 
which,  naturally,  came  under  the  influence  of  rising  senti- 
ment in  England,  Lord  Baltimore  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace,  as  his  palatinate  developed  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  his  son,  Charles.  Pie  died  in  1675,  and  so  es- 
caped the  troublous  climax  of  1688. 

Pie  had  succeeded  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  subordi- 
nated every  other  interest.  Pie  had  accomplished  a  task  re- 
quiring an  alert  mind,  tenacity  of  purpose  and  magnificent 
courage,  which  must  excite  the  admiration  even  of  those  per- 
sons who  criticise  his  methods. 

The  formative  period  of  Maryland  history,  with  features 
which  have  furnished  an  apparently  true  basis  for  directly 
contradictorv  deductions,  can  be  understood  onlv  bv  a  com- 
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prehensive  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Cecilius  Calvert. 
Those  points  in  his  life  which  have  been  touched  upon  prove 
that  he  was  the  logical  son  of  the  first  baron  of  Baltimore, 
whose  interest  in  permanent  colonization  was  almost  coinci- 
dent with  his  open  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  who  was 
bold  enough  and  adroit  enough  to  earn  his  royal  master's  in- 
creased favor  by  his  diplomacy  in  the  Spanish  match,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  Cecil- 
ius was  the  legitimate  grandfather  of  Benedict,  the  fourth 
baron  of  Baltimore,  whose  conversion  to  Protestantism, 
bringing  with  it  a  revival  of  the  proprietary  government  of 
Maryland,  must  be  regarded  as  a  degenerate  reversion  to  an 
ancestral  type. 

Cecilius  Calvert  was  a  far-seeing,  liberal-minded  man  of 
a  decidedly  practical  turn,  and  having  the  capacity  of  mini- 
mizing personal  views  in  face  of  the  inevitable,  he  took  rank 
with  the  progressives.  Time  and  again  he  was  threatened 
from  more  than  one  quarter  with  the  loss  of  his  domain. 
But  he  virtually  possessed  it  until  his  death.  Had  he  lived, 
his  power  would  probably  not  have  been  suspended  under 
William  and  Mary.  He  needed  it.  He  kept  it.  And  in 
keeping  it  he  displayed  qualities  which,  were  he  alive  to-day, 
would  enable  him  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  as  long  as  he  might  desire,  whatever  changes  of 
party  might  take  place  in  the  State. 

Cecilius  Calvert  was  not  only  the  first  Maryland  politician, 
but  he  was  the  greatest  in  Maryland's  history. 


CHRISTOPHER  GADSDEN. 
By  E.  I.  Renick. 

It  is  not  so  much  Christopher  Gadsden's  achievements  as 
his  virtues  and  his  influence  that  attract  the  attention  of  his- 
torians, and  win  for  him  the  reverence  and  affection  of  all 
capable  of  appreciating  patriotism.  His  character  has  been 
well  portrayed  by  his  old  friend,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  by  Mr. 
George  Bancroft,  and  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Porcher.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's well-known  eulogy  closes  with  a  command  to  all  who 
rejoice  in  the  union  of  the  colonies  to  name  this  unwavering 
lover  of  his  country  as  well  as  James  Otis,  whenever  they 
count  up  those  who  "above  others  contributed  to  the  great 
result."  What  manner  of  man  was  this  South  Carolinian 
who  is  thus  classed  with  the  inspired  "madman"  of  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Doctor  Ramsay,*  who  was  closely  associated  with  him  in 
private  and  public  affairs  for  thirty  years,  gives  an  account  of 
his  life  which  has  been  relied  upon  by  later  historians.  "Mr. 
Gadsden,"  he  tells  us,  c'had  naturally  a  strong  love  for  inde- 
pendence, lie  was  born  a  republican.  Under  well  ordered 
government  lie  was  a  good  subject,  but  could  not  brook  the 
encroachments  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  intrenching  on 
his  rights.  *  *  *  When  the  British  began  their  projects 
for  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  colonies  Mr.  Gadsden  was 
among  the  first  to  take  fire.  *  *  *  He  descried  inde- 
pendence when  it  was  afar  off,  and  early  foresaw  that  such 
was  the  nature  of  man  that  America  could  never  be  governed 
with  an  exclusive  or  even  a  preferable  view  to  her  own  in- 
terest while  the  fountain  of  power  was  three  thousand  miles 
distant.     He  had  correct  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of 

*  History  of  South  Carolina,  ii,  457  et  seq. 
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the  representative  system  long  before  Mr.  Paine  wrote  on 
the  subject.  *  *  *  His  passions  were  strong  and  re- 
quired all  his  religion  and  philosophy  to  curb  them.  His 
patriotism  was  both  disinterested  and  ardent.  He  declined 
all  offices  of  profit  and  through  life  refused  to  take  the  com- 
pensations annexed  by  law  to  such  offices  of  trust  as  were 
conferred  on  him.  His  character  was  impressed  with  the 
hardihood  of  antiquity;  and  he  possessed  an  erect,  firm,  in- 
trepid mind  which  was  well  calculated  for  buffetting  with 
revolutionary  storms." 

Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  familiar  with  Gadsden's  career  and 
had  collected  some  of  his  papers,  declares  that  "he  was  a 
man  of  deep  and  clear  convictions,  thoroughly  sincere,  of  an 
unbending  will  and  a  sturdy,  impetuous  integrity.  *  *  * 
He  had  not  only  that  courage  which  defies  danger,  but  that 
invincible  persistence  which  neither  peril  nor  imprisonment, 
nor  the  threat  of  death  can  shake.  Full  of  religious  faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  inquisitive  and  tolerant;  methodical, 
and  yet  lavish  of  his  fortune  for  public  ends,  he  had  in  his 
nature  nothing  vacillating  or  low  and  knew  not  how  to  hesi- 
tate or  to  feign."* 

In  Mr.  Porcher's  charming  and  scholarly  Memoir  of  Chris- 
topher Gadsden,  read  in  1876  before  the  South  Carolina  His- 
torical Society, f  he  is  described  as  ''a  man  who  could  not 
bend  from  the  dictate  of  principle  to  that  of  policy,  and  could 
therefore  be  neither  a  good  party  leader,  nor  even  a  good 
party  man.  He  followed  always  the  impulse  of  incorrupti- 
ble honesty,  and  was  the  impersonation  of  the  most  exalted 
chivalry.  Fear  and  favor  were  alike  foreign  to  his  nature. 
*  *  *  Enthusiastic  even  to  rashness  in  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  his  capacious  heart  beat  as  keenly 
for  the  wrongs  of  Massachusetts  as  for  the  insults  to  Caro- 
lina.    He  served  his  whole  country  with  his  whole  heart." 

*  History  of  the  U.  S.,  v.,  293'4'5.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
"  in  the  author's  last  revision  "  (18S3)  this  characterization  remains 
unmodified.     See  iii,  i2r. 

t  Published  in  Charleston,  1878,  by  authority  of  the  Society. 
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The  details  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing. He  was  born  in  "Charlestown,"  South  Carolina,  in 
1724.  His  father — Thomas — is  said  to  have  been  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  King's  Collector  for  the  Port 
of  Charlestown.*  It  is  said  that  Christopher  was  sent  to 
school  near  Bristol,  England,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  that  there  he  became  a  favorite  with  his  father's 
relatives,  the  Gascoigns,  Halls  and  Gadsdens.  At  school  he 
learned  Latin,  Greek  and  French. f 

Mr.  Oliver  R.  Johnson,  the  Vice  and  Deputy  Con- 
sul General  of  the  United  States  at  London,  had  the  kindness 
to  make  inquiries  at  the  Public  Record  office  of  that  city, 
where  the  admiralty  and  other  records  previous  to  the  year 
1800  are  kept,  and  found  that  Lieut.  Thomas  Gadsden 
was  not  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
was  placed  on  half  pay  from  the  27th  to  30th  of  June,  1722 — 
four  days  only — the  amount  being  paid  to  his  attorney,  Ed- 
ward Jasper,  after  which  date  there  appears  to  be  no  further 
trace  of  him. ft 

Our  Consul  General  at  London — Mr.  John  C.  New — also 
obtained  from  an  antiquarian  of  Hertford,  England,  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  family  of  Gadsden, ||  but 
nothing  was  definitely  ascertained  about  Christopher's  fa- 
ther. 

A  simple  stone  in  St.  Philip's  church  yard  in  Charleston 
bears  the  inscription:  "Here  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Gadsden  and  of  many  of  their  descendants.  She 
died  in  March,  1727;  he  in  August,  1741." 

It  is   related   by  Dr.   Joseph  Johnson   in   his   Traditions 

*  Ramsay,  Porcher,  Joseph  Johnson's  Traditions  of  the  Revolution. 

|  Ramsay  and  Joseph  Johnson. 

ft  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Wharton,  No.  97,  September  12,  1890,  MSvS. 
Department  of  State. 

||  Mr.  New  to  Mr.    Wharton,  No.  126,  December  5,  1890,  MSS.  De- 
partment of  State. 
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that  Thomas  Gadsden  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  about  the 
year  1733,  gaming  with  Lord  Anson,  and  paid  the  debt  by 
giving  him  titles  to  all  those  lands  which  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  "Ansonborough." 

Lord  Anson  did  sail  for  South  Carolina  in  1723  or  1724, 
and  remained  there  until  1730,  and  his  biographer*  says  "it  is 
not  impossible  that  while  on  this  station  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed some  property,  either  by  purchase  or  by  grant,"  as  his 
name  was  given  to  certain  districts. 

We  have  a  copy  of  a  letter,  however,  written  by  Mrs.  John- 
son of  South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  his  visit  describing  the 
Admiral  as  "really  so  old-fashioned  as  to  make  some  profes- 
sion of  religion;"  "moreover,"  she  adds,  "he  never  dances, 
nor  swears  nor  talks  nonsense." f  It  used  to  be  said  of  Lord 
Anson  that  "he  had  been  round  the  world  but  never  in  it." 
The  tradition  of  the  Gadsden  family  is  that  Christopher,  who 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  or  six  years  of  age  when 
this  alleged  loss  occurred  and  who  was  but  seventeen  when 
his  father  died,  regarded  this  valuable  land  as  having  been 
gambled  away  and  determined  to  regain  by  purchase  every 
foot  of  it — a  resolve  which  was  carried  out. 

After  service  in  a  counting  house  in  Philadelphia  and  as 
a  purser,  Christopher  Gadsden  devoted  himself  to  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Charleston  in  which  he  achieved  success. 
He  was  occupied  as  a  merchant,  a  factor  and  a  planter  ap- 
parently without  much  interruption  for  twenty  years.  In 
1759  he  was  captain  of  an  artillery  company  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1760  he  began  his  political 
career  as  a  member  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  here  in  1762 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  first  serious  difficulty  between 
the  Royal  Governor  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. j[ 

*  Barrows'  Life  of  Anson,  pp.  9,  12,  13,  14,  15,  398. 
t  Barrows. 

fl  Gadsden  preserved  full   minutes  of   the  high-handed  conduct  of 
Governor  Boone  on  this  occasion. 
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Governor  Boone  refused  to  consider  Gadsden  properly 
elected  and  dissolved  the  House  for  contumacy.  The  quar- 
rel ended  in  the  recall  of  Boone.  No  other  Governor  in  that 
Province  ever  attempted  to  control  popular  elections.  It 
was  this  interference  with  the  election  of  Christopher  Gads- 
den that  first  aroused  South  Carolinians  to  a  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  their  public  rights.  Feelings  of  hatred  and  dis- 
trust then  provoked  were  to  grow  more  bitter  in  a  year  or 
two  when  Great  Britain  assumed  to  tax  and  govern  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatever,  and  Christopher  Gadsden, 
upon  whom  the  Royal  Governor  attempted  to  cast  indigni- 
ties,   was    to    stand    for   the    most    decisive    and 


measures. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  habitual  contempt  with 
which  American  gentlemen  were  treated  whenever  they  had 
official  intercourse  with  British  civil  and  military  officers  was 
a  potent  cause  for  resistance  in  1765.! 

Americans  at  this  time  were  proud  of  their  strength  and 
sensible  of  their  importance  to  Britain  and  they  meant  to 
guard  their  liberties.  "Some  of  these  Colonists,"  says  an  old 
historian,^]  "even  inherited  a  natural  aversion  to  monarchy 
from  their  forefathers,  and  on  all  occasions  discovered  a 
strong  tendency  towards  a  republican  form  of  government, 
both  in  Church  and  State.  "This  tendency  was  particularly 
strong  among  a  people  like  the  South  Carolinians  of  that 
day,  prosperous,  and  well  educated.  Many  of  them — Gads- 
den among  the  number — had  been  students  at  English 
schools  and  had  learned  "to  set  a  just  estimate  on  their  own 
talents  and  requirements. "|| 

*  The  controversy  with  Boone  is  given  in  Johnson's  Traditions,  p. 
5.  A  printed  statement  of  it  was  preserved  for  many  years  by  Gads- 
den's family.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  were  printed  by  its 
order  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette. 

t  Porcher. 

\  Hewat's  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (1779)  ii.,  308,  309. 

||  See  on  this  subject  Johnson's  Lije  of  Greene,  i.,  256;  Tudor's 
Otis,  245. 
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( 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  think  more  highly  of  themselves 

than  they  ought  to  have  thought  when  they  looked  down 
upon  this  swarm  of  placemen — those  eighteenth  century  car- 
pet-baggers who  were  continually  playing  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven.  England  foisted  upon  the 
colonial  establishments  men  whom  the  Government  could 
not  provide  for  at  home.  "This  cause,"  said  Mr.  Gerry  on 
August  6,  1789,  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, "lost  them  America,"  and  he  added,  "this  cause  will 
lose  them  every  dependency  where  they  attempt  to  play  the 
like  game."*  Great  Britain  long  since  stopped  playing  this 
game. 

Massachusetts  had  her  Bernard  as  South  Carolina  had  her 
Boone.  Mr.  Tudor,  speaking  of  the  "ungracious,  impolitic 
and  offensive"  manner  in  which  the  former  submitted  a  cer- 
tain resolution,  says:f 

"His  speeches  exemplify  in  full  force  the  humiliating  ten- 
ure of  colonial  existence  where  a  mere  vulgar  placeman  apes 
the  tone  of  the  sovereign  he  represents;  and  inflated  with  his 
transient  favor,  exercises  his  representative  sovereignty  with 
mock  dignity  that  is  not  relieved  by  the  graceful  conscious- 
ness of  original  power.  *  *  *  It  is  much  better  to  be 
near  the  center,  where  the  power  is  generally  the  most  toler- 
ant and  relaxed,  and  where,  if  there  is  arrogance,  it  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  real  majesty;  while  in  the  distant  provinces, 
a  delegated  authority  becomes  more  rigid,  more  relentless 
and  more  offensive  from  being  in  the  hands  of  subaltern  and 
often  servile  agents."     ' 

Gadsden  had  been  impressed  by  this  arrogance.  His 
friend  Middleton — a  provincial  officer — had  come  into  con- 
flict with  Col.  James  Grant  of  the  "regulars"  in  the  Chero- 
kee war  of  I/6t.  A  bitter  quarrel  ensued — an  encounter  in 
which  Grant  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  Middleton  with 
a  cane,  and  finally  a  duel  between  the  two  officers.     Gadsden 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  1  :  63 1. 
t  Life  of  Otis,  p.  245. 
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carefully  preserved  the  correspondence  relating-  to  the  con- 
troversy.* 

This  incident  occasioned  intense  excitement  in  Charles- 
ton. Its  inhabitants  came  to  entertain  bitter  feelings  to- 
wards the  mother  country,  and  they  were  soon  led  to  a  de- 
fiance of  British  authority. 

No  man  in  America  strove  more  earnestly  to  bring  about 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765  than  Gadsden,  and  none 
was  subsequently  more  strenuous  than  he  in  its  support- 
His  speeches  in  the  Assembly  in  its  favor — though  not 
splendid  specimens  of  oratory — were  so  energetic  that  he 
carried  the  House  with  him.  He  spoke  to  those  "who  have 
ever  been  jealous  of  interference  with  their  affairs,  of  mani- 
festations of  external  power,  and  of  anything  like  oppres- 
sion."! 

As  early  as  this — certainly  a  year  later — Gadsden  was 
looking  fonvard  to  a  separation  from  Great  Britain.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  Assembly  in  September,  1764,  to  support  the 
resolutions  signed  by  Peter  Manigault,  Speaker,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  "that  they  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity." 
These  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  "declaration  of 
the  rights  and  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies"  agreed  to  at 
New  York. jf  Now  he  was  one  of  the  three  from  the  only 
southern  colony  save  Maryland  represented  at  this  first 
American  Congress. ||  It  was  here  he  asserted  his  broad  na- 
tional sentiments.     "There  ought  to  be,"  he  said,  "no  New 

*  Still  in  existence  in  a  MSS.  volume  entitled  South  Carolina 
Miscellan.  It  comprises  letters  from  Governor  Bull  to  Middle- 
ton  January  10  and  March  31,  1761,  Middleton  to  Grant  July  10  and 
19,  1761,  Grant  to  Middleton  July  10,  1761,  and  Governor  Bull  to 
Grant  April  10,  1761. 

t  Lodge's  Short  History  of  the  Colonies,  p.  171. 

\  Compare  Hewat,  ii.,  321  ;  and  Niles'  Principles  and  Acts  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  163.  Hewat  is  reprinted  in  Carroll's  Hist.  Coll.  S. 
C,  i.     See  p.  526. 

||  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  South  Carolina  took  this,  step 
toward  Continental  Union  before  it  was  agreed  to  by  any  Colouy 
south  of  New  England. 
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England  man,  no  New  Yorker  known  on  this  Continent,  but 
all  of  us  Americans."*  It  was  not  until  September  6,  1774, 
that  Patrick  Henry  used  somewhat  similar  language.  The 
representatives  of  nine  colonies  then  in  Congress  practically 
founded  the  American  union,  for  the  example  of  federation 
then  set  was  never  forgotten.  "The  leaders  on  the  floor 
were  Gadsden  and  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Otis, 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  the  lead  of  South  Carolina  the 
arguments  founded  on  chartered  privileges  were  laid  aside 
and  the  broad  doctrines  of  inalienable  rights  and  liberties 
were  adopted. "f  This  was  Christopher  Gadsden's  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  the  deliberations  of  that  Assembly.^ 
Mr.  Hosmer  says  that  "no  public  man  saw  as  soon  as  Sam- 
uel Adams  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  time  for  it  [an  independent  empire  in  the  western  world] 
had  come;"  and  again,  "seven  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  nor  long  after,  was  there  a  man  except 
Samuel  Adams  who  looked  forward  to  it  and  worked  for  it."|| 

*  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic,  p.  188,  which  consult  for  an 
account  of  Gadsden.     See  p.  182. 

f  Lodge's  Short  History  oj  the  English  Colonies,  311.  See  on 
this  subject  Woodburn's  Causes  of  the  American  Revolution,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  X  Series,  xii,  p.  44. 

^  Mr.  Frothingham  also  mentions  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York 
as  taking  this  ground.  As  to  the  advantages  of  this  Congress  see 
Tudor's  Otis,  pp.  234-5.  There  was  doubtless  much  subsequent  cor- 
respondence between  Gadsden  and  those  whom  he  met  at  New  York 
in  1765 — especially  with  Samuel  Adams.  See  his  letter  to  one  of 
them — Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  dated  April  16,  1766,  in 
Historical  Magazine,  v.,  260.  Ramsay  says  he  was  the  constant  cor- 
respondent of  Samuel  Adams.  Gadsden's  letter  to  Charles  Garth, 
agent  in  London  of  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina,  dated  December 
2,  1765,  printed  in  Gibbes's  Doc.  Hist,  of  the  Am.  Rev.,  i.,  7,  contains 
a  full  report  of  what  the  Assembly  had  done  in  the  common  cause  to 
promote  the  agreements  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  It  is  full  of 
Union  sentiments.  In  it  he  doubtless  repeats  many  of  the  observa- 
tions he  made  in  the  Congress. 

||  Life  oj  Samuel  Adams,  372. 
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But  Gadsden  had  spoken  for  independence  in  1764  to  his 
friends  under  Liberty  Tree  and  renewed  the  subject  in  1766. 
In  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  the  tenth 
day  of  February,  1776,  he  also  advocated  independence  of 
Great  Britain.*  Mr.  Hosmer  justly  includes  him  with  R.  H. 
Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  few  others,  as  "ready  for  inde- 
pendence" as  early  as  September,  1775. f 

Few  facts  are  better  atteste  1  than  that  Christopher  Gads- 
den, when  the  Charleston  community  was  in  ecstasy  over  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  convened  a  party  of  his 
friends — their  names  are  well  known,  recorded  by  the  faith- 
ful Gibbesff — and  urged  them  not  to  relax  their  opposition 
and  vigilance,  declaring  that  Great  Britain  would  never  re- 
linquish her  designs  or  pretensions.  Reviewing  all  the 
chances  of  succeeding  in  a  struggle  to  break  the  fetters  when- 
ever again  imposed  he  pressed  them  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  event. || 

Did  Samuel  Adams  or  any  one  else  speak  earlier  for  inde- 
pendence? Doctor  Ramsay,  who  was  a  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces,  admits  that  prior  to  1776  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  was  the  wish  of  almost  every  American,  but 
he  excepts  "Christopher  Gadsden  in  the  South  and  John 
Adams  in  the  North."** 

In  July,  1774,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  Colony  met  in  Charleston  to  consider  what 

*  Johnson's  Traditions ,  41.  See  account  of  his  rupture  with  Dray- 
ton on  this  subject  in  2  Drayton's  Memoirs,  172, 

t  Hosmer's  Samuel  Adams,  340. 

*\\  Documentary  History.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  were  mechanics,  carpenters,  painters,  saddlers, 
blacksmiths,  &c. 

||  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,,  i.,  266,  foot  note.  See  foot  note,  p. 
265,  for  description  of  two  parties  in  South  Carolina  desiring  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  radical  wing,  of  which  Gadsden  was  the 
leader,  "used  all  pretexts  to  press  for  absolute  independence  or  a 
state  approaching  to  a  confederation." 

**  History  of  South  Carolina,  i.,  2S7. 
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action  should  be  taken  in  view  of  the  annulment  of  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts  and  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
They  chose  representatives  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch  and  Edward  Rutledge 
— who  at  this  time  were  anxious  for  independence  and  de- 
sired a  general  non-importation  and  non-exportation  agree- 
ment— were  among  those  elected,  though  the  mercantile  in- 
terest generally  was  opposed  to  their  principles.  It  was  in 
this  Congress  that  Gadsden  advocated  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Gage  in  order  to  defeat  him  before  he  could  secure  re- 
inforcements. It  was  here  that  this  disinterested  patriot, 
though  all  his  life  engaged  in  commerce,  withstood  his  asso- 
ciates who  wished  in  the  interests  of  South  Carolina  to  except 
rice  and  indigo  from  the  general  non-exportation  agreement. 
He  had  just  finished  a  large  wharf  in  Charleston  at  great 
cost,  and  his  hope  of  reimbursement  would  be  dashed  to  the 
ground  if  trade  were  suspended,  but  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  urging  a  complete  severance  of  all  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  this  Congress  that  he 
uttered  that  most  worthy  and  memorable  sentiment  which 
historians  have  delighted  to  record.  Timid  members  had 
mentioned  the  alarming  dangers  to  which  our  coast  cities 
were  subjected. 

"Our  seaport  towns,  Mr.  President,"  replied  Gadsden, 
"are  composed  of  brick  and  wood;  if  they  are  destroyed  we 
have  clay  and  timber  enough  to  rebuild  them.  But  if  the 
liberties  of  our  country  are  destroyed  where  shall  we  find 
the  material  to  replace  them."*  Mr.  William  Wirt  Henry, 
repeating  this  speech,  exclaims:  "This  unselfish  man  was 
one  of  the  most  determined  and  unflinching  of  the  patriots. "f 

Mr.  Porcher  records  a  speech  of  Gadsden  in  the  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  which  illustrates  his  hot  impetuosity,  his 
astonishing  earnestness  that  ignored  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies.    Another  instance  may  be  cited. 

*  Elliott's,  The  New  England  History,  ii.,  2SS. 
t  Henry's  Lije  of  Patrick  Henry,  i.,  229,  note. 
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When  it  was  provided  by  Parliamentary  bill  that  the  trade 
of  Boston  might  be  recovered  on  proper  apology  and  upon 
payment  for  the  tea  destroyed,  Gadsden  sent  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  the.  distressed  people  of  that  town  with  the  terse 
injunction,  "Don't  pay  for  an  ounce  of  the  damned  tea."* 

Not  only  did  he  speak  and  vote  for  a  suspension  of  com- 
mercial relations,  but  he  was  ''uncommonly  active"  in  after- 
wards enforcing  the  prohibitory  laws,  ''though  few  men  lost 
more  by  them  than  he  did."f 

Gadsden  served  in  the  Congress  of  1775  and  in  that  of 
1776.  But  he  was  called  home  to  assume  command  of  all 
the  South  Carolina  troops  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drawn.  It  was  a  life-long  regret  with  him  that 
he  was  thus  prevented  from  signing  that  famous  instrument. 
Had  he  remained  a  few  months  longer  he  would  now  no 
doubt  be  found  among  the  various  "Worthies"  and  "Makers 
of  America"  and  "Statesmen"  to  whom  series  of  volumes  are 
devoted. 

February  10,  1776,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  South  Carolina.  Gadsden,  who  was  there  to 
receive  its  thanks  for  his  services  at  Philadelphia,  was  added 
to  the  committee  to  consider  the  resolve  of  the  Continental 
Congress  respecting  a  form  of  government. 

Many  members  opposed  it — some  because  it  was  too  de- 
cisive a  measure,  others  because  their  powers  did  not  war- 
rant such  a  step. 

"On  this  occasion,  Colonel  Gadsden  (having  brought  the 
first  copy  of  Paine's  pamphlet,  'Common  Sense')  boldly 
declared  himself  not  only  in  favor  of  the  form  of  government, 
but  for  the  absolute  independence  of  America. "jf 

This  was  like  a  thunder  clap.  The  majority  had  no 
thought  of  such   aspirations.     John   Rutledge,   one  of  the 

*  Bryant's  Pop.  Hist.,  iii.,  376. 

t  Ramsay. 

\  1  Drayton's  Memoirs,  172,  173. 
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supporters  of  the  Revolution,  rose  in  reproof,  declaring  he 
would  ride  day  and  night  to  Philadelphia  to  assist  in  re- 
uniting Great  Britain  and  America.*  The  few  who  ap- 
proved the  idea  thought  Gadsden  very  imprudent  in  thus 
suddenly  declaring  for  it. 

Gadsden  rose  to  be  a  brigadier  general  and  threw  up  his 
commission  on  August  23,  1777,  owing  to  some  question 
of  rank  arising  between  him  and  General  Howe,  with  whom 
he  later  fought  a  bloodless  duel.f 

He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Privy 
Council  and  in  1779  and  1780  actively  prepared  to  repel  the 
invasions  of  the  State  by  the  British. 

When  Prevost,  in  May,  1779,  summoned  the  town  of 
Charleston  to  surrender,  the  civil  authorities  proposed  to 
stipulate  for  a  neutrality  during  the  war.  This  proposal  was 
not  made  known  to  General  Moultrie,  the  military  com- 
mandant, and  it  was  in  violation  of  his  rights.  Gadsden — 
a  member  of  the  Council — voted  against  the  proposal,  and, 
though  the  deliberations  of  this  body  were  required  to  be 
kept  secret,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  certain 
citizens  that  such  a  measure  had  been  decided  on.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  lives  of  its  advocates  should  atone  for  the 
disgrace.  This  determination  became  known  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  negotiation  was  then  referred  where  it  should 
have  gone  in  the  first  instance,  to  Moultrie,  who  said,  "I  will 
then  save  the  city."fl 

General  Gadsden  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina when  the  city  of  Charleston  capitulated  in  1780.  Pie 
and  others||  were  taken  to  a  British  garrison  at  St.  Augus- 
tine.    Refusing  to  give  his  parole,  he  was  placed  in  solitary 

*  Johnson's  Traditions,  41. 
t  Fully  described  by  Mr.  Porcher. 
||  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  i.,  272. 

'[  Johnson  in  his  Traditions  and  Hough  in  The  Siege  of  Charles- 
ion,  p.  203,  give  their  names. 
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confinement  in  a  castle  for  ten  months**  In  1782  the  Jack- 
sonborough  Legislature  elected  him  Governor,  but  pleading 
his  thirty  years'  public  service  and  his  infirmities,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  decline  the  arduous  trust.  On  one  mem- 
orable occasion  alone  after  this  he  took  part  in  public  affairs. 
With  unspeakable  delight  he  took  his  seat  in  1788  in  the 
convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

He  had  always  been  a  friend  of  efficient  government,  and 
many  times  during  and  after  the  war  he  feared  that  the  in- 
dependent Americans  would  form  different  confederacies. 
He  dreaded  as  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils  that  could 
befall  his  country  the  return  to  the  royal  government.  At 
last  he  who  had  by  his  exertions  in  1765  made  possible  the 
American  Union,  aided  in  1788  in  ratifying  a  Constitution 
meant  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

Well  might  he  exclaim,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace." 

He  died,  having  passed  his  eighty-first  year,  and  was 
buried  with  honor  by  the  State  Society  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  made 
no  memorable  orations,  signed  no  renowned  documents,  won 
no  distinguished  battles;  but  no  citizen  of  America  ever  en- 
gaged more  zealously  and  unselfishly  for  so  long  a  time  in 
the  service  of  the  Union. 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Bee,  dated  October  5,  1778,  it  became  necessary  for  Gadsden 
to  refer  to  his  own  public  services  and  to  his  aspirations: 

"I  have  had,"  he  said,  "without  asking  or  soliciting  any 
man's  vote  directly  or  indirectly,  the  honour  to  serve  my 
country  for  many  years  in  various  stations,  always  totally 
devoted  to  that  particular  post  occasionally  allotted  to  me; 
never  quitting  it  while  the  least  hopes  remained  of  having 
that  necessary  support  the  station  required: — Zealous  and 

*  Gadsden  described  his  treatment  while  in  confinement  in  a  letter 
to  Washington  dated  August  10,  178 1. 
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attentive  in  all  to  the  honour  of  the  publick  and  their  nearest 
concern:  unbiased  either  by  friend  or  foe,  intimidated  by 
none:  constantly  attending  to  my  duty  *  *  *  and  if  I 
now  towards  the  close  of  a  long,  disinterested  and  laborious 
service  ask  any  favor  *  *  *  let  it  be  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  citizen  detesting  licentiousness  and  totally  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  equal  constitutional  liberty,  religious  and  civil 
to  all,  Governors  and  governed,  and  having  not  a  desire  for 
himself  or  family  in  these  respects  that  he  does  not  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  wish  for  every  honest  man  in  the  State 
and  indeed  in  all  the  world."* 

*  An  appreciative   sketch   of  Gadsden   appears   in   ex-Gov.   B.   F. 
Perry's  Biographical  Sketches  of    Eminent  American    Statesmen- 
(18S7),  pp.  264-269. 


VIRGINIA  WOMEN  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  B.  W.  Arnold. 

Many  subjects  of  historical  interest  connected  with  Vir- 
ginia demand  a  consideration  of  the  influences  of  the  Givil 
War.  This  conflict  gave  birth  to  new  conditions  and 
marked  new  departures  in  the  old  Commonwealth.  It  ef- 
fected radical  changes  in  every  department  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently has  furnished  a  date  of  reckoning  employed  almost 
as  often  as  the  calendar  register  itself.  Judging  from  the 
conversations  of  Virginians,  one  might  suppose  that  it  would 
please  them  to  have  the  old  standard  supplanted,  and  to 
reckon  events  from  our  civil  strife,  substituting  for  the  abbre- 
viations B.  C.  and  A.  D.,  B.  W.  and  A.  W.,  "before"  and 
"after  the  War."  In  discussing  a  topic,  it  is  the  one  stand- 
point all  assume  for  noting  transitions  and  making  compari- 
sons. And  so  for  the  facts  presented  in  this  paper;  they  are 
quite  diverse,  and  have  no  sustained  connection  except  as 
viewed  from  that  period.  The  subject  offers  no  other  analy- 
sis than  that  of  falling  into  the  old  divisions,  before,  during, 
and  since  the  war. 

In  the  fifties  society  in  Virginia  was  divided  into  three 
main  classes,  the  landed  aristocracy,  the  middle  class,  and 
the  poor  whites.  An  important  sub-division  may  be  made  in 
the  last  class,  if  an  eye  be  had  to  genuine  structural  qualities 
rather  than  social  standing,  and  two  would  be  revealed 
within  it,  viz:  the  deserving,  ambitious  poor,  and  the 
character-less  "mean  whites."  These  four  classes  were  not 
entirely  separate,  nor  did  they  exist  in  every  locality,  but, 
taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  they  were  all  found — the  line 
of  demarcation  being  more  distinct  in  the  lowland  and  tide- 
water sections  and  less  distinct  in  the  Piedmont  and  moun- 
tainous districts.     The  life  of  the  women  in  these  different 
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groups  will  be  shown  by  giving  a  general  description  of 
each  class,  and  adding  a  detailed  account  of  woman's  special 
interests. 

The  mean  whites  existed  rather  than  lived.  Their  sup- 
port was  uncertain,  gained  from  hunting,  fishing,  chanty, 
and  the  scanty  products  of  waste  lands,  poorly  tilled.  They 
refused  to  "hire  out"  and  work  beside  the  negro,  and  lacked 
the  industry  and  ability  to  succeed  on  their  own  account. 
Consequently,  they  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
indolence  and  poverty.  Having  no  free  schools,  they  re- 
mained densely  ignorant.  The  women  performed  every  do- 
mestic service,  but  since  supplies  were  very  limited,  they  had 
light  employment.  Their  chief  pleasure  was  ''doing  nothing" 
■ — a  privilege  much  appreciated,  for  outside  of  color  there 
was  no  other  distinction  to  denote  their  superiority  to  the 
negro. 

The  deserving  poor  formed  quite  another  class.  It  was  a 
well-respected  one.  Some  of  its  members  were  born  in  the 
lower  class,  but  possessed  certain  sterling  qualities,  foreign 
to  their  parentage,  which  made  them  dissatisfied  with  their 
environment  and  determined  to  raise  their  standard  of  life. 
By  perseverance,  industry,  and  strict  economy  they  acquired 
a  little  property,  a  comfortable  home,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
a  slave  or  two.  Between  them  and  the  well-to-do  classes 
existed  a  feeling  of  consideration  altogether  different  from 
that  entertained  toward  the  "poor  white  trash."  As  to  social 
position,  both  classes  were  equally  removed  from  the  gentry, 
yet  the  superior  qualities  of  the  deserving  poor,  gained  for 
them  many  privileges  on  the  large  estates  denied  the  mean 
whites.  They  were  granted  the  use  of  horses  and  farm  im- 
plements, often  cultivated  a  part  of  the  estate  on  their  own 
account,  as  farm-hands  and  mechanics  were  in  demand  at 
good  wages.  This  class  furnished  the  majority  of  the  over- 
seers. 

Their  education  was  received  in  the  "old  field  school,"  and 
consisted  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.     Further  than 
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this,  they  seldom  advanced,  wanting  both  the  opportunity 
and  means. 

The  women  did  not  lack  employment.  With  possibly 
five  or  six  children  to  rear,  the  spinning,  weaving,  sewing 
and  other  household  duties,  they  were  fully  engaged.  The 
younger  women  were  often  employed  as  seamstresses  and 
assistants  in  all  domestic  service  in  the  homes  of  the  better 
classes,  with  the  condition  usually  stipulated  that  they  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family,  for  the  girls  feared  that,  doing 
the  work  of  a  servant,  they  might  be  regarded  as  such. 

Their  amusements  were  circuses  and  camp-meetings  in 
the  summer,  husking-bees  in  the  fall  and  Virginia  reels  and 
weddings  for  the  winter  holidays. 

The  prospect  of  a  young  girl  was  to  marry  a  hard-working 
man  and  become  a  hard-worked  woman. 

The  middle  class  was  made  up  of  those  comfortably  inde- 
pendent in  both  country  and  town.  The  townsmen  were 
artisans,  business,  commercial  and  professional  men.  Many 
of  these  were  sons  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  but  the  majority 
were'  of  less  distinguished  parentage.  The  country-folk 
owned  considerable  land,  and  from  five  to  thirty  slaves. 
Some  of  these  farmers  went  to  the  fields,  and  directed  in 
person  the  work,  the  majority  had  old  trusted  servants  who 
acted  as  foremen,  a  few  employed  white  overseers. 

The  women  led  a  busy,  contented  life.  The  servants  had 
to  be  trained;  the  children  made  ready  for  school;  the  house 
kept  in  readiness  for  visitors;  the  pantry  filled  for  winter; 
clothing  and  food  provided  for  the  slaves;  the  smoke  house 
filled,  etc.  But  they  were  good  organizers,  and  the  work 
had  been  wisely  distributed.  Sally  had  charge  of  the 
kitchen,  Amandy  of  the  dairy,  Nancy  of  the  weaving,  and  so 
on.  The  daughters  expected  to  lead  the  same  life  as  their 
mothers,  and  studied  to  be  accomplished  housewives.  Their 
educational  opportunity  was  also  the  old  held  school,  but 
this  was  occasionally  supplanted  by  a  private  class  room 
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supported  by  several  neighboring-  families,  with  a  teacher 
versed  more  or  less  in  algebra,  and  the  so-called  classics, 
as  well  as  the  three  r's.  A  few  families  had  governesses, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  the  daughter  was  given  a  session 
or  two  in  a  seminary,  where  she  was  taught  music,  painting 
and  needle-work.  The  instruction  was  strictly  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  with  no  intent  whatever  of  rendering  the 
girl  independent.  There  was  no  need  of  her  becoming -self- 
supporting.  She  could  remain  at  home  as  long  as  she  chose, 
and  if  she  became  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  by  the  father's 
gift  of  several  slaves  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  she  would  be 
established  for  life.  In  fact,  remunerative  employment  was 
considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  lady  and  for  the  gentle 
creatures  to  be  forced  to  face  the  hard  world  and  make  a 
living  was  thought  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  and  humiliating 
experience. 

The  pleasures  of  this  class  were  many;  occasional  visits 
to  the  city,  horse-back  riding,  dancing,  parties,  picnics,  ex- 
tended visits,  entertaining,  etc. 

The  landed  aristocracy  was  in  the  main  a  rural  society. 
They  constituted  a  small,  but  powerful  and  compact  class 
which  largely  shaped  the  legislation  and  controlled  the  poli- 
tics of  the  State.  They  owned  immense  plantations  and 
from  scores  to  hundreds  of  slaves.  Overseers  managed  their 
estates,  while  the  landlords  exercised  only  a  general  over- 
sight. Their  mansions  were  large  and  commodious,  built 
for  comfort  rather  than  architectural  beauty,  surrounded  by 
grand  old  shade  trees,  covered  with  climbing  vines,  and  gen- 
erally situated  on  an  eminence  that  commanded  a  lovely 
mountain  view  or  a  beautiful  stretch  of  winding  river.  On 
the  borders  of  the  plantation  ranged  long  rows  of  cabins  for 
sheltering  the  negroes,  and  near  these  was  a  plain  dwelling- 
house  for  the  overseer's  family.  The  negroes  had  been 
taught  many  trades,  milling,  tanning,  carpentering,  etc.,  and 
consequently  this  little  plantation  community  was  rendered 
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almost  independent  of  the  outside  world.  Scarcely  any  raw 
material  was  bought,  and  comparatively  little  money  was 
handled. 

Providing  home  comforts  for  all  was  the  duty  of  the 
planter's  wife.  Over  a  hundred  people  regularly  received 
their  supplies  from  her  hands  and  looked  to  her  for  guidance 
and  instruction  in  everything.  In  this  little  kingdom  the 
mistress  was  a  ruler  in  fact,  and  as  a  good  queen,  recognizing 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  her  position,  she  studied  con- 
stantly to  meet  the  needs  of  her  subjects.  Probably  there 
never  were  busier  women  than  the  mistresses  of  these  large 
plantations.  They  were  wanted  in  the  cabins,  kitchen,  gar- 
den, dairy,  nursery,  sewing-room,  drawing-room,  every- 
where in  fact  to  advise  and  direct.  The  management  of 
home,  entertainment  of  numerous  guests  and  demands  of 
the  slaves  occupied  their  whole  thought  and  time.  They 
were  superior  housewives,  fine  conversationalists,  charming 
hostesses;  good  letter-writers;  they  were  accomplished,  re- 
fined, high-spirited  and  unselfish.  They  have  been  criticised 
for  not  sharing  with  their  daughters  the  household  cares. 
Their  mothers,  seeing  that  troubles  come  early  enough,  left 
undisturbed  as  long  as  possible  the  bright,  happy  life  of 
youth.  And  life  for  these  girls  was  bright.  Besides  school 
duties,  they  knew  no  cares,  each  having  a  maid  to  do  her 
bidding.  They  lived  in  luxury  and  affluence,  and  studied 
to  fill  the  days  with  pleasure.  Tournaments,  fox-hunts,  tab- 
leaux, balls,  fishing  parties  and  other  diversions  made  life 
worth  living.  Summer  found  them  often  at  the  watering 
places,  at  the  "White  Sulphur,"  "Old  Sweet"  and  Alleghany, 
where  they  talked  love  while  their  fathers  discussed  politics. 
The  gallantry  of  the  Virginia  gentlemen  is  proverbial.  "The 
deference  paid  us  by  them,"  writes  a  lady,  "made  us  feel  that 
we  had  been  put  into  the  world  for  the  special  purpose  of 
being  waited  upon.  They  regarded  a  lady  as  a  rare  and 
costly  statue  set  in  a  niche  to  be  admired."     She  never  ven- 
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tured  on  even  a  short  journey  without  the  chivalrous  pro- 
tection of  a  gentleman. 

The  education  of  these  girls  was  begun  at  home  under 
tutors  and  governesses  and  finished  in  a  seminary.  The  in- 
struction would  not  to-day  be  considered  thorough  or  prac- 
tical. Music,  fine  needle-work,  painting  and  literature  re- 
ceived most  attention,  and  were  regarded  as  indispensable 
accomplishments.  She  was  not  considered  man's  equal 
mentally,  and  should  she  develop  marked  literary  tendencies, 
she  was  teasingly  termed  "too  bookish."  However,  uncon- 
scious of  her  latent  abilities,  she  was  content  in  the  home, 
then  woman's  only  sphere  of  activity. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Virginia  women  in  the  fifties.  The 
mean  whites  existed  and  were  satisfied;  the  deserving  poor 
worked  hard,  and  sought  against  great  odds  to  improve  their 
condition;  the  middle  class  lived  in  comfort  and  plenty;  the 
landed  aristocracy  led  a  life  of  comparative  leisure  and  inde- 
pendence. They  were  shortly  forced  to  pass  through  the 
trying  experiences  of  a  dreadful  war  which  wrought  changes 
in  all  it  touched. 

The  first  movement  of  Federal  troops  into  Virginia  ap- 
peared to  her  people  as  an  invasion,  pure  and  simple,  made 
by  the  North  with  the  direct  purpose  of  destroying  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State.  The  women,  in  resentment,  were  as 
anxious  as  the  men  to  make  defensive  battle,  and  the  edu- 
cated among  them  believed  sincerely  that  they  were  to  fight 
not  to  maintain  the  questionable  institution  of  slavery,  but  to 
preserve  the  constitutional  right  of  secession.  The  illiterate 
simply  declared  "de  Yankees  has  come  down  to  fight  us 
'cause  we  got  niggers,  an  de  'aint  got  none,"  but  even  in  this 
false  view  of  the  situation  they  found  sufficient  reason  for 
waging  war.  However,  a  woman  admires  the  hero,  rather 
than  his  cause,  and  the  fairest  explanation  of  her  loyalty 
and  labor  in  the  strife  is  the  fact  that  her  husband  or  sweet- 
heart had  declared  the  cause  a  just  one,  and  had  gone  to  face 
shot  and  shell  to  maintain  it.     The  women  did  all  thev  could 
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to  sustain  the  unequal  contest,  and  from  first  to  last  were 
heart  and  soul  in  the  fray.  The  author  of  "'Woman's  Work- 
in  the  Civil  War"  (Miss  L.  P.  Brocket*)',  who  treats  only 
the  Union  Side,  does  not  think  so.  After  relating  the  grand 
achievements  of  the  Northern  women,  she  says  "The  Rebel 
soldiers  were  not  thus  sustained  by  home  influences  *  * 
in  the  course  of  a  year  the  zeal  of  Southern  ladies  cooled, 
and  they  contented  themselves  with  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs to  the  soldiers,  instead  of  providing  for  their  wants';  it 
was  a  matter  of  constant  complaint  in  the  Rebel  armies  that 
the  women  did  nothing  for  their  comfort."  She  adds  that 
the  complaint  was  doubtless  exaggerated,  she  might  have 
said  that  it  was  unfounded.  Southern  women  are  criticised 
too  for  failing  to  have  as  perfect  organization  in  their  work 
as  Union  women.  The  Sanitary  Commissions  and  central 
depots  of  supplies  in  Washington,  Boston,  Louisville,  New 
York  and  like  cities  are  named,  and  through  the  12,000  local 
aid  societies,  connected  with  these,  $50,000,000  is  declared  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  women  in  about  four  years.  South- 
ern women  are  apparently  criticised  for  not  doing  the  same 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  "the  gifts  and  sacrifices  of 
Southern  women  to  their  army  and  hospitals  were  not  the 
hundredth,  hardly  the  thousandeth  part,  of  those  of  the 
women  of  the  North  to  their  countrymen."  This  statement 
is  manifestly  prejudiced  and  hardly  requires  refutation.  A 
consideration  of  comparative  resources  is  however  suggest- 
ed. What  could  woman's  oganization  avail  toward  raising 
$50,000,000  with  nearly  every  business  house  closed,  the  head 
of  the  firm  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  large  sections  of  country 
laid  waste,  the  people  left  in  want.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  many  Virginia  women  were  almost  starving, 
and  often  went  to  their  rooms  to  cry  from  pangs  of  hunger. 
To  criticise  them  for  being  unbusiness-like  in  their  charities 
is  foolish  and  unfair,  when  their  food  was  musty  meal,  old 
beans  and  rusty  pork,  and  when  they  were  taking  clothes 
from  their  backs  for  the  soldiers.     The  army  was  composed 
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of  the  strong  and  brave  of  every  family.  All  except  the  boys 
and  decrepit  old  men  were  taken — a  fact  difficult  for  North- 
erners to  comprehend — and  was  it  probable  that  wives  would 
neglect  their  husbands  and  mothers  their  sons? 

The  active  support  given  by  Virginia  women  to  the  Con- 
federacy was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

They  created  a  sentiment  that  honored  highly  a  soldier, 
of  whatever  social  class,  and  that  despised  a  coward 
wherever  found.  Thus  they  forced  able-bodied  men  into 
the  ranks,  and  supplemented  largely  the  work  of  the  recruit- 
ing officers.  Said  a  delicate  woman  of  Virginia  to  her  hus- 
band who  felt  that  her  ill-health  demanded  his  presence  at 
home:  "Leave  me,  sir,  and  go  to  the  front.  I  would  rather 
be  the  widow  of  a  brave  man  than  the  wife  of  a  coward." 

Next,  they  managed  the  slaves  and  farms,  and  assisted  the 
few  exempted  from  military  service  in  raising  crops  which 
fed  themselves  and  the  army.  The  commissary  department 
of  the  Confederacy  was  never  well  organized.  Not  having 
efficient  control  of  transportation  facilities,  it  failed  at  first 
even  when  supplies  were  abundant,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  army,  and  later  when  the  Government  was  so  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  it  lacked  the  means  to  purchase  adequate 
supplies.  This  deficiency  was  made  up  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  contributions  and  sacrifices  of  the  women. 
Sewing  circles  and  soldiers'  aid  societies  sprang  up  simul- 
taneously with  regiments  in  every  village,  town  and  city,  and 
throughout  the  war  they  were  sending  boxes  of  good  things 
to  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  To  aid  the  soldiers  the  women 
at  first  gave  concerts  and  fashionable  bazaars,  but  this  easy 
way  of  gaining  supplies  did  not  long  continue.  The  bitter 
ravages  of  war  forced  them  to  sacrifices  and  they  soon  were 
found  taking  the  blankets  from  their  beds,  making  mackin- 
toshes out  of  oilcloth  coverings,  and  converting  their  car- 
pets into  military  suits.  A  Union  woman's  comment  on  the 
appearance  of  certain  Confederate  prisoners  shows  plainly 
that  the  women  and  not  the  Government  furnished  the  cloth- 
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ing.  "How  awfully  they  were  dressed,"  she  said.  "They 
had  carpets,  ladies'  quilts,  bed  covers  for  blankets,  slouch 
hats,  children's  hats,  little  girls'  hats,  but  not  one  a  soldier's 
cap." 

When  the  Southern  troops  passed  through  a  town,  the 
women  were  always  present  with  clothing  and  such  food  as 
could  be  spared  from  scanty  stores,  distributing  them  to  the 
soldiers. 

The  most  memorable  service  of  the  women  was  their  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Hospitals  with  paid  nurses  were 
not  established  in  the  State  until  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
none  being  in  Richmond  before  1863,  yet  the  soldiers  never 
lacked  for  woman's  attention.  The  ambulance  committee 
of  old  men  followed  the  battles,  and  bore  away  the  injured  to 
the  nearest  towns,  where  they  were  placed  in  tents,  and 
on  the  floors  of  churches,  court-houses,  stores  and  vacant 
buildings.  Here  the  women  came  to  nurse  them,  dressed 
their  wounds,  prepared  their  meals,  and  often  took  them  to 
their  homes.  In  fact  every  dwelling  near  a  battle-field  be- 
came a  hospital,  and  ere  the  war  ended  almost  every  home 
in  the  State  had  had  the  experience  of  nursing  wounded 
men.  The  regular  hospitals  when  once  established  were  ad- 
mirably managed  considering  resources,  but  they  did  not 
compare  in  comfort  with  the  Union  hospitals.  Some  have 
intimated  that  Southern  women  were  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  ignoring  the  fact  that  proper  food,  medicine  and 
linen  were  wanting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delicacies  and  lux- 
uries enjoyed  in  the  North. 

The  women,  too,  took  part  in  the  military  preparations; 
a  small  part,  to  be  sure,  but  sufficiently  important  to  de- 
serve mention.  During  the  defense  of  Richmond  the  women 
made  large  sacks  to  be  filled  with  sand  for  breastworks,  and 
flannel  powder  bags  for  charging  the  cannon.  Just  before 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  ladies  of  Front  Royal  were,  for 
a  whole  day,  loading  cartridges,  and  like  incidents  occurred 
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at  other  points.  Important  information  as  to  the  enemy's 
plans  was  often  furnished  the  generals  by  Virginia  women. 
It  was  the  custom  of  two  sisters  of  a  prominent  family  of 
Alexandria  (Miss  Careys),  during  the  Federal  occupation 
of  that  town  to  take  long  horse-back  rides  out  into  the  coun- 
try, carrying  news  of  the  enemy  on  papers  sewed  in  their 
saddle-girths.  A  Warrenton  lady  (Miss  Pollock)  rode  a 
greater  part  of  the  night,  attended  only  by  a  small  boy,  to 
bring  Mosby  important  news  concerning  an  intended  at- 
tack. It  has  been  claimed  that  the  surrender  would  have 
taken  place  at  Petersburg  instead  of  Appomattox  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  intelligence  as  to  Grant's  movements 
brought  at  midnight  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  headquarters  which 
enabled  Lee  to  successfully  meet  Grant's  attack  at  every 
point.  Miss  Belle  Boyd  was  an  acknowledged  spy  of  tne 
Confederate  army.  The  following  communication  shows 
that  she  was  of  valuable  assistance  to  General  Jackson  dur- 
ing his  stirring  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

May  23rd,  1S62. 
Miss  Belle  Boyd:     I  thank  you  for  myself  and  for  the 
army  for  the  immense  service  that  you  have  'rendered  your 
country  to-day.     Hastily,  I  am  your  Friend, 

T.  J.  Jackson,  C.  S.  A. 

Another  important  service  of  the  women  was  the  hope  and 
inspiration  given  to  the  soldiers  by  their  letters.  They  were 
silent  as  to  their  own  trials  and  hardships,  made  few  com- 
plaints, and  wrote  only  what  would  encourage  and  cheer  the 
boys.  They  were  praying  with  a  whole-hearted  belief  for 
the  success  of  their  cause  and  for  victory's  sake  they  were 
willing  to  be  forgotten  and  to  endure  in  silence  every  dis- 
comfort. Their  words  of  constancy,  devotion  and  hope 
strengthened  the  very  sinews  of  the  war,  and  exerted  an 
almost  incalculable  moral  support.  A  Northern  woman, 
who  was  caring  for  certain  wounded  prisoners,  wrote:  "I 
could  not  understand  why  these  rebels  fought  so  bravely 
until  I  had  to  open  their  mail  for  them,  read  their  inspiring 
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letters,  and  saw  in  the  pictures  sent  the  noble-spirited  faces 
and  bright  flashing  eyes  of  trie  women  at  borne. ,; 

The  women  were  passing  through  terrible  experiences, 
too.  Separation  from  loved  ones  and  anxiety  for  their  safety 
without  a  message  for  months  probably  tried  them  most 
and  made  life  almost  intolerable.  Their  diaries  disclose  the 
intensity  and  depth  of  their  emotions.  "This  existence  of 
passion  and  excitement  is  wearing  away  my  strength  like 
a  consuming  fever."  "Oh  Lord,  how  long!  Help  us,  Oh 
God,  for  the  wail  is  in  the  whole  land,  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children  and  will  not  be  comforted  because  they  are  not." 
"No  mail,  no  letter,  disappointment.  I  feel  completely 
crushed  and  heart-broken." 

To  be  without  news  was  hard  enough,  but  to  bear  that 
which  came  was  often  harder  still.  Strangers  had  written 
the  letters  telling  of  loved  ones  maimed  or  killed.  Scanning 
the  death-list  after  a  fierce  battle  removed  forever  the  joy 
and  brightness  from  many  a  woman's  life.  Besides  this 
sorrow  and  anxiety  of  heart  they  were  surrounded  by  immi- 
nent dangers.  The  slaves  had  just  been  freed  and  what  use 
they  would  make  of  this  newly  acquired  liberty  was  not 
known.  They  might  have  been  tempted  to  rise  and  slay 
defenseless  women  and  children.  This  they  could  have 
done,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  not  proves  that  the  servants 
had  been  both  well  treated  and  well  trained.  The  slaves 
knew  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  their  affections  were  ever 
with  those  who  raised  them,  though  politically  they  sided 
with  the  North. 

The  women's  greatest  dread  was  a  visit  from  reckless 
soldiers.  On  the  outskirts  of  either  army  were  straggling, 
dangerous  characters  who  constantly  applied  for  meals  and 
lodging;  and  homes  might  be  pillaged,  crops  destroyed,  and 
other  disastrous  losses  sustained.  Those  were  horrible 
nights  for  the  women,  when  tramping  of  horses,  boisterous 
laughter,  clank  of  saber  and  heavy  footfalls  evinced  the  im- 
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mediate  presence  of  unwelcome  visitors  and  when  neighbor- 
ing houses  were  all  aflame.  A  lady  writing  in  1864  declared : 
"I  feel  as  if  I  were  nightly  encircled  by  fire — camp-fires, 
picket-fires,  with  here  and  there  shocks  of  wheat  burning, 
and  a  large  fire  in  the  distance  denotes  the  destruction  of 
something,  a  barn  or  a  dwelling."  A  quartermaster  of  the 
Federal  army  thus  describes  the  usual  custom  of  visiting 
the  homes.  "Every  plantation  has  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Yank  according  to  stock.  We  come  down  on  them  like 
June  bugs  cleaning  them  out  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
forage,  mules,  provisions,  etc."  This  account  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  diaries  of  the  women.  One  writes:  "They 
will  ride  bravely  to  a  house,  where  they  will  only  find  women 
and  children;  order  meals  to  be  prepared;  search  the  house; 
take  the  valuables,  take  off  the  horses  from  the  stables ;  shoot 
the  pigs,  sheep  and  other  stock,  and  leave  them  dead  in  the 
fields;  rob  the  poultry  yard;  then  after  regaling  themselves 
on  the  meals  prepared  by  force,  with  the  threats  of  bayonets 
and  pistols,  they  ride  off  having  pocketed  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks."  "They  take  the  greatest  delight  in  breaking 
up  most  elegant  furniture,  cut  portraits  from  their  frames, 
split  pianos  in  pieces,  ruin  libraries;  leave  no  pane  of  glass 
unbroken,  carry  off  house  linen  and  carpets,  and  contents 
of  store-rooms,  taking  ladies'  watches  from  their  belts,  rings 
from  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings  from  their  ears."  Such 
are  the  hard  but  inevitable  fortunes  of  war,  but  the  Southern 
woman  bore  these  unavoidable  trials  with  all  the  sweetness 
that  any  woman  could. 

The  restriction  placed  upon  their  movements  by  the  pres- 
ence of  soldiers  probably  incensed  them  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  Life  was  narrow  enough  anyway  with  church 
services  irregular,  and  no  social  pleasures,  but  to  be  pent 
up  in  the  house,  as  in  a  prison,  with  guards  parading  before 
the  gates,  demanding  passes,  was  hard  to  endure.  The  per- 
mit playfully  placed  by  a  woman  between  the  horns  of  her 
milk  cows  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs:     "These  cows  have 
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permission  to  go  to  and  from  yard  and  dairy  for  the  purpose 
of  being  milked  twice  a  day  until  further  orders."  But  the 
women  had  to  labor  as  well  as  endure.  There  was  a  battle 
at  home  for  bread  for  themselves  and  slaves.  The  assump- 
tion of  new  duties  was  their  first  embarrassment.  They 
had  a  man's  work  thrust  upon  them  without  his  experience. 
Then  in  the  absence  of  overseers  and  masters  the  slaves 
labored  less  industriously  and  were  restless  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  freedom.  Whenever  the  Federal  troops  passed, 
there  was  an  exodus  of  the  slaves,  particularly  the  younger 
generation,  who  were  given  work  in  the  Union  camps  or 
went  North.  The  women  then  for  the  first  time  faced  the 
hard  fact  that  negro's  work  had  to  be  done  with  their  own 
white  hands.  The  menial  services  of  kitchen  and  laundry 
were  humiliating  and  wounded  their  pride.  But  it  was  the 
common  lot  of  all  occasioned  by  allegiance  to  a  principle, 
so  they  undertook  the  work  cheerfully. 

The  great  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  supplies  of  every  sort. 
All  luxuries  had  early  disappeared  and  it  became  the  fashion 
to  do  without  things  for  the  cause.  Girls  of  wealth  gave  up 
their  bonnets,  silks  and  wraps,  applying  the  money  to  the 
needs  of  the  army,  while  the  matrons  sent  their  woolen 
shawls,  fine  linens,  etc.,  to  the  fields.  The  blockade  had 
cut  off  groceries,  medicines  and  all  manufactured  articles, 
and  to  find  substitutes  the  inventive  genius  of  the  women 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  dirt  floor  of  the  meat  house 
was  boiled  for  the  salt  in  it;  soap  made  from  china  berries 
and  lye;  candles  out  of  a  resin  or  waxen  rope  wound  around 
a  corn  cob;  ink  out  of  oak  balls,  small  berries  and  rusty 
nails;  pins  out  of  thorns;  shoes  out  of  canvas,  and  carriage 
tops,  and  with  wooden  bottoms;  buttons  out  of  persimmon 
seed;  dyes  out  of  roots  and  barks;  tumblers  out  of  glass 
bottles,  cut  smooth  with  a  heated  wire;  envelopes  from 
scraps  of  wall-paper;  tea  out  of  berry  leaves,  coffee  out  of 
sweet  potato,  dandelion  seed,  okra  seed,  melon  seed  and 
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peanuts,  etc.,  etc.  Clothing  was  mainly  of  home-spun 
material. 

But  in  spite  of  these  ingenious  substitutes  money  was 
needed.  Some  women  driven  from  their  homes  and  forced 
as  refugees  to  wander  from  house  to  house,  dependent  on 
their  relatives,  had  finally  found  employment  in  Richmond 
in  the  Government  offices  and  hospitals.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1863  one  vacancy  in  a  Government  office  would  bring  a 
hundred  applications.  Many  formerly  independent  were 
now  manufacturing  soaps,  wines  and  catsups,  and  others 
taking  in  sewing,  knitting  socks,  weaving  cloth  and  plaiting 
straw  hats  for  the  market.  A  Richmond  lady  wrote,  toward 
the  close  of  the  war:  "So  it  seems  that  the  Lord  intends  us 
to  work  for  our  daily  bread  and  to  be  independent.  We 
can  make  ourselves  comfortable  and  happy  on  much  less 
than  we  ever  dreamed  of.  The  war  has  taught  us  useful 
lessons." 

The  statement  was  true.  The  end  of  the  weary  years  of 
waiting,  prayer,  sorrow  and  sacrifice  came  at  last  and  Vir- 
ginia women  issued  from  their  fiery  trial  with  quite  different 
views  of  many  things  from  those  they  entertained  on  enter- 
ing it. 

The  social  classes  enumerated  above  knew  each  other 
better.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  small  and  great  had  mingled 
as  never  before.  Side  by  side  they  had  labored  and  prayed, 
they  had  common  interests  and  dangers,  griefs  and  joys. 
They  drew  close  together  for  protection  and  support,  and 
thus  the  higher  classes  learned  the  virtues  of  the  lower,  and 
the  lower  of  the  higher,  all  receiving  benefit.  The  clearly 
defined  lines  of  separation  formerly  existing  largely  disap- 
peared.    The  war  was  a  great  leveler. 

Their  view  of  labor  was  changed.  Poverty  had  come 
as  a  general  calamity  forcing  all  to  work,  the  aristocrat  as 
well  as  the  "poor  white."  Thus  labor  to  them  had  been  dig- 
nified. They  placed  a  different  estimate  on  their  abilities. 
Their  undeveloped  powers  had  been  revealed.     Having  sup- 
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ported  themselves  and  overcome  many  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties  during  war,  they  felt  equal  to  any 
emergency  in  time  of  peace. 

From  these  general  changes  noted  at  the  close  of  the  war 
have  followed  in  time  other  interesting  facts,  discernible 
to-day. 

Remunerative  employment  for  women  is  now  con- 
sidered altogether  respectable,  and  girls  are  to-day  seeking 
positions  which  formerly  they  would  have  shunned.  The 
industrious  poor  have  entered  faetories,  stores  and  domestic 
service;  the  middle  classes  have  engaged  in  professional 
nursing,  stenography,  type-writing,  photography,  teaching, 
etc.  The  best  educated  have  established  private  schools  of 
every  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  female  seminary; 
instituted  schools  of  oratory,  music  and  art,  and  have  ac- 
cepted college  professorships. 

The  census  shows  that  in  Virginia  in  1890  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  white  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.  In  Richmond  ten  per  cent,  of  this 
age  were  thus  engaged.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1894-95  of  the  teachers  in 
private  normal  schools  in  Virginia  56.58  per  cent,  are  fe- 
males. In  public  normal  schools  almost  87  per  cent.;  in  the 
common  school  system,  63.4  per  cent.;  in  the  city  school 
system  (cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants),  86  per  cent. 

Women  are  competing  with  men  for  work,  and  this  re- 
quires more  thorough  preparation  and  extended  advantages. 
In  1894-95  there  were  forty-two  graduates  in  two  female 
normal  schools,  out  of  a  body  of  293  students ;  there  were  131 
graduates  out  of  a  body  of  1803  pursuing  collegiate  courses. 
In  the  six  business  colleges  of  the  State  there  were  236  girls 
taking  commercial  courses.  All  of  this  takes  no  account 
of  Virginia  girls  studying  North  or  abroad. 

The  old  idea  of  woman's  mental  inferiority  has  been  ex- 
ploded, and  the  degrees  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  and  A.  M.  once  only 
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given   men,   are  being  regularly   conferred   on   the   young 
women. 

A  very  considerable  uplift  has  been  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  industrious  poor.  Embracing  the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  public  schools,  they  have  pushed  steadily  for- 
ward and  upward,  until  many  of  them  are  to-day  our  most 
intelligent  women.  The  men  of  this  class  were  never  afraid 
of  work,  and  under  the  new  conditions  occasioned  by  the 
war  soon  assumed  control  of  land  and  business,  and  many, of 
them  now  are  our  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men. 

The  aristocrats  have  found  a  thorough  and  more  extensive 
education  necessary  for  their  daughters  to  maintain  their 
position  as  leaders  of  society.  Education,  as  much  as  birth 
and  wealth,  now  determines  social  position. 

The  sphere  of  woman's  activities  has  been  much  enlarged. 
The  young  women  have  been  spending  money,  often  earned 
by  their  own  efforts,  in  study  and  travel,  and  in  anything  that 
would  enrich  life.  The  numerous  temperance  and  church 
organizations,  educational  and  literary  clubs  introduced  in 
recent  years,  have  been  mainly  directed  by  the  women. 
Home  is  still  the  center  of  her  thought  and  usefulness,  but 
outside  of  it  she  is  exerting  an  ever-widening  influence. 

The  average  Virginia  girl  of  to-day  is  in  no  sense  a  new 
woman,  the  type  is  the  same  as  of  old,  only  developed  and 
strengthened.  She  may  be  more  economical,  practical,  am- 
bitious, business-like,  independent,  more  widely  traveled, 
better  informed  generally,  than  she  was  in  the  fifties,  but 
she  is  none  the  less  woman,  nor  has  she  lost  a  single  charm 
of  her  loveliness  and  Grace. 


EARLY  SOUTHERN  INSTITUTIONS. 
By  Peter  J.  Hamilton. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  study  of  American  history  has 
assumed  a  different  character.  The  relation  of  incidents 
used  to  be  the  principal  object,  while  now  the  study  of  the 
institutions  which  underlie  and  make  possible  the  story  is 
more  valued.  If  the  two  schools  were  to  be  given  names 
indicative  of  origin  they  would  be  called  French  and  Ger- 
man; for  the  best  story-tellers  are  French  and  the  best  stu- 
dents of  the  sources  of  history  are  German.  Not  that  the 
older  historians  are  superficial  or  the  new  ones  uninterest- 
ing. No  harder  students  can  be  named  than  Prescott,  Ban- 
croft and  Parkman,  nor  are  the  works  of  Winsor,  Fiske  and 
others  now  living  to  be  nled  away  with  Smithsonian  reports 
as  valuable  but  dull.  We  are  but  catching  the  spirit  which 
even  in  conservative  England  has  passed  the  stage  of  Macau- 
lay,  Buckle  and  Froude,  and  developed  Maine,  Stubbs, 
Green,  Freeman  and  Pollock.  The  maturity  of  civilization 
lias  gone  to  studying  the  infancy  of  mind,  and  thinks  that  it 
can  understand  events  better  by  knowing  the  beginnings  of 
the  people  who  performed  them. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  American  colonies,  particu- 
larly the  Southern  ones,  started  with  fully  developed  systems, 
all  defined  in  charters,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  do 
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but  look  at  these  in  order  to  understand  the  beginnings  of 
the  people.  The  charters  gave  rise  to  our  constitutions,  but, 
as  these  require  judicial  construction, so  the  charters  presup- 
pose much  English  history  and  were  interpreted  and  de- 
veloped in  new  American  surroundings.  So  true  is  this  that 
even  the  history  of  a  State  outside  the  bounds  of  the  original 
thirteen  cannot  be  understood  by  taking  only  its  early  con- 
stitutions and  legislation.     To  understand  Mississippi,  for 
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example,  we  must  of  course  know  the  institutions  of  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  whose  people  settled  it,  the  ordinance  for  the 
Northwest  Territory  from  which  that  for  the  Southwest  was 
taken,  and  also  the  far  earlier  French,  English  and  Spanish 
history  of  the  Gulf  coast.  Study  of  the  aborigines  is  also 
valuable,  even  to  those  who  like  the  Virginia  rebel  Bacon 
think  a  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.  It  is  too  late  to  para- 
phrase the  expression  of  one  of  our  "statesmen"  and  dis- 
dainfully ask  what  have  we  to  do  with  earlier  times.  Such 
study  may  not  increase  our  bank  account  or  directly  aid  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  it  surely  helps  us  to  appreciate 
what  manner  of  men  our  grandfathers  before  us  were,  and 
along  what  lines  our  institutions  may  in  future  be  expected 
to  develop. 

In  such  investigation  Northern  and  especially  New  Eng- 
land colleges  have  led,  but  a  valuable  effort  in  this  direction 
is  that  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  school  of  history  at  Baltimore 
in  their  monographs  on  American  subjects.  A  remarkable 
contribution,  too,  is  the  late  one  of  John  Fiske  on  the  south- 
ern subject  of  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors.  This  is  a 
happy  modernizing  of  New  England's  old  cry  of  "On  to 
Richmond."  Much  of  the  book  is  based  on  southern  re- 
searches, on  Brown,  Tyler,  Meade,  Bruce  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  studies,  but  the  fusing  of  it  all  into  a  story  is  in 
Fiske's  own  manner.  In  the  narrative  parts,  Raleigh's  set- 
tlement, the  strict  rule  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  the  starving 
times  under  less  capable  leaders,  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  coming  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  long  rules  of  Berkeley 
and  Spotswood  in  Virginia  stand  out  unforgettably;  the 
founding  of  Catholic  Maryland,  the  growth  of  the  Carolinas, 
and,  more  briefly,  the  origin  of  Georgia,  are  clearly  told; 
while  the  Golden  Age  of  Piracy,  germane  at  least  to  Caro- 
lina's coast  history,  is  full  of  thrilling  interest.  But  perhaps 
even  more  valuable,  if  less  familiar,  are  the  discussions  on 
Southern  institutions. 

It  is  curious  that  the  home  at  the  North  and  at  the  South 
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was  the  old  English  manor  house,  only  modified  by  what 
grew  out  of  having  the  fire-place  central  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other  the  chimneys  at  the  ends.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  New  England  the  close  settlement  of  Puritan  congrega- 
tions without  charters*  revived  the  old  English  township  or 
village  community;  while  in  Virginia  the  more  scattered  and 
unconnected  immigrants,  often  of  Cavalier  origin,  through 
the  culture  of  tobacco  soon  became  agricultural,  with  the 
county  as  their  political  unit.  The  influence  of  tobacco 'on 
their  history  and  ours  Mr.  Fiske  clearly  shows.  It  probably 
saved  Virginia  from  abandonment,  and,  combined  with 
slavery,  produced  the  patriarchal  form  which  not  only  gave 
character  to  Southern  society,  but  developed  strong  national 
leaders  like  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lee.  African 
slavery  from  climatic  reasons  flourished  better  at  the  South 
and  gave  a  more  aristocratic  cast  to  society.  The  good 
features  of  slavery  are  well  brought  out.  Even  interest 
would  make  a  master  take  good  care  of  his  slave  in  Virginia, 
as  he  would  of  any  valuable  chattel,  but  it  is  also  noted  that 
in  South  Carolina  it  might  sometimes  be  more  profitable  in 
rice  culture,  introduced  from  Madagascar,  to  work  a  slave 
to  death  than  take  care  of  him  in  old  age.  One  wonders 
from  what  parts  of  Africa  were  these  negroes  brought. 
Hardly  all  came  from  Guinea.  Africa  is  a  big  continent, 
and,  until  Wilberforce  roused  the  British  Government  in  this 
century,  was  one  vast  mart  for  the  native  and  foreign  slave 
trade.  Our  Southern  States  are  full  of  the  descendants  of 
different  negro  tribes,  whose  ambition,  so  far  as  they  have 
any,  is  to  be  Americanized.  Their  future  is  a  great  economic 
problem;  their  origin  an  unsolved  historical  question,  and 
presents  an  almost  unworked  field  of  investigation. 

Turning  to  the  younger  colonies,  we  find  them  modelled 
on  Maryland.  This  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Calverts 
has  been  more  especially  famous  for  being,  like  Rhode  Is- 
land, a  seat  of  religious  toleration.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  way  could  their  own  beliefs  get  tolerated, 
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and  in  point  of  fact  the  colony  soon  became  Puritan,  al- 
though its  proprietors  were  Catholic.  But  another  feature 
of  the  government  has  not  been  heretofore  much  noticed, 
its  charter  was  based  on  the  privileges  and  customs  of  an 
English  border  principality.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Lon- 
don Company,  Virginia  was  ruled  by  the  Crown,  although 
its  Assembly  was  respected,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
kingdom.  But  Maryland  and  the  other  frontier  Colonies 
were  more  like  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  and  Branden- 
burg on  the  Baltic,  protecting  the  empire  against  the  heathen 
beyond,  or  like  Durham  and  the  other  English  marches 
covering  Scotland  and  Wales.  There  was  the  same  need  of 
semi-independence  and  flexibility  of  local  institutions  in  new 
America  as  in  old  Europe,  and  men  instinctively  reverted  to 
a  colonial  type,  which  even  Rome  had  used  under  similar 
circumstances;  but  the  particular  forms  of  the  Old  World 
gradually  became  much  transformed.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  natural  change  is  found  in  our  modern  territorial  sys- 
tem, where  the  more  exposed  settlements  have  the  least  ap- 
proach to  autonomy.  This  grows  out  of  American  sur- 
roundings, the  new  settlements  being  less  populous  and 
needing  aid  and  supervision  from  a  central  government. 
Another  Maryland  feature  was  the  manor,  also  brought  from 
England  and  becoming  widespread.  The  court  leet,  for 
elections  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  baron,  for 
conveyance  and  civil  matters  like  rent  and  debt,  were  of  the 
manor  system  and  useful  imports  from  the  mother  country. 
A  peculiarity  of  Virginia  was  the  vestry,  originally  twelve 
men  elected  by  the  parish  freemen,  who  appointed  church- 
wardens, overseers  of  the  poor  and  other  officials,  but  who 
became  themselves  a  close  corporation,  filling  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  same  institution  in 
British  West  Florida,  and  also  in  Calvinistic  South  Caro- 
lina, where,  however,  it  remained  an  elective  body.  It  is 
curious  that  South  Carolina,  long  the  border  against  the 
Spaniards   of   Florida,  was   less   a   frontier   commonwealth 
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than  North  Carolina.  But  the  reason  is  plain.  The  northern 
colony  was  truly  the  Indian  frontier  of  Virginia,  and,  like 
that,  without  cities.  The  original  population  was  rude,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  refuse  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  condi- 
tion, as  to  people,  largely  changed  by  subsequent  immigra- 
tion. South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  moulded  by 
its  own  metropolis  of  Charleston,  where  the  planters  lived 
rather  than  on  their  swampy  rice  lands,  and  hardly  con- 
nected at  all  with  the  English  on  distant  Chesapeake  Bay. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  Huguenot  immigration  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  which,  far  more  than 
original  coast  settlement  by  the  French,  influenced  the 
population  and  history  of  South  Carolina. 

The  additon  of  new  popular  elements  in  Europe  has  been 
affected  by  wars  of  extirpation,  as  when  the  Anglo-Saxons 
conquered  England  from  the  Britons;  of  amalgamation,  as 
when  the  Franks  invaded  Gaul,  and  the  Normans  England, 
only  to  be  absorbed  finally  into  those  they  subdued;  or  of 
annexation,  as  when  Louis  XIV.  extended  the  French  boun- 
dary to  the  Rhine,  and  Wilhelm  of  Germany  in  our  day 
drove  it  back  again.  In  America  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dutch  province  now  New  York,  and  later  the  Mexican 
War,  were  examples  of  conquest,  as  were  also,  in  a  sense,  all 
Indian  wars;  but  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  was  by  pur- 
chase. Indeed,  our  addition  of  foreign  elements  to  popula- 
tion has  been  principally  by  peaceful  immigration,  a  method 
almost  unknown  in  the  historic  times  of  the  Old  World. 
The  peaceful  Huguenot  invasion  has  been  mentioned,  and 
also  that  expulsive  movement  which  pushed  the  "mean 
whites" of  Virginia — her  shiftless  or  restless, forced  colonists 
from  England — into  North  Carolina  and  thence  westwardly 
with  the  frontier  to  become  the  bad  men  of  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  "crackers"  and  "clay-eaters"  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  But  the  greatest  formative  influence  the 
English  in  America  ever  had  came  from  the  half  million  Cal- 
vinistic    Scotch-Irish,  who,  in  the  first  half    or  two-thirds 
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of  the  last  century,  were  by  harsh  religious  and  commercial 
restrictions  driven  here  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  These 
Scotch  (for  they  were  not  Irish,  except  by  intermarriage,  but 
James  I.'s  emigrants  from  Scotland)  influenced  our  history 
more  than  those  Germans  who  had  settled  central  Pennsyl- 
vania after  Louis  XIV.  harried  them  from  the  Rhine,  and 
more  even  than  those  who  in  much  greater  numbers  have 
in  the  past  twenty  years  been  driven  hither  by  the  military 
laws  of  the  Vaterland.  These  we  have  grown  strong  enough 
to  assimilate,  but  those  sturdy  men  from  Ulster  settled  in  the 
Alleghany  mountain  ranges  and  built  up  what  has  become 
West  Virginia,  east  Kentucky,  east  Tennessee,  and  in- 
fluenced the  two  Carolinas  also.  They  were  known  in  the 
Revolution,  they  produced  such  men  as  Andrew  Jackson 
later,  and  were  prominent  in  the  Civil  War,  when  they  were 
generally  Unionist. 

The  pushing  back  of  the  frontier  accompanied  all  this 
growth,  and  the  Indian  wars  illustrated  the  lack  of  cohesion 
of  the  savages.  To  expect  otherwise  is  unreasonable.  The 
American  Colonies  only  loosely  combined  against  the 
French,  and  oppression  hardly  fused  them  into  unison  even 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  And  yet  these  whites  were  of 
substantially  one  race,  while  the  Indians  were  of  hos- 
tile ethnic  origins.  The  Algonquins  of  the  Ohio  basin  and 
Virginia  coast  separated  the  Tuscaroras  from  their  brother 
Iroquois  near  Lake  Ontario,  while  hostile  Sioux  tribes,  like 
the  Catawbas  in  the  mountain  regions  behind,  extended  from 
the  Santee  to  the  Potomac.  The  Sioux  themselves  were 
aliens,  severed  by  the  wide-spreading  Muscogee  tribes  of 
Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  the  Gulf  from  their 
Dakotah  kin  beyond  the  Mississippi.  These  races  were 
mutually  hostile,  and  in  fact  the  tribes  of  each  family  were 
often  at  war  with  each  other. 

The  latest  settled  of  the  Atlantic  Colonies  was  Georgia, 
and  it  was  founded  on  philanthropic  principles.  A  constitu- 
tion, among  other  things  forbidding  slavery  and  the  sale  of 
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liquor,  was  carried  out  by  James  Oglethorpe.  It  pointed 
forward  to  the  time  of  ready-made  constitutions  rather  than 
to  the  slower  growth  of  institutions  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
people,  to  the  French  rather  than  the  English  method.  The 
change  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  government  in  all  the 
Colonies  aided  the  growth  of  legislation;  for  the  local  legis- 
latures would  tend  to  try  short  cuts  to  prosperity,  as  their 
successors  have  been  trying  ever  since. 

Georgia  was  at  least  happy  in  its  origin,  although  it  was  in 
its  turn  long  a  border  colony.  Oglethrope  is  found  ne- 
gotiating with  Creeks  on  what  is  now  Alabama  soil,  and 
Georgians  were  soon  building  a  fort  near  Ft.  Toulouse  on 
the  Coosa  river.  Traders  from  Carolina  had  even  earlier 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  Cherokees,  and  followed  trails 
or  rivers  down  to  the  Chickasaws  and  to  the  Mississippi. 
But  Ft.  Okfuskee  was  the  first  effort  to  reach  the  Gulf  by 
flanking  the  Appalachian  chain  to  the  south,  instead  of  toil- 
somely climbing  over  it,  and  the  retreat  of  the  frontier  now 
brought  the  time  when  the  conflict  was  not  with  the  Indians 
as  such,  but  with  the  Indians  under  French  control.  The 
Mississippi  valley  claimed  by  France,  rather  than  Florida 
held  by  Spain,  was  the  scene  of  contest. 

It  was  at  first  largely  a  question  of  trade.  First  came  the 
Indian  traders  and  wood  rangers,  and  then  the  backwoods- 
men settlers.  In  the  long  run  cheaper  goods  and  denser 
population  from  the  English  colonists  would  have  overborne 
the  better  diplomacy  and.  flanked  the  water  routes  of  the 
French  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  even  had  not  Quebec 
surrendered  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  made  British  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  southern  Atlantic 
Colonies  the  sea  coast  and  inland  waters  had  rendered  roads 
almost  unnecessary,  and  so  they  were  not  built.  But  in  this 
long  international  contest  the  rivers  and  now  forgotten 
"traces"  played  a  great  part,  and  the  roads  of  a  later  day, 
often  following  the  trail  routes,  opened  the  West  to  coloni- 
zation. 
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The  whole  Ohio  valley  was  originally  Virginia  property 
and  its  settlers  were  largely  Southerners.  The  Westerner  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  new  type,  but  one  resembling 
Southern  rather  than  Northern  contemporaries  until  the 
War  of  18 12.  It  was  only  then  that  eastern  immigration 
became  predominant,  and  not  till  even  later  did  the  slavery 
question  divide  the  West  at  the  Ohio  river. 

Roosevelt  has  painted  this  winning  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
but  the  English  settling  of  the  Gulf  region  has  not  yet  been 
philosophically  treated.  The  field  is  open  for  the  historian 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  Colonies  with  those  of  the  Gulf  bj 
showing  the  trade  relations  which  preceded  the  wars  that 
formally  effected  their  union.  Adair  held  the  Chickasaws 
for  the  English  and  divided  the  Choctaws,  who  had  so  long 
idolized  the  French.  He  inaugurated  a  policy  enlarged  by 
the  English  when  they  became  masters,  and  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  in  Washington's  time  as  a 
Government  function.  The  narrative  side  of  Southern  his- 
tory has  long  been  known,  and  the  institutional  is  receiving 
attention.  But  adequate  study  of  the  effects  of  trade  in 
Anglicizing  the  central  southern  country  is  yet  a  matter  of 
the  future. 

Such  are  the  results,  and  some  of  the  unsolved  questions, 
too,  of  an  historical  study  which  can  forget  that  civil  war, 
which  for  half  a  century  has  in  anticipation,  realization  and 
retrospection  absorbed  the  energies  of  our  country.  Happy 
we  who  can  now  without  forgetting  our  soldier  fathers  turn 
to  that  earlier  time  when  ancestors  more  removed  were  sub- 
duing the  wilderness  and  building  better  than  they  knew. 
Happier  yet  if  in  realizing  their  surroundings  we  can,  amid 
"imperial"  temptations,  with  equal  strength  and  con- 
servatism develop  the  institutions  which  they  have  be- 
queathed. 


DOCUMENTS. 

Commission  of  Button  Gwinnett  as  President  and 
Commander-in-Ohiee  of  the  State  oe  Georgia* 

[The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Edge* 
worth  Jones  for  this  document.] 

At  a  Council  held  at  Savannah,  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  appointed  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Georgia  afore- 
said : 

To  our  trusty  &  well-beloved 

Button  Gwinnett,  Esquire, 
Greeting: — 

Whereas,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  Representatives 
of  the  People  of  this  State  (then  Province),  in  General  Con- 
gress assembled  on  the  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 

*  Button  Gwinnett 'was  born  in  England  about  1732  and  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Bristol  for  a  time.  On  coming  to  America  he  successfully 
followed  the  same  pursuit  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga. 
Afterwards  he  acquired  a  large  tract  of  laud  and  undertook  agricul- 
ture in  Georgia.  In  January,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  in  the  following 
October  he  was  re-elected.  In  the  early  part  of  1777  he  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Government,  and,  it  is  said,  furnished  the  basis 
of  the  State  Constitution  that  was  afterwards  adopted.  After  the 
death  of  Bulloch,  president  of  the  Provincial  Council,  Gwinnett  was 
appointed  according  to  the  document  here  printed.  He  served  only 
a  short  time,  as  he  died  because  of  a  duel  he  fought  on  May  17,  1777, 
with  General  L,achlan  Mcintosh  over  a  dispute  about  an  election  for 
Governor  of  Georgia,  in  which  Gwinnett  had  been  a  defeated  candi- 
date. Gwinnett  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Georgia,  and  there  is  in  Augiista,  Ga.,  a  monument  to  his 
memory  and  that  of  the  other  two  signers  from  the  State,  I,ynian 
Hall  and  George  Walton. 
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Lord,  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  ap- 
point proper  officers  from  among  themselves  or  the  people 
at  large  for  the  execution  of  certain  powers  to  them  re- 
spectively delegated  and  intrusted: 

And  Whereas,  the  same  People,  by  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  assembled,  did,  by  their  special  commission, 
constitute  &  appoint  their  trusty  &  well-beloved  Friend, 
Archibald  Bulloch,  Esquire,  President  &  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  State  aforesaid,  giving  &  granting  unto  the  said 
Archibald  Bulloch  such  full  power  &  authority  as  is  in  the 
said  Commission  fully  &  clearly  pointed  out  &  set  forth: 

And  Whereas,  the  said  Congress  did  further  resolve  that 
in  case  of  death  or  inability  to  act  of  such,  their  President, 
so  by  them  appointed,  that  then,  or  in  such  case,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress  aforesaid,  the  Council  aforesaid  should 
have  full  power  &  authority  to  appoint  from  among  them- 
selves such  other  Person  to  the  office  of  President,  so  hap- 
pening to  be  vacant  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  as  to  them 
should  seem  meet: 

And  Whereas,  the  said  Archibald  Bulloch,  Esquire,  hath 
since  departed  this  life,  whereby  the  Executive  powers  of 
administration  have  devolved  upon  us  the  Council  afore- 
said: 

And  Whereas,  we  have,  under  those  circumstances,  in  the 
name  of  the  good  People  of  the  State  aforesaid,  and  agree- 
able to  the  power  vested  in  us,  thought  proper  to  elect  & 
appoint  you,  the  said  Button  Gwinnett,  President  &  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  said  State: 

Know  ye  therefore,  that  we,  the  Council  aforesaid,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  State  aforesaid,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  reposing  special  trust 
&  confidence  in  the  Prudence,  Courage,  Patriotism  &  In- 
tegrity of  you  the  said  Button  Gwinnett,  have  thought  fit  to 
constitute  &  appoint,  &  by  these  presents  Do  constitute  & 
appoint  you,  the  said  Button  Gwinnett,  to  be  President  & 
Commander-in-Chief    of   the    State    of    Georgia    aforesaid, 
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agreeable  to  the  powers  &  authority  vested  in  us  by  the 
Resolves  and  Regulations  of  the  said  Congress.  And  we  do 
hereby  charge  &  command  you  to  do  &  execute  all  things 
in  due  manner  that  shall  belong  unto  your  said  command  & 
the  trust  we  have  reposed  in  you  according  to  the  several 
powers  granted  or  appointed  you  by  this  present  Commis- 
sion &  the  Rules,  Laws  &  Regulations  herewith  given  you, 
or  by  such  further  powers,  jurisdiction  &  authorities  as  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  or  appointed  you,  by  the 
present  or  any  future  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  &  ac- 
cording to  such  Rules,  Laws  &  Statutes  as  now  are  in  force, 
or  hereafter  shall  be  made  &  agreed  upon  by  any  future 
Legislature  of  the  said  State  legally  convened,  under  your 
government,  in  such  manner  &  form  as  is  hereafter  ex- 
pressed. 

And  our  pleasure  is  that  you,  the  said  Button  Gwinnett, 
after  the  publication  of  this  our  Commission  &  authority, 
do  in  the  first  place  take  the  oath  appointed  to  be  taken  as 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
aforesaid;  &  also  take,  subscribe  &  acknowledge  the  Test 
or  Declaration  also  appointed  to  be  taken,  subscribed  &  ac- 
knowledged by  the  said  Congress;  which  said  Oath  our 
Attorney  General  in  the  name  of  us,  the  Council  aforesaid, 
hath  full  power  &  authority  to  administer  unto  you. 

And  we  do  hereby  give  &  grant  unto  you  full  power  & 
authority  with  the  advice,  consent  &  approbation  of  us  the 
said  Council  (whereof  seven  shall  be  a  quorum),  from  time 
to  time  as  need  shall  require,  to  summon  &  call  the  General 
Congress  of  this  State,  of  by  whatever  name  the  same  be 
called,  when  the  same  shall  be  adjourned,  or  any  recess 
ttierof  happen,  &  necessity  require. 

And  you,  the  said  Button  Gzvinnett,  with  the  advice  &  con- 
sent of  the  Council  aforesaid  shall  appoint  Magistrates  to  act 
during  pleasure  in  the  several  Parishes  of  this  State  for  the 
better  advancement  of  Justice  &  for  the  good  order  &  quiet 
of  the  people  under  your  command  &  putting  the  Laws  in 
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Execution,  &  to  administer  or  cause  to  be  administered  unto 
them  such  oath  or  oaths  as  are  now  given  for  the  due  exe- 
cution and  performance  of  offices  &  places  for  the  clearing 
of  Truth  in  all  cases  whatever.  And  we  do  hereby  authorize 
&  give  &  grant  unto  you  full  power  &  authority,  with 
the  advice,  consent,  direction  and  approbation  of  us  the 
Council  aforesaid,  when  you  shall  see  cause,  or  shall  judge 
any  offender  or  offenders  in  criminal  matters  who  have  been 
found  guilty  &  condemned  by  the  Courts  of  Justice,  properly 
erected,  or  for  any  fines  or  forfeitures  due  unto  the  State, 
fit  objects  of  mercy,  to  pardon  all  such  offenders  and  to  re- 
mit all  such  fines  &  forfeitures  (wilful  murder  only  excepted) 
— in  which  case  you  shall  likewise  have  power  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions  to  grant  Reprieves  unto  the  offenders 
until  you  may  be  further  advised  in  the  premises. 

And  we  by  these  presents  give  &  grant  unto  you,  the  said 
Button  Gwinnett,  with  the  advice  &  consent  of  the  Council,  by 
yourself  or  by  your  Captain  &  Commander  by  you  to  be 
authorized,  full  power  &  authority  to  levy,  arm,  muster, 
command,  &  employ  all  persons  whatsoever,  residing  within 
the  said  State  of  Georgia  under  your  government,  &  as  occa- 
sion shall  serve,  to  march  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
embark  them  for  the  resisting  and  withstanding  of  all  ene- 
mies, pirates,  &  powers  coming  with  hostile  intention 
against  this  State,  both  at  sea  or  land,  if  necessity  shall  re- 
quire, for  defence  of  the  same  against  the  Invasion  or  at- 
tempts of  any  of  our  Enemies;  &  such  Enemies,  if  there 
shall  be  occasion,  to  pursue  &  prosecute  in  or  out  of  the 
limits  of  this  State;  &,  if  it  shall  so  please  God,  them  to  van- 
quish, apprehend,  &  take,  &  being  taken,  either  according 
to  Law  to  put  to  death,  or  keep  &  preserve  alive  at  your 
discretion.  And  we  do  hereby  give  &  grant  unto  you  full 
power  &  authority,  by  &  with  the  advice  &  consent  of  us 
the  said  Council,  to  erect,  raise,  &  build  in  the  said  State 
of  Georgia,  during  the  adjournment  or  recess  of  the  said 
Congress  or  Legislative  Body,  such  &  so  many  Forts,  Plat- 
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forms,  Castles  &  Fortifications  as  you,  by  the  advice  afore- 
said shall  judge  necessary,  &  the  same  or  any  of  them  to 
fortify,  &  furnish  with  ordnance,  ammunition,  &  all  sorts 
of  stores  fit  &  necessary  for  the  security  &  defence  of  the 
said  State,  &  by  the  advice  aforesaid  the  same  again  to  de- 
molish or  dismantle  as  may  be  most  convenient.  And  gen- 
erally to  do  &  execute  all  &  every  thing  &  things  agreeable 
to  the  Laws,  Regulations,  &  Proceedings  of  Congress,  & 
the  Constitution  under  which  you  are  called  forth  to  act,* 
&  which  to  you,  the  said  Button  Gwinnett,  as  our  President 
&  Commander  in  Chief,  doth,  or  ought  of  right  to  belong. 
And  we  do  hereby  require,  charge,  &  command  all  officers 
&  ministers,  Civil  &  Military,  &  all  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  obedient,  aiding  &  assisting  you, 
the  said  Button  Gwinnett,  in  the  execution  of  this  our  Com- 
mission &  of  the  powers  &  authorities  herein  contained,  & 
according  to  the  true  sense  &  meaning  thereof.  This  Com- 
mission to  continue  &  be  in  force  until  revoked  by  the  Legis- 
lative authority  of  this  State.  Signed  &  scaled  by  us  in  the 
Council  Chamber  in  Savannah  the  fourth  day  of  March  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  & 
seventy  seven. 

By  command 

James  White-field 
Secry. 

JoNAth  Bryan.  B.  Andrew. 

Jas  Dunwody.  Adam  Brisbane. 

William  Bryan.  Jn°  B.  Girardeau. 

Samuel  Saltus. 

Recorded  4th  March  1777  in  Book  B.  of  Commissions, 
pp.  266-269.     (Vol.  of  file  in  Dept.  of  State,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

*  This — Georgia's  first  Constitution,  was  ratified  February  5,  1777; 
its  framers  had  been  in  continuous  session  since  October  ist,  1776. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  February  Spirit  of  'j6  is  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Interesting  reminiscences  of  the  famous  lawyer,  Juclah  P. 
Benjamin,  are  given  in  the  Charleston  Nezus,  March  27,  1898. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia,  announces  A  Son  of  the 
Corolinas,  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Satterthwait. 

It  has  been  announced  that  General  Joseph  Wheeler  is  at 
work  on  a  history  of  his  cavalry  command  during  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Jackson  will  soon  publish  a  new 
edition  of  her  Life  of  her  husband,  General  "Stonewall" 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Tzvo  Prisoners  that  first  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Young  People  has  been  rewritten  and  ex- 
panded into  a  dainty  volume  (New  York:  R.  H.  Russell, 
pp.  82,  $i.oo).     There  are  illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  whose  history  of  the  early  life  of  Lin- 
coln appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine  a  few  years  ago,  has 
been  recently  engaged  on  the  later  chapters. 

In  his  Little  Journeys  to  the  Llomes  of  American  Statesmen 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  issued  monthly,  10  cents 
a  copy),  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  recently  had  one  on 
George  Washington. 

Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  of  the  Congressional  Library,  has 
published  the  general  orders  issued  by  Washington  in  May 
and  June,  T778,  from  the  Shaw  MSS.  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  Cheerful  Yesterdays 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pp.  374,  $2.00)  contains 
much  about  abolitionism,  John  Brown  and  the  conduct  of 
negro  troops  during  the  Civil  War;  all  is  without  bitterness. 

In  the  Charleston  Nezvs  of  May  8,  1898,  is  a  paper  by  Con- 
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gressman  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  throwing  the  failure  of 
Hood's  Tennessee  campaign  in  1864  on  the  disobedience  of 
orders  at  a  critical  time  by  one  of  the  corps  commanders, 
Major-General  Cheatham. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Link's 
Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature  (Nashville:  Barbee  &  Smith) 
deal  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the  War  Poets  of  the  South. 

John  Stephen  Dunham  has  published,  through  David  Mc- 
Kay, of  Philadelphia,  a  pamphlet  called  To  Teach  the  Negro 
History,  a  condensation  of  a  series  of  talks  given  by  the 
author  a  year  ago  to  the  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  schools. 

Daniel  Webster  Davis  has  reworked  the  much  exhausted 
negro  dialect  in  'Weh  Doivn  Souf,  and  Other  Poems  (Cleve- 
land, O.:  The  Helman-Taylor  Co.,  1897,  D,  pp.  136,  cloth 
$1).     There  are  illustrations  by  W.  L.  Sheppard. 

Reprinted  in  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  of  April  20,  1898, 
from  the  Nashville  Banner,  is  General  Marcus  J.  Wright's 
valuable  summary  of  what  the  former  Confederate  States 
are  doing  by  pensions,  homes  and  artificial  limbs  for  the 
old  Confederate  soldiers. 

The  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  first  president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, has  published  in  pamphlet  form  his  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into  office  as  president  of 
Washington  and  Eee  University,  Virginia. 

Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  have  published  The  Cruel 
Side  of  War  With  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Katharine 
Prescott  Wormeley.  It  consists  of  letters  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  during 
the  Virginia  campaign  of  1862,  and  was  first  published  in 
1888  under  the  title  The  Other  Side  of  I  Far. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  Watkins,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
privately  printed  a  little  brochure  on  American  Typographical 
Bibliography  (1898,  D,  pp.  11),  in  which  a  few  Southern  titles 
occur.  The  history  of  the  Southern  press  has  never  been 
studied  in  detail  except  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Watkins  asks  for  additions  to  his  list. 
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Miss  Jcannctte  H.  Walworth  has  reprinted,  after  five 
years,  her  historical  novel,  On  the  IVinning  Side:  A  Southern 
Story  of  Aute-Bellum  Times  (New  York:  R.  H.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  $1.25).  It  deals  with  life  in  the  old  South  as  illustrated 
in  Mississippi,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  (Nashville)  for  January  contains 
a  long  list  of  Confederate  dead  in  Ohio,  copied  from  official 
records  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  W.  H.  Knauss.  The 
names  are  arranged  by  letters,  but  unfortunately  not  alpha- 
betically within  the  letter.  The  list  is  to  be  continued  in 
other  issues. 

As  his  contribution  to  the  "Story  of  the  Empire"  series 
Sir  Walter  Besant  writes  the  opening  volume  on  The  Rise 
of  the  Empire  and  shows  the  development  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Virginia,  in 
which  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  first  attempts  at 
English  colonization  in  America  are  illustrated. 

Karl  W.  Hicrsemann,  book  dealer,  Leipzig,  Germany,  has 
obtained  the  entire  stock  of  The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa 
Verde,  Southwestern  Colorado,  Their  Pottery  and  Implements, 
by  G.  Nordenskiold.  The  author  is  a  Swede  and  wrote  in 
that  tongue,  but  the  work  has  been  printed  in  English  trans- 
lation only.  It  is  a  rare  book  and  is  offered  at  four  pounds 
sterling  (about  $20). 

The  Charleston  Sunday  Nezvs  of  January  23,  1898,  con- 
tains the  "Story  of  Brooks'  Battalion."  It  is  an  interesting 
account,  never  before  detailed,  of  how  the  Confederates,  in 
the  desperation  of  the  last  months  of  the  war,  tried  to  organ- 
ize the  foreign  prisoners  and  lead  them  against  the  United 
States  armies.  Of  course,  there  was  a  mutiny  which  came 
near  being  successful. 

Mr.  James  Harris  Fitts,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  has  published 
a  Genealogy  of  the  Fitts  or  Fits  Family  of  America  (Albany: 
Fort  Orange  Press,  1897,  O,  pp.  170).  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  and  to  some  of  the  records  of  the 
family  in   England.     The  American  families  are  arranged 
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together  in  a  table  or  tabulated  form,  after  which  fuller  bio- 
graphical details  are  printed.  There  are  portraits  and  an 
index. 

Announcements  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science 
include  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Carolina,  by  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  Ph.  D.;  The  Life  and  Administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Eden, by  Bernard  C.Steiner,Ph.  D.;  The  History 
of  State  Banking  in  Maryland,  by  Alfred  Cookman  Bryan, 
Ph.  D.;  The  Maryland  and  Virginia  Boundary  Controversy, 
by  Louis  N.  Whealton,  Ph.  D.;  The  Labadist  Colony  in 
Maryland,  by  Rev.  B.  B.  James,  Ph.  D.;  Early  Development 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project,  by  George  W. 
Ward,  Ph.  D.;  Slavery  in  Virginia,  by  James  C.  Ballagh, 
Ph.  D. 

The  Sword  of  the  Pyramids,  by  Edward  L.  Bill  (Chicago: 
Neely,  D,  paper,  50c)  is  a  tragic  story  of  many  battles  which 
opens  with  the  Civil  War.  The  hero  is  a  young  Southern 
colonel;  he  learns  that  he  is  a  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  who  es- 
caped his  supposed  execution  and  lived  to  love  and  marry. 

Camp-Fire  and  Battlefield  is  the  title  of  a  sumptuous  work- 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  edited  by 
Rossiter  Johnson,  with  special  contributions  by  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  U.  S.  A.;  Gen.  Selden  Conner,  U.  S.  A.;  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  C.  S.  A.;  Gen.  John  T.  Morgan,  C.  S.  A.;  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Pickett  (widow  of  General  Pickett,  C.  S.  A.),  and  Hon. 
James  Tanner.  There  is  an  introduction  by  John  Clark 
Ridpath  and  many  illustrations  and  portraits,  some  in  colors 
(New  York:   Knight  &  Brown  [1898],  F,  pp.  551). 

The  American  Plistorical  Review  for  April  prints  additional 
documents  (in  French)  relating  to  the  attempt  of  Genet  on 
Louisiana,  1792-95,  copied  from  the  Archives  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres,  in  Paris.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1798  on  political  parties  and  reviews  of  Mc- 
Crady's  South  Carolina,  Powell's  Nullification  and  Secession 
and  Winsor's  Westward  Movement. 
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The  seventh  volume  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  has  been  published  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1898,  O,  pp.  viii-f-640,  2  ports.,  1  ill.).  It 
covers  the  administrations  of  Grant  and  Hayes,  March  .1, 
1869,  to  March  4,  1881.  As  this  period  covers  in  part 
the  era  of  reconstruction  and  saw  also  the  complete  reha- 
bilitation and  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Union  the  volume  is  of  particular  importance. 

In  his  Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  1 776-1 861  (Macmillan),  Prof.  William  Mac- 
Donald  has  brought  together  the  texts  of  ninety-seven  docu- 
ments in  a  collection  available  for  class  use.  A  special  effort 
was  made  to  illustrate  the  slavery  conflict ;  a  third  of  the  ex- 
tracts are  from  statutes  and  treaties;  a  third  from  executive 
messages  and  reports,  and  a  third  from  congressional  and 
State  documents,  with  five  special  ones,  viz:  Taney's  contract 
with  the  Girard  Bank,  the  constitution  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  amendment  of 
the  Peace  Congress  and  the  Confederate  Constitution. 

"Uncle  Tom"  has  come  to  life  again,  and  is  the  same 
faithful  friend,  but  this  time,  instead  of  dying,  he  saves  his 
old  master  from  want  and  degradation.  The  devotion  of 
the  slave  to  his  former  owners  even  after  the  bonds  have 
been  broken  by  emancipation  is  the  theme  of  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Surghnor's  Uncle  Tom  of  the  Old  South.  (New  Orleans:  L,. 
Graham  &  Son,  D,  pp.  391).  When  the  father  and  son 
return  from  the  war  after  the  surrender  and  find  their  home 
destroyed,  they  are  cheered  and  aided  by  the  single-hearted 
old  negro  from  a  small  hoard  he  has  kept.  The  author 
writes  with  sympathy,  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
Southern  character. 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  stories  dealing  with  Southern  negro  life 
under  the  title  Folks  from  Dixie  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  1898,  D,  pp.  64-263,  illus.).  The  illustrations  are  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.    The  titles  of  the  stories  are:  Anner  'Lizer's 
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stumbling  block;  The  ordeal  at  Mt.  Hope;  The  colonel's 
awakening;  The  trial  sermon  of  Bull  skin;  Jimsella;  Mr.  Pis- 
gah's  Christmas  'possum;  A  family  feud;  Aunt  Mandy's  in- 
vestment; The  intervention  of  Peter;  Nelse  Hatton's  ven- 
geance; At  shaft  11;  The  deliberation  of  Mr.  Dunkin. 

The  25th  volume  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers  has  appeared  (Richmond:  The  Society,  1897,  O,  pp. 
iv-f-387).  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  volumes,  Dr.  Brock 
has  laid  the  student  of  the  Civil  War  under  renewed  obliga- 
tions to  him  by  the  industry  and  zeal  with  which  he  has 
culled  the  best  from  the  newspapers  and  other  ephemeral 
sources  of  publication  and  preserved  it  in  permanent  form 
for  students.  It  is  perhaps  a  wise  plan  to  give  these  papers 
a  preliminary  circulation  in  the  newspapers,  as  in  this 
way  errors  may  be  corrected  and  illustrating  incidents  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  others.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains 46  articles  dealing  principally  with  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  but  with  numerous  sketches  of  individual  gen- 
erals and  some  regimental  histories. 

The  52(1  volume,  pt.  1,  of  the  first  series  (serial  No.  109), 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (O,  pp. 
862),  the  second  volume  of  the  second  series,  serial  No.  115, 
(O,  pp.  viii-f-1630),  and  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Araz'al  War 
Records  (O,  pp.  xix-f-896,  6  ills.,  map),  have  appeared  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  the  present  year.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  second  series  of  war  records  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  suspected  and  disloyal  persons,  North  and 
South,  while  the  naval  volume  presents  the  operations  of 
the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  July  16  to  October  29, 
1861,  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1S61,  to  March  8,  1862.  This  includes  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  in  February,  1862,  which  gave  the  Federals 
the  key  to  eastern  North  Carolina  and  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia, and  leads  up  to  the  attack  on  Newbern,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Elliott  Cones  has  edited  as  the  first  number  of  an 
"American  Explorer's  series"  the  Journal  of  Major  Jacob 
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Fowler,  narrating  an  adventure  from  Arkansas  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  1821-22 
(New  York:  Francis  P.  Harper,  O,  $3  net).  This  expedi- 
tion of  Fowler  from  Fort  Smith  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
has  just  come  to  light  and  is  printed  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
the  autograph  MS.  owned  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  of  Louis- 
ville. It  is  annotated  by  Dr.  Coues  with  a  profusion  of  notes, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  together  with  a 
general  introduction  to  the  subject-matter.  This  work'  fills 
with  new  data  a  page  hitherto  blank  in  the  history  of  west- 
ern exploration.  The  date  of  Fowler's  expedition  is  a  criti- 
cal one,  immediately  following  Long's,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  those  commercial  relations  with  Santa  Fe  which 
resulted  from  the  understanding  with  Mexico  in  1819,  and 
grew  to  such  enormous  proportions  till  checked  by  the 
troubles  of  1846.  The  man  whom  Dr.  Coues  has  rescued 
from  oblivion,  by  setting  forth  this  exploit  in  its  true  light, 
was  a  person  of  note  in  his  own  day.  Born  in  New  York  in 
1765,  he  went  to  Kentucky  in  early  life,  became  an  accom- 
plished surveyor,  was  a  wealthy  land  owner,  and  left 
numerous  descendants,  some  of  whom  occupy  high  social 
positions.  That  this  notable  Journal  has  slept  so  long  is 
mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  its  extraordinary 
chirography. 

The  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1896  appears  in  two  volumes  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1897,  O,  pp.  1313-I-442).  The  second  vol- 
ume is  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  Proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  century  of 
its  history,  by  Dr.  Herman  V.  Amies.  This  monograph,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  awarded  the  Association's  prize  for 
1896.  Besides  the  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  the  first  volume  contains  monographs  on 
"The  journals  and  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,"  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald;    "Peale's  original  whole-length 
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portrait  of  Washington,"  by  Charles  Henry  Hart;  "A  plea 
for  the  study  of  votes  in  Congress,"  by  Orin  G.  Libby; 
"Langdon  Cheves  and  the  United  States  Bank,"  by  Louisa 
P.  Haskell,  and  "Public  documents  of  early  Congresses,"  by 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely.  The  most  valuable  paper  in  the  two 
volumes  is  the  first  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  In  an  introductory  statement  the  Commission 
outlines  the  plan  on  which  its  work  has  been  carried  out,  adds 
a  list  of  printed  guides  to  archives  and  other  repositories  of 
historical  materials  and  presents  five  sets  of  original  papers, 
two  of  which  concern  the  South  in  particular.  One  of  these, 
the  journal  of  Edward  Hooker  (pp.  842-929)  presents  a  view 
of  public  life  and  affairs  in  South  Carolina  in  1805-S,  with 
some  experiences  in  travel  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
The  other  document  (pp.  930-1107)  is  a  selection  from  the 
correspondence  between  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the 
French  minister  Genet  elucidating  the  proposed  French  ex- 
pedition under  Clark  against  Louisiana,  in  1793-94,  which 
was  then  Spanish  territory.  This  correspondence  is  now  in 
the  Draper  collection  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  is  printed  in  French  in  part. 

Magazine  articles:  "Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Study  From 
Life,"  by  H.  C.  Whitney,  Arena,  April.  "A  Florida  Farm," 
by  F.  Whitmore,  Atlantic,  April.  "Andrew  Jackson"  vi. 
by  James  H.  Kyle,  Frank  Leslie,  April.  "The  Closing  Scene 
at  Appomattox,"  by  G.  W.  Forsyth,  Harper's,  April. 
"Florida  Storms,"  by  R.  G.  Robinson,  and  "Thaddeus 
Stevens,"  by  James  M.'Scovel,  Lippincott's,  April.  "Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,"  by  C.  A.  Dana,  McClurc's,  April. 
"Some  Virginia  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present,"  iii  and  iv, 
by  Sallie  E.  M.  Hardy,  Green  Bag,  March  and  April.  "Value 
of  the  'Greenback'  during  the  Civil  War."  by  W.  C. 
Mitchell,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  March.  "Confederate 
Ordnance  During  the  War,"  by  W.  LeR.  Broun,  Journal  of 
U.  S.  Artillery,  January-February.  "Diary  of  Private 
Timewell  in  the  Campaign  of  New  Orleans,"  Macmillan's, 
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March.  "Impressions  of  New  Orleans,"  by  E.  S.  Gardner; 
"Grant's  Life  in  the  West,"  xviii  and  xix,  by  J.  W.  Emerson, 
Midland  Monthly,  March  and  April.  "Recollections  of  the 
Civil  War,"  by  Wm.  H.  Russell,  Ar.  A.  Review,  March  and 
April.  "The  Southern  Yacht  Club  of  New  Orleans,"  by 
L.  D.  Sampsell,  Outing,  March.  "Reminiscences  of  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,"  by  Mr.  Morley  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
Baron  Pollock,  Fortnightly,  March.  "A  Nook  in  the  Alle- 
g-hanies,"  by  Bradford  Torrey;  "Washington  Reminis- 
cences," by  A.  R.  Spofford,  Atlantic,  May.  "Lincoln,  Lamon 
and  Eugene  Field"  (as  lovers  of  children),  by  Henry  W. 
Fischer,  Bookman,  May.  "An  Effort  to  Rescue  Jefferson 
Davis,"  by  Joseph  Wheeler,  Century,  May.  "The  Wilder- 
ness We  Bought  From  France,"  by  C.  F.  Manderson, 
Cosmopolitan,  May.  "Andrew  Jackson:  His  Life,  Times  and 
Compatriots,  vii,"  by  F.  W.  Doughty;  "Bacon's  Rebellion," 
by  Lewis  R.  Harley ;  "Galveston,  the  'Island  City'  of  Texas," 
by  Charles  T.  Logan,  Frank  Leslie's,  May.  "Reminiscences 
of  the  Civil  War,"  by  C.  A.  Dana;  "Life  Portraits  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  McClures,  May.  "The  U.  S.  Ironclad  'Mon- 
itor,' "  by  F.  M.  Bennett,  Cassier's,  April.  "Liverpool:  Its 
Privateers  and  Its  Slave  Trade,"  Chamber's  Journal,  April. 
"Private  Education  in  Virginia,"  by  William  Baird,  Edu- 
cational Rcz'iczv,  April.  "Factory  Labor  in  the  South," 
Clinton's,  April.  "A  Trip  to  Mobile  and  Otherwise,"  by  E. 
S.  Gardner;  "Personal  Recollections  of  General  Grant,"  by 
Hoyt  Sherman,  Midland,  April. 

Maryland. — Miss  Kate  Mason  Rowland  has  published 
the  Life  of  diaries  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  This  work  is  uni- 
form with  her  George  Mason  and  appears  in  two  volumes 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1898,  O,  $6  the  set,  6  ills.) 
The  biography  of  Charles  Carroll  has  never  been  published 
in  detail  before.  His  life  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
periods:  thirty  years,  mostly  spent  abroad,  in  preparation  for 
the  patriotic  duties  which  awaited  him;  thirty  years  in  the 
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service  of  his  State  and  country;  thirty  years  in  scholarly 
retirement,  where,  as  a  close  and  interested  observer  of  pub- 
lic events,  he  remained  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  even 
to  the  last  months  almost  of  his  earthly  career.  For  the  first 
period  here  enumerated,  the  chief  interest  of  this  biography 
will  center  in  the  correspondence  between  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  and  his  father,  of  which  there  remain  letters 
dating  from  1753  to  1764  inclusive.  The  second  period  will 
include  the  Revolution  and  the  stirring  years  in  Maryland 
preceding  it,  when,  in  1773,  Charles  Carroll  first  became 
known  as  a  patriot,  through  the  famous  "Letters  of  the  First 
Citizen."  His  mission  to  Canada,  his  course  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  where  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, his  service  in  the  revolutionary  councils  of  Mary- 
land, and  finally  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Senate 
of  his  native  State,  make  up  a  brilliant  and  important  parlia- 
mentary record,  ending  only  with  the  defeat  of  the  Fed- 
eralists and  the  election  of  Jefferson  in  1801.  The  closing 
period  of  thirty  years  presents  to  us  the  philosopher,  looking 
out  from  his  retreat  at  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  appendix  contains:  Will  of 
Charles  Carroll,  the  immigrant,  17 18;  will  of  James  Carroll, 
1728;  will  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Annapolis,  1780;  will  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  1831;  genealogical  notes,  Car- 
roll chart;  Letters  of  the  First  Citizen,  1773;  Canada  Journal, 
1776. 

Virginia. — The  American  Book  Company  announces  a 
History  of  Virginia  by  R.  B.  Smith ey. 

Miss  Alary  Tucker  Magill  has  published  Stories  from 
Virginia  History  for  the  Young  (Lynchburg,  Va.:  J.  P.  Bell 
Co.  [1898]  D,  pp.  3-217,  port.,  cloth  65c).  The  stories  are 
arranged  chronologically  and  include  Pocahontas,  Bacon's 
rebellion,  Washington,  Lord  Fairfax,  great  men  of  Virginia, 
Stamp  Act  and  Patrick  Henry,  John  Randolph,  surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  the  John  Brown  raid  and  the  Civil  War,  &c. 
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William  and  Mary  Quarterly  for  April:  "Committee  of 
Safety  of  Isle  of  Wight,"  by  R.  S.  Thomas ;"Willis  Family;" 
"Indian  Slaves;"  "Obituary  of  Rev.  Thomas  Dawson;"  "List 
of  Southern  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1757-83;"  "Virginia  Graduates  at  Princeton;"  "Vir- 
ginia Graduates  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  previous  to 
1783;"  "Southern  Students  at  Harvard  College;"  "Schools 
in  Warwick  County,"  by  Edward  W.  James;  "Abstract 
from  Pittsylvania  County,  Marriage  Bonds,"  by  Edward 
W.  James;  "Northern  Neck  of  Virginia;"  "Armistead  Fam- 
ily;" "Selden  Family;"  "Thornton  Family,"  by  W.  G.  Stan- 
ard;  "Hubard  Family;"  "County  Committee  of  Caroline;" 
"Letters  of  George  Hume,  of  Virginia;"  notes,  book  re- 
views. 

A.  S.  Clark,  of  New  York,  has  issued  A  Relic  of  the 
Huguenot  Settlers  of  Virginia  which  contains  the  first  au- 
thentic record  of  the  names  afterward  prominent  in  colonial 
affairs.  It  was  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  British  Pub- 
lic Record  office  in  London,  is  addressed  to  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  is  dated  July  19,  1621,  and  contains  promises  to  the  King 
contingent  on  his  permission  to  sail  to  Virginia.  The  sig- 
natures of  the  heads  of  sixty  families  are  found  here,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  wives,  children  and  servants,  mak- 
ing 227  persons  in  all.  It  has  been  reproduced  by 
lithography  on  a  sheet  22x30  inches  in  size  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  120  copies.  A  translation  of  the  petition  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  answer  of  King  James,  a  letter  from  the 
London  Company  and  two  letters  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
are  added. 

It  is  reported  in  Literature  that  a  large  mass  of  unpublished 
documents  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
which  he  hopes  to  make  the  basis  of  a  future  work.  The 
most  important  of  these  materials  is  a  fragment  of  a  history 
of  Virginia  by  Edmund  Randolph  whose  biography  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Conway,  (Omitted  Chapters  of  His- 
tory: Edmund  Randolph,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
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1888).  The  material  includes  a  large  number  of  un- 
published documents  from  the  archives  of  the  State  de- 
partment in  Paris  written  by  French  agents  and  ministers 
in  America  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  letters  from  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  after- 
wards of  South  Carolina.  The  same  journal  also  reports 
that  Dr.  Conway  is  engaged  on  a  volume  of  Recollections 
which  will  contain  memories  of  Virginia  in  slavery  times, 
of  Washington  City  in  the  days  of  Webster,  and  Clay,  &c. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Green,  of  Warwick,  Va.,  issues  proposals  for 
the  publication,  through  William  Ellis  Jones,  of  Richmond, 
of  a  Word  Book  of  Virginia  Folk  Speech.  The  work  will  be 
in  octavo,  will  contain  between  300  and  400  pages,  and  is 
to  be  issued  at  $3.00.  In  his  prospectus  the  compiler  says: 
"The  gatherer  of  these  folk-words  was  born  and  grew  up  in 
that  part  of  Virginia  called  the  lower  peninsula,'  situated 
between  the  York  and  'Jeames'  Rivers,  and  Williamsburg 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  made  up  of  Elizabeth  City,  York, 
Warwick  and  the  lower  part  of  'Jcames'  City  counties ;  pass- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  life  within  a  few  miles  of  'Jeamestown,' 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  America. 
*  *  *  The  writer  left  his  old  home  when  he  had  just 
grown  up;  returned  to  it  after  a  number  of  years;  found 
a  change  beginning,  that  has  gone  on  and  tends  to  increase 
more  and  more.  *  *  *  Seeing  this  state  of  things,  the 
writer  began  for  the  amusement  of  his  young  kinsmen  to 
recall  to  them  some  of  the  words  that  had  gone  out  of  use 
since  his  own  childhood  days;  then  he  began  to  make  notes 
of  them  from  memory,  from  old  books  and  newspapers  that 
fell  in  his  way  during  random  reading  for  amusement;  then 
from  the  early  records  of  the  courts  of  the  oldest  counties, 
where  the  depositions  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the  people 
and  inventories  of  their  goods  and  chattels  furnished  a  mine 
to  the  seeker.  *  *  *  What  had  been  begun  lightly  has 
been  continued  more  seriously,  until  an  abundance  of  ma- 
terial has  been  gathered.     Some,  in  fact,  may  think  that 
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too  many  words  have  been  kept;  but  it  is  better  to  have  too 
many  than  too  few,  so  that  each  one  may  find  which  is  of 
most  use  to  him  in  his  own  special  path.  Possibly  the  ma- 
terial has  not  been  as  well  used  as  might  have  been  if  it  had 
been  begun  in  a  more  serious  way,  and  carried  on,  as  it  might 
have  been,  by  making  exact  note  of  the  territory  and  date 
of  the  use  of  all  the  words;  but  they  have  all  been  used  in 
the  section  of  country  mentioned,  and  enough  examples  of 
their  use  retained  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  mean.  Old-fashioned  words,  and  words  used  in  a 
peculiar  way,  have  been  kept;  and  words  used  having  a  col- 
loquial, or  secondary  meaning,  with  examples  of  speech  to 
show  their  exact  meaning,  have  been  set  down." 

North  Carolina. — It  is  announced  that  Rev.  James 
Battle  Averitt  is  engaged  on  a  work  to  be  called  Plantation 
Scenes;  or,  Life  in  the  Old  South. 

The  Whitsett  Student,  published  at  Whitsett,  N.  C,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Whitsett  Institute,  makes  its  issue  for  April 
a  North  Carolina  literary  number. 

It  is  announced  that  Prof.  Kemp.  P.  Battle  will  prepare 
for  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  a  history  of  the  defunct  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Rev.  Levi  Branson,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  issued  the  first 
number  (June)  of  a  Branson  Magazine  of  Genealogies.  It  is 
announced  as  a  quarterly  and  will  deal  with  the  Branson 
family  in  Europe  and  America.  The  name  appears  in  vari- 
ous forms,  as  Brenson,  Brinson,  Bronson,  Brunson  and 
Brownson.  The  magazine  will  cost  25  cents  per  copy, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  portraits  (O,  pp.  28).  The  pres- 
ent issue  deals  largely  with  the  North  Carolina  branch. 

Judge  A.  C.  Avery,  who  undertook  a  few  years  ago  to 
write  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  Civil 
War  for  the  Atlanta  Publishing  Company  and  who  has  col- 
lected much  material  for  the  same,  has  been  compelled  by 
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business  engagements  to  give  up  the  work.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  the  more  as  Judge  Avery  has  had  thorough  train- 
ing, and  has  already  done  valuable  historical  work.  The 
task  has  now  been  undertaken  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill.  Profes- 
sor Hill  is  a  son  of  Gen.  D.  PI.  Hill. 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has  reproduced  in  photo  fac-simile 
in  an  edition  of  fifteen  copies  the  exceedingly  rare  number  of 
the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  May,  1861 
($5.00).  Of  the  original  but  two  copies  are  known.  This 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  the  Southern  college  magazines, 
having  been  first  issued  in  1844.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  series. 
The  number  here  reproduced  was  the  last  of  the  ante-bellum 
series,  the  publication  going  under  because  of  war,  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  of  the  suspension  being  indicated 
by  its  breaking  off  with  the  end  of  the  first  signature.  The 
number  is  of  value  in  itself,  as  it  contains  the  answers  of 
Governor  Swain  to  the  series  of  questions  propounded  by 
John  C.  Hamilton  on  the  financial  and  legal  history  of  the 
State. 

Prof.  Charles  Lee  Raper  has  completed  and  republished 
in  book  form  (Greensboro,  N.  C. :  Jos.  J.  Stone,  O,  pp.  245), 
his  history  of  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  which  has  been  running  in  the  College  Message,  of 
Greensboro,  since  last  September.  As  completed  the  work- 
is  divided  into  four  chapters,  treating  respectively:  The 
eighteenth  century  schools;  Schools  from  1800  to  1835; 
Defunct  schools  from  1835  to  J&97 ",  Schools  of  the  present. 
The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  denominational  colleges  and 
with  the  more  important  male  and  female  colleges  and 
schools  of  private  foundation.  The  work  as  it  stands  is  the 
fullest  and  most  valuable  treatment  which  the  subject  has 
yet  received.  The  conclusion,  which  contained,  so  we  un- 
derstand, some  rather  sharp  criticisms  on  the  administra- 
tive methods  of  these  colleges,  has  been  omitted. 

Miss  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  of  Salem,  N.  C.,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Forsyth  County,  North  Carolina  (Winston: 
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Stewart's  Printing  House,  1898,  D,  pp.  3  I.+132,  4  maps,  3 
ills.).  It  traces  the  settlement  of  the  Moravians  in  this  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  follows  the  development  of  their 
community  in  its  various  local  organizations.  The  civil  and 
war  history  of  the  county  are  then  traced  with  considerable 
detail  down  to  the  present.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the 
great  manufacturing  interests  which  are  to-day  making  this 
one  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  State.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  also  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  making  the 
modern  manufacturing  town  of  Winston  are  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers.  Salem  has  also  made  a  contribution 
indirectly  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  State  in  a  way  that 
is  worthy  of  mention,  for  it  was  here  that  Gottlieb  Shober 
erected  in  1789  the  second  paper  mill  in  the  State.  There 
is  a  good  index.  Miss  Fries  has  already  made  a  number  of 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  section,  including  that  of 
the  Salem  Female  Academy.  It  is  hoped  she  will  continue 
her  investigations.  It  was  announced  a  few  years  ago  that 
Bishop  Edward  Rondthaler  was  at  work  on  a  history  of  the 
Moravians,  whose  Southern  headquarters  are  at  Salem. 

The  Davidson  College  Historical  Association  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  called  Studies  in  His- 
tory. The  chief  editor  is  Prof.  T.  P.  Harrison,  and  the  as- 
sociation rejoices  in  a  friend  who  has  "offered  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  publication  of  papers"  produced  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  association  was  organized  April  26,  1897.  While 
the  name  of  its  organ  is  rather  vague,  its  object  is  definite 
enough — it  hopes  "to  preserve  local  history,  and  to  make 
some  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  neighboring  States."  The  number  at 
hand  (March)  is  well  printed  (O,  pp.  71)  and  has  both  por- 
traits and  illustrations.  Its  contents  are  "Origin  of  the 
Association,"  by  Prof.  T.  P.  Harrison;  "Was  Marshal  Ney 
in  America?"  by  F.  F.  Rowe;  "Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  and 
his  Autobiography,"  by  J.  G.  Ramsey,  M.  D.;  "Historical 
Department    Carolina    Woman's    Exposition;"    "Battle    of 
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Ramseur's  Mill,"  by  Gen.  R.  Barringer;  "Gen.  John  Steele," 
with  portrait,  by  E.  H.  Bean,  and  "Miscellaneous  Notes," 
after  the  style  of  our  own  Book  Notes,  by  E.  H.  Bean.  The 
article  on  Ney,  which  is  illustrated,  presents  new  materials, 
based  on  the  connection  of  Peter  Stuart  Ney  with  the  de- 
signing of  the  seal  of  Davidson  College  and  on  the  recent 
discovery  in  the  library  of  that  institution  of  a  life  of  Napo- 
leon annotated  in  his  hand.  This  material  gives  addi- 
tional evidence  to  the  interesting  theory  as  to  the  identity 
of  P.  S.  Ney  with  Marshal  Ney  presented  by  Rev.  James  A. 
Weston  in  his  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal 
Ney  (New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  1895,  O,  pp.  6+2I  + 
310,  25  ills.) 

South  Carolina. — The  trustees  of  Clemson  College,  to 
whom  belong  the  larger  part  of  the  correspondence  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  have  agreed  to  entrust  this  material  to  the 
American  Plistorical  Manuscripts  Commission  for  publica- 
tion in  the  next  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Professor  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  196  Bowen  street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  will  have  charge  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  earnest- 
ly requested  that  all  who  have  Calhoun  letters  or  unpub- 
lished material  relating  to  him  will  forward  the  manuscripts 
to  Professor  Jameson,  who  will  carefully  preserve  them  in 
a  fire-proof  building  until  finished  with  and  then  im- 
mediately returns  them.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  yet 
offered  for  throwing  light  on  Calhoun's  private  life  and  char- 
acter. Professor  Jameson  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  scientific  historical  students,  with  the  single 
editorial  aim  of  letting  the  original  documents  give  the  truth, 
uncolored  by  feeling. 

In  the  files  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  for  January  and 
February  of  this  year  is  a  discussion  of  the  charge  that  the 
Columbia  poet,  Henry  Timrod,  died  of  starvation.  Some 
valuable    fresh    testimony   is   brought   out   and   new  light 
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thrown  on  the  last  days  of  this  retiring  author.  There  is 
still  no  complete  edition  of  his  works,  although  one  has 
been  promised  for  some  time  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Ross,  of 
Auburn,  Ala. 

The  April  Cosmopolitan  has  an  article  by  L.  F.  I.  Parks 
entitled  "Successful  Tea  Growing  in  America,"  which  deals 
with  the  experiments  recently  made  near  Summerville,  S. 
C.  On  one  farm  there  was  grown  last  year  1,100  pounds 
and  the  output  the  present  season  is  expected  to  reach  2,000 
pounds.  The  average  production  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  China  and  almost  equal  to  those  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
It  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  eastern  States  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  West.  The  great  problem  seems  to 
be  the  cost  of  labor;  the  solutions  appear  in  a  better  grade 
of  tea  and  improved  machinery. 

Gkorgia. — Col.  R.  M.  Johnston  has  issued  through  Way 
&  Williams,  of  Chicago,  a  new  edition  of  his  PearceAmerson's 
Will,  which  appeared  as  a  novelette  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Wesley  Historical  Society  (English)  reproduced  in 
part  III.  of  its  Proceedings,  issued  in  March,  a  lac-simile 
from  a  pocket  manuscript  diary  kept  by  John  Wesley  during 
a  part  of  his  residence  in  Georgia.  The  entries  cover  the 
period  from  May  I,  1736,  to  February  11,  1837,  and  record 
the  doings  of  each  hour  of  the  day.  The  volume  from 
which  this  is  reproduced  has  recently  come  to  light  and  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thursfield  Smith,  J.  P.,  of  Whitechurch, 
England. 

Florida. — In  his  West  Florida  and  Its  Relation  to  the  His- 
torical Cartography  of  the  United  States  (Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898,  O,  pp.  59,  maps)  Prof.  Iienry 
E.  Chambers  reviews  the  history  of  the  three  West  Floridas 
and  shows  by  a  map  how  the  British,  Spanish  and  American^ 
territories  known  by  this  name  differed  from  each  other  in 
location  and  extent  and  the  resulting  confusion  found  in 
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most  American  histories  on  this  matter.  The  second  pan 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Livingston-Madison  theory 
of  West  Florida  acquirement.  There  is  a  West  Florida 
chronology  and  a  bibliography  (3  pp.)  of  printed  sources, 
made  up  largely  of  well  known  and  in  many  cases  secondary 
authorities.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  Carrollton,  Ala.,  has 
a  large  mass  of  manuscript  material  relating  to  this  interest- 
ing section,  drawn  from  the  State  Department  and  from  the 
correspondence  of  actors  in  its  history,  which  he  is  preparing 
for  publication,  and  without  which  no  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject can  be  of  permanent  value. 

Alabama. — Mr.  W.  L.  Martin  has  prepared  and  pub- 
lished through  the  Foote  &  Davies  Company,  of  Atlanta,  a 
Revised  Code  of  Alabama  in  two  volumes  (O,  pp.  17-1-1627 
and  10+576,  sheep  $7.50). 

Louisiana. — To  help  on  the  worthy  aim  of  erecting  a 
statue  in  New  Orleans  to  the  famous  ornithologist  Audubon, 
Mary  Fluker  Bradford  has  prepared  a  biographical  sketch 
of  his  life  (New  Orleans,  pp.  82,  $1). 

A  Louisiana  writer,  Junius  L.  Hempstead,  has  written 
After  Many  Days  (New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  D,  pp. 
360).  It  is  a  collection  of  some  thirty  stories,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

In  Charles  Patton  Dimitry's  interesting  Louisiana  Story 
in  Little  Chapters  (N.  O.  Picayune,  February  21,  1898),  it  is 
stated  that  the  first  male  teacher  in  Louisiana  was  sent  by 
Spain.  The  French  Ursuline  nuns  had  been  instructing  in 
the  province  several  years  previously. 

Mr.  Cieorge  W.  Cable  is  engaged  on  a  novel  which  will 
deal  with  the  residents  of  New  Orleans  as  soldiers  and 
refugees  during  the  Federal  occupation  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  has  another  story  ready  for  publication  treating  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic  in  that  city  in   1878. 
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Texas. — A  young  physician,  Edward  A.  Blount,  Nacog- 
doches, Texas,  has  privately  printed  a  volume  of  Poems 
(Cincinnati,  pp.  120). 

With  its  April  number  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association  completes  its  first  volume.  It  ex- 
tends to  317  octavo  pages  and  has  gathered  much  material 
of  value  for  the  history  of  that  State.  The  present  number 
contains  the  following  papers:  "Establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,"  by  Governor  O.  M.  Roberts;  "The  Real 
Saint  Denis,"  by  Lester  G.  Bugbee;  "The  Old  Mexican 
Fort  at  Velasco,"  by  Adele  B.  Looscan;  "Recollections  of 
Early  Schools,"  by  M.  M.  Kenney;  "Some  of  My  Early 
Experiences  in  Texas,"  by  Rosa  Kleberg. 

The  Gammel  Book  Company,  Austin,  Texas,  announces 
the  republication  of  the  complete  statute  law  of  Texas,  1822 
to  1897,  covering  the  Province  of  Texas,  State  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
in  ten  large  volumes,  to  be  sold  for  $100.  Of  these  volumes 
one  and  two  are  already  issued  and  seem  to  be  fully  up  to 
the  promise  of  the  announcement.  They  are  of  about  1,500 
pp.  each,  and  are  well  printed  from  clear  and  evidently  new 
type  and  bound  in  full  law  sheep.  The  magnitude  of  this 
undertaking  as  a  private  enterprise  almost  appalls  one  and 
the  possibility  of  its  successful  outcome  seems  extremely 
problematical.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  wholly  un- 
necessary expense  of  reprinting  at  great  cost  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  common  and  cheap  pamphlets,  such  as  the  recent 
laws  (since  1879),  and  such  as  almost  all  of  the  general  laws, 
even  back  to  the  times  of  the  Republic.  This  useless  re- 
printing- alone  makes  the  enterprise  cost  nearly  three  times 
the  sum  it  would  otherwise  cost  and  is  to  that  extent  a  dead 
loss  not  only  of  time  and  effort  but  of  money,  and  it  takes 
away  almost  all  hope  of  financial  success.  In  the  second 
place  there  is  already  on  the  market  a  complete  reprint  of 
the  general  laws,  1836-1876,  with  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
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law  prior  to  1836,  which  (in  three  large  8vo  vols.)  sells  for 
only  $18. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  very  rare  and  hitherto 
almost  unknown  documents  included  in  this  reprint,  the  in- 
clusion of  which  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  con- 
ducting the  publication.  These  are:  Austin's  Colonization 
Laws,  182 1 ;  Fredonia  Declaration  of  Independence  (Nacog- 
doches, 1827);  Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  (Saltillo, 
1827);  Colonization  Laws  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  (182^): 
Proclamation  of  General  Convention  at  San  Filipe  (Brazoria, 
1832);  Goliad  Declaration  of  Independence  (1835);  Journal 
of  Convention  at  Washington  (1836);  but  these  are  all  in- 
cluded in  volume  one,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
printed  them  separately,  as  they  are  not  worth  the  $100 
asked  for  the  ten  volumes  to  any  historical  student  and  have 
no  value  to  the  legal  profession.  A  very  great  defect  of  the 
whole  work  is  that  the  reprints  are  wholly  unauthenticated. 
They  are  certain  to  contain  many  errors  from  proof-reading 
and  composition,  and  this  risk  of  error  is  wholly  unremedied 
cither  by  errata  or  certificate  of  "true  copy."  It  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  have  made  a  photo  fae-simile  reprint,  even  at 
an  increase  in  cost. 

Tennessee. — A  new  edition  of  a  collection  of  Governor 
Robert  Taylor's  lectures  has  been  published  (Nashville, 
Tenn.:  DeLong,  Rice  &  Co.,  pp.  204). 

Judge  A.  W.  Stovall,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  has  just  published 
The  Life,  Lectures  and  Poetry  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Osborne,  one  of  the 
famous  orators  of  Tennessee. 

A  history  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  held 
at  Nashville  last  year,  will  be  issued  during  the  summer  by 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Herman  Justi,  all  of  Nashville. 

The  Cumberland  Mountains  furnished  the  scenes  and 
characters  for  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott's  Durkct  S 'ferret,  which 
after  running  as  a  serial  in  a  popular  magazine  has  been  is- 
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sued  in  book  form  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  pp.  222, 
$1.25). 

The  series  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  Tennessee  Ex- 
position on  "Presbyterianism  Day"  have  been  published  un- 
der the  title  Pioneer  Presbyterianism  in  Tennessee  (Richmond, 
Va.:  The  Presby.  Com.  of  Pub.  [1898],  D,  pp.  83,  cloth  60c). 

The  weekly  Pulaski  (Tenn.)  Citizen  for  April  21,  1898,  has 
an  example  of  good  local  historical  work  in  the  sketch,  of 
"Mount  Moriah,"  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  from 
its  organization  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  down  to 
the  present. 

The  American  Historical  Magazine  (Nashville,  Tenn.)  for 
April  has  the  following  articles  on  the  history  of  Tennessee 
and  other  Southern  States:  "The  Watauga  Association," 
by  A.  V.  Goodpasture;  "Revolutionary  and  Military  Pen- 
sioners" in  Tennessee  in  1840;  "Original  Portraits  of  Wash- 
ington," by  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thruston;  "The  Beginnings  of 
Maury  County,  Tenn.,"  by  Flournoy  Rivers;  "A  Proclama- 
tion by  William  G.  Brownlow,  Governor  of  Tennessee;" 
"Major  Charles  Robertson  and  Some  of  his  Descendants," 
by  J.  C.  Moreland;  "The  N.  C.  Society  of  the  Cincinnati," 
by  Maj.  Charles  L.  Davis;  notes  and  queries,  editorial  notes. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  began  in  January  to  issue  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Record  (O,  pp.  66,  ills.).  The  Record 
will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  institution,  will  print  abstracts 
of  theses  and  of  papers  presented  before  the  various  societies 
and  collect  materials  for  the  history  of  education  in  the 
South.  The  present  number  contains:  "Culture  studies  in 
scientific  and  engineering  courses,"  an  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dabney;  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  university 
for  the  year;  an  account  of  the  ninetieth  annual  commence- 
ment; report  on  university  exhibit  at  the  centennial;  reports 
on  the  meeting  of  the  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  South,  on  entrance  requirements  in  English, 
etc.  The  university  has  also  issued  No.  3  (October,  1897) 
of  The   University  Scientific  Magazine.     Besides  numerous 
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technical  articles,  it  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Wait  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Prof.  J.  B.  Henne- 
man. 

Kentucky. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (February  6, 
1898)  contains  a  sketch  of  Austin  Gallaher,  the  only  surviv- 
ing playmate  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Gallaher  is  now 
over  ninety  and  lives  bedridden  in  an  obscure  part  of  Larue 
county,  Ky. 

The  war  is  responsible  for  the  temporary  suppression  of 
a  volume  of  verse  by  a  Kentucky  bard,  Robert  Burns  Wil- 
son, entitled  The  Shadows  of  the  Trees  (New  York:  R.  H. 
Russell).  It  was  feared  that  in  the  noise  and  heat  of  con- 
flict these  gentle  sentiments  would  fall  unheeded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  put  of!  the  publication  until  more  propitious 
times.  But  another  Kentucky  poet  was  undeterred  by  the 
smoke  and  fury  of  the  onset,  and  hence  we  have  Mr.  Madison 
Cawein's  Shapes  and  Shadows  (New  York:  R.  H.  Russell, 
$1.25).  Mr.  Cawein  sings  mainly  of  the  eternal  passion, 
love,  as  far  from  the  war  spirit  as  one  can  imagine. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  development  of  historical  study 
in  the  South  when  we  see  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  1796- 
1892;  by  the  Altar  Guild  (for  sale  by  the  Transylvania  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky.).  It  is  chiefly  the  work  of  two  young 
women,  Miss  Mary  Didlake,  assistant  in  English  at  the  State 
College;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  King,  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lexington.  They  have  given  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  church,  but  really  a  history  of  the  Episco- 
palians in  Kentucky.  They  have  laboriously  gone  through 
the  church  records,  looked  over  files  of  newspapers,  gathered 
personal  reminiscences,  and  made  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able study.  The  volume  is  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound  in  ecclesiastical  colors,  purple  and  gold. 

Among  the  best  of  the  Southern  historical  associations  is 
the  Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  President,  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett.    Actuated  by  high  ideals 
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of  historical  study,  they  are  doing  the  most  valuable  work 
in  making  permanent  additions  to  the  realm  of  knowl- 
edge. One  of  their  purposes  is  to  render  available  for  stu- 
dents the  journals  of  Kentucky  pioneers  as  one  of  the  clear- 
est mediums  for  seeing  the  "goodly  land,  wild,  grand  and 
beautiful  in  its  state  of  nature."  Number  thirteen  of  their 
publications  lately  issued  consists  of  First  Explorations  of 
Kentucky,  Journals  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  1750,  and  Christo- 
pher Gist,  17 51  (Louisville,  Ky.:  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  F., 
pp.  256,  $3,  ills,  and  index).  The  volume,  which  is  sump- 
tuously printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  wide  margins,  is  edited 
by  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  with  a  preface  by  the  President  of 
the  Club.  The  notes  are  very  full  and  accurate.  Colonel 
Johnston  was  at  special  pains  to  travel  over  part  of  the 
paths  of  these  explorers  in  order  to  settle  obscure  or  dis- 
puted points.  Dr.  Walker's  Journal  appears  entire  for  the 
first  time,  the  edition  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Rives  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1888,  D,  pp.  69),  having  omitted  the  sheets 
of  the  diary  for  some  twenty  days.  The  record  of  Christo- 
pher Gist  was  given  to  the  public  more  than  a  hundred  years 
back,  and  again  in  1893  by  Judge  William  M.  Dar- 
lington, in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  Colonel  Johnston's  in- 
vestigations have  greatly  increased  its  usefulness  and  au- 
thority by  his  correct  interpretation  of  "some  parts  of  the 
route  pursued."  With  painstaking  care  Colonel  Johnston 
furnishes  a  sketch,  with  some  genealogical  information,  of 
each  of  these  early  travelers  in  the  Kentucky  wilderness. 

New  Mexico. — In  The  Enchanted  Bnrro  (Way  &  Wil- 
liams), Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis  has  given  a  series  of  stories 
of  New  Mexico  and  South  America. 


NOTES.  AND  QUERIES. 

Pok. — R.  W.  Albright,  of  Fort  Madison,  la.,  claims  to 
have  the  gold  watch  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  came  into  his 
possession  as  security  given  by  the  poet  for  some  of  his 
numerous  loans. 

War  Claims. — The  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  received  $288,000  in  full  set- 
tlement of  its  claims  for  property  used  and  damaged  in  the 
Civil  War. 

John  Adriancl. — John  Adriance,  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  history  of  Texas,  is  living  quietly 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years  in  a  modest  home  at  the  old  town 
of  Columbus,  the  first  capital  of  the  State.  At  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  Adriance  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  and  conducted  Santa  Anna  to  that  officer  at  the 
surrender  of  the  Mexican  Army. 

Walthall. — Gen.  Edward  Cary  Walthall, a  vice-presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  and  United  States  Senator,  died  in 
Washington,  April  21,  1898.  He  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  April  4,  183 1 ;  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Missis- 
sippi; entered  the  Confederate  service  as  lieutenant,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  ability  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  hav- 
ing saved  Hood's  defeated  army  from  destruction  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge  and  again  at  Franklin.  He  entered  the  Senate 
in  1885,  and  remained  by  successive  elections  until  his 
death. 

Trescot. — The  Hon.  William  Henry  Trescot,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  State  Department  in  Washington 
and  a  leading  American  diplomatist,  died  at  Pendleton,  S. 
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C,  May  4th.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  was  acting  Sec- 
retary of  vState  of  the  United  States  under  President  Buch- 
anan. He  resigned  this  and  went  South  during  the  war; 
after  the  war  he  was  charged  with  numerous  important 
missions  for  the  Government;  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  historical  monographs  and  wrote  much  on  diplomacy  and 
international  law. 

Geneva  County,  Alabama,  Court  House  Burned. — 
On  March  18th,  last,  the  court  house  of  Geneva  county, 
Alabama,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be 
of  incendiary  origin;  All  records,  except  those  of  the 
Sheriff's  office,  together  with  all  county  property,  were  de- 
stroyed. This  county,  established  December  26,  1868,  lies 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  adjoining  Florida. 

Coeein  Homestead. — A  substantial  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  to  preserve  the  Levi  Coffin  homestead  at  Foun- 
tain City  (formerly  Newport),  Ind.  This  house  was  the 
most  important  underground  railway  station  in  that  State 
in  the  years  just  preceding  the  war. 

GieeiES  Monument. — There  was  unveiled  on  the  Guil- 
ford Battle  Ground  on  May  6,  1898,  a  cenotaph  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Gillies  the  bugler  boy  of  Lee's  Legion,  who  was  slain 
by  Tarleton's  dragoons  near  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  February 
12,  1781,  while  Greene  was  on  his  retreat  before  Cornwaflis 
toward  Virginia.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  literary 
societies  and  alumni  of  Oak  Ridgfe  Institute,  and  cost  about 
$250. 


ifc> 


Confederate  Monument  at  Fredericksburg. — The 
monument  to  commemorate  the  valor  of  the  Confederates 
who  died  in  battle  on  the  fields  surrounding  Fredericksburg, 
and  which  was  erected  by  the  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad    Company,  has    been    completed.     It    is    built  of 
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rough  granite,  and  is  in  shape  a  pyramid.  It  is  located  about 
three  miles  below  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  and  a  few 
yards  from  the  railroad,  on  an  acre  of  land  donated  by  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Pratt. 

Essex  County,  Va.,  Portraits. — W.  B.  Matthews, 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  presented  to  the  county  of 
Essex,  Va.,  four  portraits,  one  of  himself,  and  one  each  of  his 
father,  and  the  two  Lees,  father  and  son,  who  for  one  hun- 
dred years  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  court.  The  por- 
traits have  been  placed  en  the  walls  of  the  court  house  along 
with  those  of  other  officials. 

Bronze  Statues  by  Bartholdi  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette. — Frederick  Auguste  Bartholdi  has  completed 
a  bronze  statue  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  it  is  now 
in  New  York.  It  was  designed  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
Broadway  Rouss,  who  has  presented  it  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  figure  of  Washington  is  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
that  of  Lafayette  is  several  inches  less.  It  represents  Lafay- 
ette bringing  to  Washington  the  good  news  that  France  has 
sent  help  to  the  American  patriots.  Lafayette  stands  with 
one  foot  forward,  grasping  with  his  right  hand  the  hand 
of  Washington,  while  in  his  left  are  the  falling  folds  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  supported  by  the  flag  of  France.  The 
statue  will  rest  on  a  granite  base,  the  whole  to  be  thirty-five 
feet  in  height.  The  Municipal  Art  Commission  is  to  select 
the  site. 

Memoriae  to  Jefferson  Davis. — On  April  17,  1898,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  the  first  memorial  ever 
erected  to  the  only  President  of  the  Confederacy,  was  un- 
veiled with  simple  ceremonies.  This  memorial,  the  design 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Wilson,  is  a  window  of  transparent  mosaic 
glass,  portraying  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  announcement  of 
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truths  of  Christianity  to  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  tablet  bears  the  inscription: 

"To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Born  June  3,  1808.  Died  De- 
cember 6,  1889." 

The  text  for  the  lower  half  of  the  window  is :  "This  man 
doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds."  That  for  the 
upper  part  is:  "Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that 
God  may  know  mine  integrity."  The  regular  morning  ser- 
vice was  said,  with  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
H.  Dame,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
present  with  members  of  her  family,  and  with  Col.  J.  M. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Burton  N.  Harrison,  who  escorted  Mrs. 
Davis  South  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  in  1865. 

Southern  Text  Books.— In  an  open  letter  to  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  Mr.  William  C.  Chase  presents  a  solution  of  the 
school  book  problem.  He  says  in  part:  "The  South  is,  to  all 
purposes,  in  a  school  book  bondage,  and  has  been  for  many 
years.  Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
South  than  the  proper  education  of  her  children.  The  South 
expends  about  $25,000,000  per  year  in  maintaining  about 
60,000  free  schools  for  her  5,000,000  pupils.  The  consump- 
tion of  books  is  essentially  large,  and  the  profits  have  been 
out  of  all  reason — the  price  of  school  books  fixed  by  the 
monopoly  is  extortionate;  besides  this,  other  practices  pre- 
vail that  are  scandalous.  All  this  is  independent  of  the 
wretched  contents  of  the  books.  Altogether  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  a  mockery.  The  only  possible  relief  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Southern  School  Book  Association,  which  is  now 
in  progress.  This  Association,  while  in  part  sentimental,  is 
severely  practical;  and  will  conduct  the  commerce  of  this 
great  undertaking  upon  business  principles,  under  strong, 
experienced  management."  The  Association  will  have 
some  books  ready  by  summer,  and  has  offices  in  the  pnnci- 
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pal  cities  of  the  South.    Its  general  offices  are  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Kentucky  Organized. — On 
December  n,  1897,  John  Slaughter  Long,  James  Milton 
Bourne,  John  Chapin  Strother,  Mary  Rogers  Clay,  Idelle 
Keyes,  and  Peyton  Neale  Clarke  met  in  the  Columbia 
Building,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  with  Peyton  Neale  Clarke 
acting  as  Chairman  and  James  Milton  Bourne  Secretary, 
organized  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Kentucky.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  investigation,  collection  and  preservation 
of  anything  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Kentucky  and  Ken- 
tuckians,  and  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  of  its 
members  by  affording  an  opportunity  for  interchange  of  in- 
formation and  accumulation  and  publication  of  scientific, 
historical,  biographical  and  genealogical  data.  On  the  18th 
of  December  another  meeting  was  held  by  the  same  persons, 
and  Paul  Cain,  Susanna  Thornton  Green,  James  William 
Hopper,  and  Henry  Clay  Anderson,  who  confirmed  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  and  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  for  the  year  1898:  J.  Stoddard  Johnston, 
President;  Peyton  Neale  Clarke,  Vice-President;  Mary 
Rogers  Clay,  Secretary;  John  Chaplin  Strother,  Treasurer; 
James  Milton  Bourne,  Custodian.  Membership  is  to  be 
current,  corresponding,  life  and  honorary.  An  annual 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Louisville  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January  in  each  year. 

World's  Conventiqn  of  Huguenots. — During  Easter 
week  in  April,  1898,  there  was  celebrated  in  New  York  City 
the  tri-centenary  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  participated  in  by 
the  American,  English,  Dutch  and  French  Societies.  A 
number  of  papers  were  offered,  a  part  of  them  dealing  with 
different  features  and  results  of  the  Edict  promulgated  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France  in  April,  1598,  and  others  describing 
the  social  and  literary  activities  of  the  Huguenots  in  their 
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various  and  now  widely-scattered  homes.  The  delegates 
were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  members  at  the 
close  united  in  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  when  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Frederic  J.  De  Peyster, 
Rev.  Dr.  Vandewater,  A.  Giraud  Browning,  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Baird,  and  William  E.  Dodge. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  was  formed  in  New 
York  City  in  the  spring  of  1883  by  some  fifty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  now  numbers  about 
300.  There  have  been  only  three  presidents,  John  Jay, 
Henry  G.  Marquand  and  the  present  one,  Frederic  J.  De 
Peyster.  A  series  of  Transactions  has  been  published, 
giving  the  history  of  French  Protestants  since  the  memor- 
able epoch  of  three  centuries  ago.  In  conjunction  with  this 
central  organization  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  formed  several  years  ago,  which  also  prints  its 
records. 

Mississippi  Centennial. — The  centennial  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  by  act  of  Congress,  April 
8,  1798,  was  celebrated  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  April  8,  1898,  by 
citizens  of  Oxford  and  members  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. Short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Leavell,  Prof. 
Lipscombe,  Dr.  Deupree  and  Dr.  Jones.  Afterwards  Dr.  F. 
L.  Riley,  professor  of  history  in  the  University,  organized 
an  auxiliary  historical  society,  with  thirty  members.  To 
this  body  a  paper  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Riley,  which  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  new  organization.  He  thought  that 
the  most  fitting  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  Missis- 
sippi as  a  Territory  in  1798  was  the  organization  of  local 
historical  societies  in  the  various  intellectual  centers  of  the 
State.  The  affiliation  of  all  these  bodies  with  the  State  His- 
torical Society  would  be  the  best  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  research,  publication  of  papers  and  preservation  of 
results.  The  central  society  had  already  provided  for  this 
combination  in  the  following  resolutions: 
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1.  That  all  patriotic  and  historical  organizations  in  the  State  includ- 
ing local  historical  societies,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Department  of  Mississippi  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  may,  by  a  resolution  duly 
passed  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  be- 
come affiliated  with  said  society  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing 
therefrom.  Any  such  auxiliary  society  shall  be  a  member  and  en- 
titled to  one  vote  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  said  State  Historical 
Society. 

2.  That  any  such  auxiliary  society  may,  by  the  first  of  December 
annually,  make  a  report  of  its  work  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  which,  or  portions,  or  a  synopsis  thereof,  may 
be  included  in  the  publication  of  the  State  society,  and  upon  appli- 
cation of  an  auxiliary  society,  the  State  society  may  become  custo- 
dian  of  the  records  of  such  auxiliary. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  the  society  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  such  auxiliary  societies  as  make  annual  reports  as  provided 
above. 

Dr.  Riley  suggested  a  number  of  topics  likely  to  be  fruitful 
for  local  investigators:  Antiquities,  early  settlements, 
biography,  groups  of  foreign  settlers,  military  history, 
political  history,  religious  and  social  history,  educational 
history,  industrial  and  commercial  development,  Tory  in- 
fluences, railways,  newspapers,  contents  of  early  libraries, 
reconstruction. 
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LITERARY  ESTIMATE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

LITERARY  ESTIMATE. 

By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

The  literary  "experiences"  of  Colonel  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  seem  to  weaken  the  theory  that  a  writer's  creative 
force  lessens  year  by  year  in  the  afternoon  of  life.  They  in- 
dicate that  genius  has  its  own  magnetic  laws,  defying  the 
gravitation  of  age,  the  pull  of  time.  His  earliest  productions 
as  a  story-teller  were  not  collected  in  book  form  until  he 
was  past  sixty — the  famous  "Dukesborough  Tales,"  recog- 
nized at  once  as  the  handiwork  of  a  most  original  draftsman 
and  humorist,  adding  a  new  field  of  character-painting  to  the 
range  of  American  fiction.  Striking  as  these  were,  it  is 
confessed,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  very  latest  of 
Colonel  Johnston's  harvests  from  the  same  field — "Old 
Times  in  Middle  Georgia" — though  issued  only  last  season 
and  in  the  author's  seventy-fifth  year,  is  the  best  of  all  his 
volumes: — the  tenderest,  the  quaintest,  and  the  most  zestful 
in  temper  and  execution. 

It  may  be,  then,  a  truer  theory  that  to  some  of  those  who 
have  the  artist's  gift  is  allotted  a  certain  store  of  productive 
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resources  for  development  at  one  time  or  another;  and  that 
if  they  begin  to  produce  late  in  life,  they  can  go  on  until 
the  allotment  is  exhausted.  Colonel  Johnston  certainly  has 
the  advantage  of  not  wasting  any  of  his  energy  in  the  crude 
output  of  a  formative  period.  It  was  as  if  an  orchard  tree 
kA  fine  old-fashioned  stock  had  borne  no  fruit  until  well  past 
its  noon  of  life;  and  then,  in  full  vigor,  had  suddenly  and  joy- 
ously yielded  a  wealth  of  apples,  as  mellow  as  pippins,  and 
with  the  tang  of  Roxbury  russets,  which  are  all  the  better 
for  being  long  kept. 

There  must,  of  course,  have  been  years  of  growth  and  ex- 
perience behind  Colonel  Johnston's  lightly  won  success  at 
first  effort.  He  could  have  achieved  it  long  before,  had  he 
followed  Burns'  advice  to  "tak'  a  thought."  The  uncon- 
scious working  of  genius  goes  on  in  spite  of  itself.  The 
Georgia  novelist's  earlier  aims  and  usages  were  not  liter- 
ary, but  forensic  and  scholarly.  He  just  escaped  a  seat  on 
the  bench:  if  he  had  assumed  it,  "How  sweet  an  Ovid"  had 
been  lost.  Speaking  of  the  critical  period  in  his  life,  he, 
himself,  says,  "I  turned  author."  Incidentally,  then,  Colonel 
Johnston  was  a  lawyer  and  an  educator,  until  chance  revealed 
to  him  that  essentially  he  is  a  teller  of  stories. 

The  "Dukesborough  Tales"  were  simply  the  overflow  of 
a  full  heart  given  gratuitously  to  the  Southern  Magazine, 
Baltimore,  without  realization  of  their  obvious  literary  or 
pecuniary  value.  To  his  genial  soul,  that  provincial  life 
of  Middle  Georgia  was  an  open  book,  rich  in  humor,  in 
homely  refinement,  in  pathos,  and  in  all  that  unspeakable 
charm  that  lived  and  died  with  the  Old  South;  and  the  book 
suffered  no  translation  at  his  hands:  it  was  simply  recorded 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  and  the  unconscious  skill  of  a 
scholar.  He  had  no  thought  of  art  in  its  production;  but 
nature  is  always  the  perfection  of  art, and  the  historian  of  that 
fateful  and  fated  town  of  Dukesborough  is  justly  recognized 
as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  fiction  and  the  dean  of  South- 
ern men  of  letters. 
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It  is  due  to  this  absence  of  literary  consciousness  or  in- 
tention that  Colonel  Johnston's  work  defies  ordinary  tests  of 
criticism,  as  a  grove  of  Georgia  pines  defies  the  tests  of 
architecture.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  inimitable  stories; 
for,  although  his  studies  of  a  social,  literary,  and  biographical 
nature  give  welcome  expression  to  the  scholar  and  the  man, 
yet  his  readers  are  always  impatient  for  another  story.  So 
congenial  a  friend,  so  boon  a  companion,  can  ill  be  spared 
to  subserve  uses  in  which  others  are  his  peers.  It  is  only 
when  the  Colonel  plays  host,  and,  taking  the  reader  by  the 
hand,  introduces  him  in  simple,  courtly  fashion  to  the  choice 
spirits  about  his  fire-place;  it  is  only  when  we  are  breathing 
the  Georgia  air,  and  living  within  traveling  distance  of 
"Augusty,"  that  Mecca  of  all  true  Georgians  of  the  old  days, 
that  we  find  our  author  at  his  best  and  dearest.  Then  we 
love  to  sit  with  him,  pipe  and  julep  at  hand,  and  listen  to 
idyl  after  idyl  of  that  charmed  region,  untouched  by  the 
inexorable  hand  of  progress.  Here,  in  ante-railway  seclu- 
sion, we  find  country  manners,  which,  however  eccentric, 
betray  the  same  essential  refinement  that  so  endeared  to  us 
the  gentle  habitants  of  "Cranford."  These  Georgia  folk — 
they,  too,  are  landed  gentry;  "small",  it  may  be,  but  suf- 
ficient to  their  own  dignity.  The  annalist  has  exquisitely 
relieved  the  people  of  his  own  soil  from  the  stigma  of 
loutishness,  imprinted  by  less  sensitive  earlier  chroniclers. 
He  has  read  them  by  the  light  of  his  own  nature. 

Such  characters  as  Mr.  Pate  of  the  even  temper,  opposing 
his  perfection  to  the  very  ravages  of  time;  as  "P'ninny"  of 
the  several  husbands  and  the  consequent  "shadowy  foes"; 
as  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  the  parent  of  those  wonderful  twins, 
Romerlus  and  Remerlus;  as  Uncle  Billy  Downs,  the  sweet  of 
heart;  and  that  excellent  wife  and  mother,  Mrs.  Fortner, 
rebelling  at  last  against  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Apostle  Paul: — these  men  and  women  and  their  neighbors 
are  not  compact  alone  of  paper  and  printer's  ink.     Whether 
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creations  of  Col.  Johnston's  brain  or  drawn  from  real  life, 
they  do  live  and  grow.  They  refuse  often  and  again  to  con- 
form to  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  as  if,  when  heredity  and 
environment  combined  to  thwart  the  plan  of  their  creator, 
he  recognized  the  inevitable  and  yielded  to  nature. 

Thus  in  a  field  as  fertile  as  unique,  Colonel  Johnston,  with 
inherent  perception  of  thing's  animate  and  inanimate,  has 
founded  almost  unconsciously  the  school  of  fiction  of  which 
he  is  the  best  representative. 

His  English  style  is  that  of  the  true  humorist,  whose  ex- 
pression of  both  the  pathetic  and  the  comic  sides  of  life  move 
us  often  to  weep,  yet  always  to  smile  through  our  tears. 
Simple,  direct,  unadorned,  it  befits  its  subject,  and  has  the 
inviduality  of  its  author.  When  to  its  stress  is  added  the 
charm  of  Colonel  Johnston's  own  voice,  as  he  renders,  with 
mellifluous  Southern  cadence,  such  a  piece  as  "Mr.  Pate's 
Only  Infirmity",  his  hearers  perceive  that  those  who  listened 
to  the  recounters  and  rhapsodists  of  old  had  certain  advan- 
tages, which  our  sophisticated  age,  in  gaining  the  art  of 
printing,  has  contemned  too  lightly. 
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Georgia    Sketches.     By    an    Old    Man.     Augusta,    Ga. 

1864.     1. 
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Of  these  the  only  one  written  before  the  war  was  the  Goosepond 
school.  This  was  published  in  December  1857  (or  Jan.  1858?)  in  Por- 
ter's Spirit  oj  the  Times  and  widely  reprinted  in  the  Georgia  papers. 
Judge  Mike's  court  and  Mr.  Bill  Williams  were  written  during  the 
war. 

Dukesboro  tales.  By  Philemon  Perch.  Baltimore.  1871. 
Sq.  D.    2. 

For  contents  see  next  entry. 

Dnkesborough  Tales  |  by  |  Philemon  Perch.  |  Second  En- 
larged Edition.  I  Baltimore:  |  Turnbull  Brothers.  |  1874.     3. 

_  D.  pp.  41.  +  1-232  -f-  1-98.  From  the  same  plates  as  the  first  edi- 
tion. The  difference  of  the  two  editions  is  that  the  story  •'  Old 
friends  and  new  "  is  bound  in  at  the  end  of  this  edition  with  a  sepa- 
rate pagination,  but  no  separate  t.  p. 

Contents  :  The  Goosepond  school  pp.  1-35  published  also  in  Nezv 
Eclectic  (Baltimore),  vol.  v  (July-Dec.  1869,  pp.  560-571,  653-666)  ; 
Judge  Mike's  court,  36-74  (in  New  Eclectic,  vi.  12-27,  147-161)  ; 
How  Mr.  Bill  Williams  took  the  responsibility,  75-96  (in  New  Eclec- 
tic, vi.  296-312) ;  The  pursuit  of  Mr.  Adiel  Slack,  97-132  (in  New 
Eclectic,  vi.  403-416,  535-549)  ;  The  early  majority  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts,  133-144  (in  New  Eclectic,  vi.  689-697)  ;  The  organ  grinder, 
I45~I5.9  (in  Nezu  Eclectic,  vii.  39-50)  ;  Mr.  Williamson  Slippey 
and  his  salt,  160-176  (in  New  Eclectic,  vii.  415-427)  ;  Investiga- 
tions concerning  Mr.  Jonas  Lively,  177-232  (iu  Southern  Magazine, 
successor  to  the  Nezv  Eclectic,  i.  Baltimore,  Jan. -June,  187 1,  pp. 
565-5S0,  701-715)  ;  Old  friends  and  new,  1-9S  (in  Southern  Magazine, 
iii.  183-1SS,  321-330,  460-466,  569-5S4,  664-676,   iv.  1-10,  129-146). 

Dnkesborough  Tales.  By  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1883.  O.  pp.  92.  4  il- 
lustrations.    4. 

Forms  No.  290  of  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library,  and  was 
issued  Jan.  12,  1883.     Edition  12000. 

CONTENTS:  The  Goosepond  school,  3-10;  Judge  Mike's  court, 
10-1S  ;  How  Mr.  Bill  Williams  took  the  responsibility,  18-22;  The 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Adiel  Slack,  23-29  ;  The  early  majority  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts,  30-32  ;  The  organ  grinder,  32-36  ;  Mr.  Williamson  Slippey 
and  his  salt,  35-3S ;  Investigations  concerning  Mr.  Jonas  Lively,  38- 
48  ;  Old  friends  and  new,  49-67  ;  Mr.  Ncelus  Peeler's  conditions,  68- 
72  (in  Scridner's  Magazine  (O.  S.),  June,  1S79,  xviii.  256-267,  1 
ill.)  ;  The  expensive  treat  of  Colonel  Moses  Grice,  72-75  (iu  Scrib- 
nev's  Magazine,  Jan.,  18S1,  xxi.  370-376) ;  Puss  Tanner's  defence, 
75-81  (iu  Harper's,  Feb.,  18S1,  lxii.  433-438);  The  Beazely  twins, 
81-85  (in  Harper's,  May,  1SS1,  lxii.  879-88S,  2  ills.)  ;  The  various 
languages  of  Billy  Moon  S5-86  (in  Harper's,  Aug.,  1881,  lxiii.  395- 
399);  The  Jonce  Trammell  compromise,  S7-89  (in  Harper's,  Jan., 
1SS2,  lxiv.  239-246,  1  ill.)  ;  King  William  and  his  armies,  S9-92  (in 
Harper's,  June,  1882,  lxv.  47-55,  1  ill.). 
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Old  Mark  Langston  |  A  Tale  of  Duke's  Creek  |  by  Rich- 
ard Malcolm  Johnston  |  New  York  |  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square  |   [1883]      5. 

vS.  pp.  33S.     Never  published  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Absalom  Billingslea  |  and  |  other  Georgia  folk  |  by  | 
Richard  M.  Johnston  |  author  of  "Old  ]\iark  Langston," 
"Dukesborough  tales,"  etc.  |  with  illustrations  |  New  York  | 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square  |  1888.     6. 

S.  pp.  viii  +  414  ;  30  illustrations. 

Contents  :  A  critical  accident  to  Mr.  Absalom  Billingslea,  1-30 
{Harper's  Weekly);  The  brief  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Iverson  Blount, 
31-38  {Century,  Sept.  18S4,  xxviii,  67S-687);  Rev.  Rainford  Gunu  and 
the  Arab  chief,  59-73  ;  Martha  Reid's  lovers,  74-110  {Harper's,  Jan. 
1S87,  Ixxiv,  219-234,  6  ills.);  The  suicidal  tendencies  of  Mr.  Ephro- 
ditus  Twilley,  111-132  ;  Dr  Hinsou's degree,  133-144  (McClure's  Syn- 
dicate (?)  );  The  meditations  of  Mr.  Archie  Kittrell,  145-186  ;  The 
rivalries  of  Mr.  Toby  Gillam,  1S7-223  {Harper's,  March  18S7,  lxxiv, 
537-552,  4  ills.);  The  hotel  experience  of  Mr.  Pink  Fluker,  224-242 
{Century,  June  1886,  xxxii,  278-284,  4  ills.);  The  Wimpy  adoptions  ; 
243-277  {Century,  Jan.  1890,  xxxiii,  436-447,  4  ills.);  The  Stubble- 
field  contingents,  248-309,  [Harper's  Apr.  18S7,  lxxiv,  727-73S,  3  ills.); 
Historic  doubts  of  Riley  Hood,  310-321;  Mr.  Thomas  Chiver's  boarder, 
322-382,  {Catholic  World,  March  and  April  18S7,  xliv,  756-77S  and 
xlv,  20-41);  Moll  and  Virgil,  383-414  {Ilarper's,  Sept.  1SS7,  lxxv, 
5S3-592,  1  ill.). 

Ogeechee  cross-firings  |  A  Novel  |  By  R.  M.  Johnston  | 

author    of  |  "Mr.    Absalom    Billingslea,"    "Dukesborough 

tales"  I  "Old  Mark  Langston,"  etc.  |   [3  lines  quotation]  | 

Illustrated  |  New    York  |  Harper    &    Brothers,     Franklin 

Square  |  1889.     7. 

0.  pp.  3I.  4"  T49  '>  9  illustrations,  No.  656  of  Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library. 

First  appeared  in  Harper's,  April,  1S89,  lxxviii,  887-924. 

The  Primes  |  and  their  neighbors  |  ten  tales  of  middle 
Georgia  |  by  |  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  |  author  of  Widow 
Guthrie,  Dukesborough  tales,  |  Mark  Langston,  etc.  |  with 
illustrations  |  by  E.  W.  Kemble,  A.  B.  Frost,  and  others  j 
[4  lines  quotation]  |  New  York  |  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany I  1 89 1.     8. 

D.  pp.  310.     20  illustrations. 
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Contents  :  The  durance  of  Mr.  Dickerson  Prime,  9-39  (now  hrst 
published)  ;  The  combustion  of  Jim  Rakestraw,  31-51  {Cosmopoli- 
tan, March,  1887,  iii.,  34-38)  ;  The  self  protection  of  Mr.  Littlebury 
Roach,  52-79  {Ceuturv,  March,  1890,  xxxix,  743-753,  3  ills.)  ;The 
humors  of  Jacky  Bundle,  80-99  {Harper'' s  Weekly)  ;  The  experiment 
of  Miss  Sallie  Cash,  100-135  {Century,  xxxvi.,  547)  ;  Travis  and 
Major  Jonathan  Wilby,  136-160  {{Century,  May,  1S90,  xl.,  125-134,  3 
ills.)  ;  New  discipline  at  Rock  Spring,  161-179  {Harper's  Bazar)  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Pate  and  his  people,  1S0-209  (Cosmopolitan,  Feb.,  1S90, 
viii.  491-504,  4  ills.)  ;  Mr.  Gibble  Holt's  ducks,  210-214  {Harper 's, 
Dec.  1890,  lxxxii.,  131-137,  1  ill.)  ;  The  pursuit  of  the  Marty ns,  225- 
310  {Cosmopolitan,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1S90,  x.  81-98,  227-246,  8  ills.). 

Mr.   Billy  Downs  |  and  his   likes  |  by  |  Richard   Malcolm 

Johnston  |  New  York  |  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.  |  1892.     9. 

D.  pp.  vii  +  il.  +  n-232  ;  1  illustration. 
Ficton,  Fact,  and  Fancy  Series. 

Contents  :  Editor's  note  to  tenth  volume  of  the  series,  by  Arthur 
Stedman,  pp.  v-vii  ;  A  bachelor's  counselings,  11-62  ;  (Century  xliv. 
775-786  3  ills,  by  E.  W.  Kemble);  Parti ug  from  sailor,  63-75  ;  Two 
administrations,  76-101;  Almost  a  wedding  in  Dooly  district,  102-162; 
Something  in  a  name,  163-188  ;  The  Townses  and  their  cousins,  189- 
232  {Sunny  South) . 

Mr.  Fortner's  |  marital  claims  |  and  other  stories  |  by  | 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  |  author  of  Dukesborough  tales  | 
the  Primes  and  their  neighbors,  Widow  Guthrie,  etc.  |  [De- 
sign] I  New  York  |  D.  Appleton  and  Company  |  1892.     10. 

S.  pp.  3I.  +  182. 

Contents  :  Mr.  Fortner's  marital  claims,  pp.  1-79  (now  first  pub 
lished)  ;  Old  Gus  Lawson,  80-124  {Century,  May,  1S91,  xlii,  104- 
112,  2  ills.);  An  adventure  of  Mr.  Joel  Bozzle,  125-138  {Dixie)  ;  A 
moccasin  among  the  Hobbys,  139-156  {Lippincott,  Dec.  1S91, 
xlviii.,  758-763) ;  A  surprise  to  Mr.  Thompson  Byers,  156-182  {Lip- 
pincott, July,  1891,  xlviii.  74-82). 

Dukesborough  tales  |  The  Chronicles  of  ]  Mr.  Bill  Wil- 
liams I  by  I  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  |  author  of  |  Widow 
Guthrie,  the  Primes  and  their  neighbors,  etc.  |  [Design)  | 
New  York:  |  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  |  1892.     11. 

D.  pp.  2l.  +  [2]  +  il.  +  2S4. 

Contents  :  The  Goosepond  school,  pp.  1-46  ;  How  Mr.  Bill  Wil- 
Williams  took  the  responsibility,  47-74  ;  Investigation  concerning 
Mr.  Jonas  Lively,  75-141  ;  Old  friends  and  new,  142-244  ;  The  ex- 
pensive treat  of  Colonel  Moses  Grice,  245-264  ;  King  William  and  his 
armies,  265-2S4. 
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Widow  Guthrie  |  a  novel  |  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  i 
illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble  |    [Design]    |   New  York  |   D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  |  1893.     12. 
D.  pp.  iv.  -f-  il.  +  7-3°9  J  6  illustrations. 

Little  Ike  Tempi  in  |  and  other  stories  |  by  |  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston  |  Author  of  "Mr.  Billy  Downs,"  and  others  j 
Illustrated  |  Boston  |  Lothrop  Publishing-  Company  |  1894. 

13. 

D.  pp.  5I.  +  259. 
Portrait  of  author  ;  5  ills. 

Contents:  Little  Ike  Templin,  1-30  (St.  Nicholas)  ;  Oby  Griffin, 
31-51  ;  Black  spirits  and  white,  53-75  {Harper's  Young  People)  ; 
The  bee-hunters,  97-107  ;  Poor  Mr.  Brown,  109-124  (St.  Aricholas)  ; 
Een  Cane  about  dogs,  125-132  {Independent)  ;  Buck  and  old  Billy, 
133-142  (St.  Nicholas)  ;  The  two  Woollys,  143-172  (Santa  Clans)  ; 
The  stress  of  Tobe,  173-1S9  (America)  ;  The  quick  recovery  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Swint,  191-205  ;  The  campaign  of  Potiphar  McCray,  207- 
230  {Cosmopolitan,  Feb.,  1888,  iv.,  472-477)  ;  Careful  pleadings,  231- 
247  (Christian  Union)  ;  A  'Stepson's  recollection  249-259  {Christian 
Union). 

Old  times  in  middle  |  Georgia  |  by  |  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  I  author  of  "Dukesborough  tales,"  ''Widow  Guth- 
rie," I  "Old  Mark  Langston,"  etc.  |  [3  lines  quotation]  |  New 
York  I  the  Macmillan  Company  |  London:  Macmillan  & 
co.,  Ltd.  I  1897  I  All  rights  reserved.  14. 
D.  pp.  vi.  -|-  249. 

CONTENTS  :  Mr.  Eben  Bull's  investments,  1-22  (Century,  Feb., 
1894,  xlvii.  558-562)  ;  Mr.  Cummin's  relinquishment,  23-38  (Cen- 
tury,  Nov.,  1893,  xlvii,  140-143);  Mr.  Pate's  only  infirmity,  39-55 
{Century,  May,  1S94,  xlviii,  134-137)  ;  Shadowy  foes,  57-73  ( Century, 
May,  1S95)  ;  Their  cousin  Lcthv,  75-96  {Century,  Jan.,  1S95,  xlix, 
467-472)  ;  Old  lady  L,azenberry,  97-114  (Century,  July,  1S96) ;  Our 
witch,  115-139  (Century,  March,  1897);  Weasels  on  a  debauch,  141- 
153  (now  first  published) ;  Ephe,  155-170  {Outlook,  Feb.  6,  1S97,  lv, 
454-458);  A  case  of  spite,  171-186  (Independent);  Mr.  Pea  nearly 
nonplussed,  187-198  (Northzvestem  Miller)  ;  Lost,  199-205  (Mc- 
Clure's  Syndicate)  ;  Mutual  school  masters,  207-213  (McClure's  Syn- 
dicate) ;  Miss  Clisby's  romance,  215-231  (Frank  Leslie's  Blagazinc) ; 
Ishmael,  233-249  (Lippincott,  lii.  359~366)- 

English  edition,  London,  1897,  O.  pp.  256. 

There  has  been  a  second  issue  of  both  the  English  and  American 
editions. 
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Pearce  Amerson's  Will  |  By  |  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  | 
Author  of  "Dukesborough  Tales,"  "Widow  Guthrie,"  |  "Old 
Mark  Langston,"  etc.  |  With  Illustrations  by  Orson  Lowell  | 
[Design]  |  Chicago  |  Way  and  Williams  |  1898.     15. 

S.  pp.  3I.  +  275  J  3  illustrations.  This  story  first  appeared  in  L,ip- 
pincott's  Magazine,  vol.  1,  pp.  681-756. 

II. — History,  Biography,  Travels  and  Literary  Criticisms. 

The  I  English  classics:  |  a  historical  sketch  |  of  the  |  litera- 
ture of  England  |  from  |  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession 
of  King  George  III.  |  by  R.  M.  Johnston,  |  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  | 
Philadelphia:  |  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  |  i860.     16. 

D.  pp.  275.  With  list  of  "books  quoted  and  referred  to"  pp.  263- 
266,  and  index. 

[With  William  Hand  Browne].  English  Literature.  |  a 
historical  sketch  of  English  literature  |  from  the  earliest 
times.  I  By  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  |  and  |  William  Hand 
Browne.  |  [Design]  |  University  Publishing  Company,  | 
New  York  and  Baltimore.  |  1872.    17. 

D.  pp.  395- 

Later  issues,  but  from  the  same  plates,  in  1S73,  1§19i  etc. 
From   the  beginning   to  Fielding  the  work  of  Johnston,  the  re- 
mainder the  work  of  Browne. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Johnston's  The  English  Classics. 

[With  William  Hand  Browne].  Life  |  of  |  Alexander  H. 

Stephens.  |  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  |  and  |  William 

Hand  Browne.  |  Philadelphia:  |  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.   | 

1878.     18. 

O.  pp.  619.  Portrait  of  Stephens,  with  illustration  of  Liberty 
Hall,  his  home  ;  extended  table  of  contents  ;  index. 

A  second  edition  with  an  additional  chapter  issued  in  1SS3  after 
the  death  of  Stephens. 

The  biography  is  given  largely  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stephens  him- 
self, who  writes  to  Jeems  Giles  (R.M.J.)  under  the  name  of  Peter 
Finckle.  There  are  42  chapters  with  appendixes  containing  addresses 
and  speeches. 

"  Mr.  Stephens's  biographers  have  performed  their  portion  of  the 
work  very  creditably.  They  have  kept  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground and  allowed  their  hero  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way." 
Nation,  xxvii.  241. 
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Two  Gray  Tourists:  |  From  papers  of  Mr.  Philemon 
Perch.  I  edited  by  |  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  |  author 
of  "Old  Mark  Eangston,"  "Dukesborough  Tales,"  etc.  | 
[3  lines  quotation]  |  Baltimore:  |  The  Baltimore  Publishing- 
Co.  [John  R.  Piet]  I  No.  174  West  Baltimore  Street.  | 
[1885.]      19. 

D.  pp.  viii.  +  276. 

An  account,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  the  travels  of  two  old 
friends  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  one  (Col.  R.  M.  J.J 
is  attached  to'"antiquities  and  the  classics  ;  the  other,  "Jim  Rawls," 
leans  to  the  modern  and  economic  side  of  life. 

Two   gray  tourists:    |    From    Papers    of   Mr.    Philemon 

Perch.  I  Edited  by  |  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  |  author 

of  "Old  Mark  Langston,"  ''Dukesborough  Tales,"   etc.   [ 

[4  lines  quotation.]  |  New  York:  |  P.  J.  Kenedy,  |  Excelsior 

Catholic  Publishing  Plouse,  |  5  Barclay  Street.  |  1893.    20. 

D.  pp.  viii.  -f-  276. 

From  the  same  plates  as  the  above,  with  title  page  changed  and 
notice  of  copyright  suppressed. 

Studies,  I  literary  and  social:  |  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johns- 
ton. I  first  series.  |  Indianapolis:  |  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  | 

1891.  21. 

S.  pp.  3I.  +  241. 

Contents:  The  Schoolmaster  1-30  (Bledsoe's  Southern  Reviezu, 
Jan.,  1S68,  iii,  121-138)  ;  The  legal  profession,  31-61  {Southern  Re- 
viezu, Apr.,  1869,  v,  322-341);  Belisarius,  62-105  {Southern  Review, 
Oct.,  1868,  V,  357-3S2)  ;  George  Eliot's  married  people,  106-129 
{Catholic  World,  Feb.,  •  1885,  xl,  620-634);  Iconise  Barrone  de 
Stael-Holstein,  130-142  (now  first  published)  ;  Pre-American  philoso- 
phy, 143-162  {Catholic  World,  Sept.,  1S85,  xli,  757-767);  American 
philosophy,  163-T83  {Catholic  World,  Oct,,  1885,  xlii,  pp.  91-102)  ; 
The  delicacy  of  Shakespeare,  1S4-213  {Catholic  World,  Apr.,  1SS4, 
xxxix,  119-136)  ;  Shakespeare's  tragic  lovers,  214-241  {Catholic 
World,  Oct.,  1SS4,  xl,  84-99). 

Studies,  I  literary  and  social :  |  by  Richard  Malcom  Johns- 
ton. I  second  series.  |  Indianapolis:  |  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  | 

1892.  22. 

S.  pp.  3I.  -f  240. 

Contents  :  Edward  Hyde's  daughter,  1-23  {American  Catholic 
Quarterly ,  xi,  613)  ;  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  Jew,  24-43  {Southern 
Review,  Dec,  1878,  xxiv,  373-3S4)  ;  A  characteristic  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More,  44-68  {Catholic  World,  Jan.,  1S89,  xlviii,  353-366)  ;  A  martyr 
to  science,  69-94  {Catholic  World,  March,  18SS,  xlvi,  743-756)  ;  Some 
heroes  of  Charles  Dickens,  95-11S  {Catholic  World,  May,  1885,  xli, 
165-177)  ;  The  extremity  of  satire,  119-137  {Catholic  World,  Feb., 
18S6,  xlii,  685-694);  Irish  lyric  poetry,  138-166  {Catholic  World, 
Jan.,  1887,  xliv,  484-500)  ;  The  minnesinger  and  meistersinger,  167- 
184  {Catholic  World,  July,  1S82,  xxxv,  508-519);  The  audacity  of 
Goethe,  185-204  ;  King  Henry  VIII,  205-221  ;  Celebrated  and  com- 
mon friendships,  222-240  {Catholic  World,  March,  1SS6,  xlii,  7S3- 
793)- 

Catholic  summer  and  winter  school  library  |  Lectures  | 
on  I  literature  |  English,  |  French  and  Spanish  |  by  |  Rich- 
ard Malcolm  Johnston  |  Akron,  O.  |  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.  | 
1897.     23. 

vS.  pp.  269;  English  literature,  pp.  7-116;  French  literature,  117- 
200;  Spanish  literature,  201-269. 

III. — Addresses,  Uncollected  Stories  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  education  of  youth — moral,  mental  and  physical. 
Southern  Cultivator,  vol.  xiv,  no.  9,  November,  1856,  pp. 
266-270.     24. 

Address  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  Woodland  Female  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Town,  Ga.,  July  2,  1S55. 

[Address  on  Female  Education.  Delivered  at  Cuthbert, 
Ga.,  in  1856.]     25. 

No  copy  seen,  but  known  to  have  been  printed. 

Religious  Intoleration,  De  Bow's  Review,  February,  1857, 
vol.  xxii,  third  series,  vol.  ii,  pp.  166-180.     26. 

Address,  |  spoken  at  the  |  Georgia  Academy  of  the  Blind,  | 

June  27th,  1867,  I  by  |  Prof.  R.  M.  Johnston,  |  Late  of  the 

University  of  Georgia:  |  Baltimore:  |  the  Sun  book  and  job 

printing  establishment  |  1867.    27. 

O.  pp.  15,  cover  title  same. 
On  the  value  of  suffering. 

Address  |  spoken  before  the  |  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthe- 
nian  Societies  |  of  the  |  University  of  Georgia,  |  on  Com- 
mencement  Day,   August   2d,    1869,    I    on    I    the   dead   of 
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Georgia,  |  By  Col.  R.  M.  Johnston,  |  An  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society.  |  [n.  p.  n.  d.  Baltimore,  1869.]    28. 

O.  pp.  29,  cover  title  same. 

School  and  college  discipline:  |  an  address  |  delivered  be- 
fore the  I  Philomathean  Society  |  of  St.  John's  College,  | 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  |  on  December  nth,  1873,  |  by  |  Prof. 
R.  M.  Johnston,  |  of  Pen  Lucy,  Baltimore  county,  Md.  | 
Baltimore:  |  Charles  Harvey  &  co.,  printers,  |  No.  3  Post 
Office  avenue.  |  1874.     29. 

O.  pp.  15,  cover  title  same. 

Wind  of  Winter  Nig"ht.  Poem.  Southern  Magazine,  vii 
(Jan. -June,  1874,  O.  S.  xiv).    309-311.     30. 

Modern  German  Religious  Poets,  Catholic  World,  March, 
1883,  xxxvi,  764-77S.     31- 

A  poet  of  the  Reformation.  Catholic  World,  Dec.  1883, 
xxxviii,  355-365-     32- 

Colonel  Johnston  contributed  to  the  History  of  PJiiladcl- 
fJiia,i6og-iS84,by  J.Thomas  Scarf  and  Thompson  Westcott 
(Phila.,  L.  H.  Everts  &  Co.  1884.  F):  Chapter  35,  "Authors 
and  Literature  of  Philadelphia,"  pp.  1099-1073,  vol.  2; 
chap.  39,  "The  Bench  and  Bar,"  pp.  1491-1578;  chap.  40, 
"Medical  Profession,"  pp.  1 578-1685.     33. 

Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  and  Clement  Brentano,  Cath- 
olic World,  Oct.,  1889, 1.  61-71.    34. 

Reading  Bores,  Lippincott,  March,  1891,  xlvii,  401-403.  35. 

The  Royal  Patroness  of  Columbus,  Catholic  World,  Jan. 
1892,  liv.  541-553-    36. 

Educational  life  in  Middle  Georgia,  chapter  42  of  Report 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-95,  pp.  1699-1733.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1896.     37. 
Reprinted  in  form  of  "  Separates." 

Extracts  under  the  title  "  Pictures  from  American  School-life  in 
times  not  long  ago,"  in  Evangeiisch  Liith.  Schulblatt,  St,  Louis, 
June,  1S97,  vol.  32,  pp.  170-174  67?.^/. 

Bartemeus  Crowe,  Independent,  Sept.  10,  1896,  xlviii,  1248. 

38. 
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Sir  William  Davenant,  Rosary,  June,  1896.    39. 

Early  educational  life  in  Middle  Georgia.     Chapter  16  of 

Report  Commissioner  of  Education,  1895-96,  pp.  839-886. 

Washington:    Government  Printing  Office,  1897.    40. 

Continues  the  work  begun  in  No.  37.     Deals  with  Vacation  time, 
Academies,  A  manual  labor  school,  The  university. 

John  Dryden,  Rosary  Magazine,  Feb.,  1897.    41. 
Alexander  Pope,  Rosary,  April,  1897.     42. 
St.  Columba  Rosary,  June,  1897.    43. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Rosary,  August,  1897.     44. 
Adelaide  Anne  Proctor,  Rosary,  November,  1897.    45. 
Polish  Poets,  Rosary,  January,  1898.     46. 
German  Catholic  Poets,  Rosary,  February,  1898.     47. 
A   Challenge,   Century,   April,    1898,  lv.   pp.   831-836   (4 
ills,  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele).     48. 

Dogs  and  railroad  conductors,  Lippincott,  June,  1898.    49. 
[Address  on  Education  at  a  Baptist  College.]     50. 

No  copies  seen,  but  know  to  have  been  printed. 
Whole   number  of  different  books,    17  ;    different   editions,   23  ; 
whole  number  of  stories,  82  ;  whole  number  of  other  articles,  46. 

BIOGRA.PHICAI,  Note. 
The  editors  regret  to  announce  that  since  the  above  Literary  Esti- 
mate and  Bibliography  were  put  into  type  the  death  of  Colonel  John- 
ston has  occurred.  This  event  took  place  in  Baltimore  September 
23,  189S.  Colonel  Johnston  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Georgia, 
March  S,  1822.  He  was  graduated  at  Mercer  University,  Georgia,  in 
184T,  studied  law  and  practiced  until  1857,  when  he  declined  a  judge- 
ship to  accept  the  chair  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  resigned  this  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and 
taught  a  private  school  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore 
county,  Md.,  and  opened  the  Pen  Lucy  School  for  boys.  His  con- 
nection with  this  was  maintained  until  1883.  From  1S95  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  year  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington.  Prof.  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  the 
Vanderbilt  University,  has  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Johnston  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  Southern  Writers  series. 


SIR  RICHARD  EVERARD,  BARONET,  GOVERNOR 

OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

1725-1731,  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS 

IN  VIRGINIA. 

Bv  Marshall  DlLancky  Haywood. 


Sir  Richard  Everard,  Baronet,  of 
Much  Waltham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  was  the 
last  Governor  of  North  Carolina  under  proprietary  rule. 
His  administration  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1731,  two  years 
after  the  sale  of  that  province  to  the  Crown,  by  the  Lords 
Proprietors,  in  1729.  He  came  of  ancient  lineage  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity. 

From  Betham's  Baronetage  of  England*  we  learn  that  the 
family's  earliest  ancestor,  of  whom  any  record  is  preserved, 
was  Ralph  Everard,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  His  descendants  lived  at 
Much  Waltham — or  Waltham  Magna,  as  we  first    find  it 


*  Vol.  1,368,369. 
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written — and  were  among  the  landed  gentry  of  the  shire.  Sir 
Anthony  Everard  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  in  1603, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Hugh,  who  held  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff,  in  1626.  The  latter s  son,  Sir  Richard,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baronet,  in  1628,  and  became 
the  father  of  another  Richard,  who  inherited  his  title  and  es- 
tate. Sir  Hugh  Everard,  a  son  of  the  last  named,  "signalized 
himself"  in  the  Flemish  Wars,  and  was  the  father  of  Gover- 
nor Everard,  fourth  baronet. 

Wright,  in  his  History  of  Essex,*  says  that  Governor  Ev- 
erard sold  the  family's  ancestral  estate,  Langleys,  to  dis- 
charge debts  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and  afterwards 
purchased  a  much  smaller  one  at  Broomfield. 

To  avoid  confusing  the  similar  surnames,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  observe  that  there  was  likewise  a  family  of  Everard 
(seated  at  Ballybay,  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland),  which  in- 
cluded a  line  of  baronets  whose  title  was  created  in  1622,  and 
finally  became  extinct. f  Several  of  these  also  bore  the  name 
Richard,  but  no  relationship  seems  traceable  between  them 
and  the  Everards  of  Much  Waltham,  in  Essex. 

In  1725,  Governor  George  Burrington,  who  had  made 
things  a  trifle  too  hot  for  his  adversaries  in  North  Carolina, 
was  removed  from  office  by  the  Eords  Proprietors.  There- 
upon a  memorial  was  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Everard,  of 
Essex,  asking  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 
This  request  being  granted,  he  set  out  for  America,  and  on 
the  17th  of  July  was  sworn  in,  before  the  Provincial  Council 
at  Edenton,  as  governor,  captain  general,  admiral,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  colony."]; 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1725,  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince met  at  Edenton,  and  was  prorogued  by  Governor  Ev- 

*  Vol.  I,  196. 

t  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetage  (1844  edition),  p.  604. 

t  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  II,  559,  556. 
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erard  until  April,  in  the  following  year.  Upon  inquiry  from 
the  burgesses,  as  to  his  reason  for  such  a  course,  Sir  Richard 
refused  to  discuss  the  question;  and  replied  that,  since  they 
had  seen  fit  to  dispute  his  authority,  he  would  stand  by  the 
decision.  It  was  thereupon  unanimously  resolved,  by  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  that  their  pretended  prorogation 
was  illegal,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was  further 
resolved  that,  at  its  next  meeting,  the  House  would  proceed 
to  no  further  business  until  the  privileges,  then  withheld, 
were  restored  and  confirmed.  The  Assembly  further  pro- 
ceeded to  make  itself  pleasant  by  sending  a  memorial  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors,  wherein  the  loss  of  Burrington  was 
greatly  deplored  and  deep  concern  expressed  at  the  prospect 
of  so  vile  an  administration  from  the  new  Governor,  who  was 
declared  to  be  entirely  influenced  by  a  few  irreligious  persons 
of  immoral  charact3r.* 

Soon  after  this  Sir  Richard  became  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey,  on  account  of  some  praise  be- 
stowed by  the  latter  upon  the  recent  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Burrington  and  that  gentleman's  "vast  character."  A 
riot  resulted,  led  by  the  Burrington  faction,  which  carried 
Bailey  in  triumph  to  the  court  house,  where  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  favor  his  friends  with  a  sermon.  After  this, 
Everard  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  wherein  he  de- 
scribed the  missionary  as  a  riotous  individual,  much  given 
to  drunkenness,  whose  vile  actions  had  caused  him  to  be  run 
out  of  Philadelphia  into  Virginia,  whence  he  escaped  to 
North  Carolina.  But  the  vestries  of  Hyde  and  St.  Thomas 
soon  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  parson's  reputation,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  most  pious  and  exemplary  minister,  well 
deserving  of  encouragement. f 

*  Colonial  Records  II,  576,  577,  578. 

f  Colonial  Records  II,  579,  5S0,  581,  604,  624. 
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The  Assembly,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  meet  in 
April,  1726,  convened  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was  ad- 
dressed in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  by  the  Governor,  who 
sought  to  impress  upon  it  the  necessity  of  harmonious  ac- 
tion. The  reply  to  this  expressed  pleasure  at  the  good  inten- 
tions avowed,  but  declared  that  the  most  effectual  method 
of  seeking  redress  would  be  to  lay  aside  all  formalities  of 
speech.  Then  followed  a  catalogue  of  grievances,  entitled  r 
"Exclamations  of  the  Injured  &  Oppress'd."  Shortly  after 
receiving  these  "exclamations"  the  Governor  became  ill  and 
again  prorogued  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  much  im- 
proved in  humor  thereby.* 

Governor  Burrington  had  lingered  in  the  province,  after 
his  removal  from  office,  and  was  an  interested  observer  of 
these  occurrences.  Before  the  Assembly  met,  he  had  made 
himself  rather  disagreeable  to  Everard,  by  going  to  that  gen- 
tleman's house  and  calling  for  satisfaction,  also  indulging  in 
some  questionable  language,  which  the  writer,  having 
quoted  in  two  previous  sketches,  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
here  to  repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sir  Richard's  "dam.nd 
thick  skull,"  as  Burrington  politely  termed  it,  remained  un- 
scalped,  contrary  to  the  charitable  intentions  of  his  assailant, 
who  soon  found  it  convenient  to  leave  Edenton.f 

A  few  months  later,  Edmund  Porter  was  also  taken  with 
a  fit  of  belligerency  and  attacked  Secretary  Lovick,  but  fared 
worse;  for  the  latter  was  joined  by  Governor  Everard,  At- 
torney General  Little,  Colonel  Worley,  and  a  few  more  offi- 
cial dignitaries,  who  soon  gave  the  aggrieved  Mr.  Porter 
more  satisfaction  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.]; 

The  next  bellicose  individual,  who  ran  amuck  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  Dr.  George  Allen  (or  Allynn,  as  he  signed  him- 

*  Colonial  Records  II,  609,  613,  622. 
t  Colonial  Records  II,  647  et  seq. 
%  Colonial  Records  II,  659. 
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self),  a  "Chyrurgeon"  or  "Practiser  of  Physick  &  Surgery." 
This  gentleman  was  generously  donated  to  North  Carolina 
by  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  where  an  indictment 
had  been  found  against  him  for  cursing  King  George  and 
Governor  Drysdale.  After  his  arrival  in  Edenton,  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  courts  for  damning  the  King 
"while  a  drinking  of  clarett."  But,  from  the  nature  of  an 
undertaking  he  had  in  view,  one  might  suppose  it  was- 
something  stronger  than  claret  which  Dr.  Allynn  drank;  for 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Hanover  and  get  King  George's  estate, 
as  that  monarch  owed  him  money!  Being  offended  by  Gov- 
ernor Everard,  the  worthy  chirurgeon  armed  himself  with 
a  sword,  and  two  pistols  "loaden  with  powder  and  ball," 
wherewith  he  went  in  search  of  his  adversary.  Sir  Richard 
disarmed  him  of  his  horse  pistol,  but  he  then  resorted  to  a 
pocket  pistol  "and  did  continue  to  raise  sedition  &  mutiny" 
till  driven  off  by  numbers.  On  being  summoned  to  court, 
he  increased  his  arsenal  by  the  acquisition  of  a  gun,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  provost  marshal  could  get  him  into 
custody.  When  his  trial  came  off,  he  plead  guilty  and  was 
released  upon  payment  of  costs.* 

Even  this  did  not  close  the  list  of  Everard's  quarrels,  for 
he  afterwards  figured  in  another  altercation,  with  John 
Eovick;  and  had  to  defend  his  house  against  a  motley  as- 
semblage described  by  him  as  being  composed  of  Major  Jo- 
seph Jenoure,  Thomas  Betterly,  Peter  Osborne,  Tom  ye 
Tinker  alias  Cockram,  Robert  Robinson,  Peter  Young, 
Charles  Cornwall,  James  Roe,  Richard  Robbins,  a  carpen- 
ter, two  foreigners,  a  tall  Irishman,  and  divers  others,  who, 
when  commanded  to  depart,  refused  to  do  so,  and  struck  one 
of  the  Governor's  servants,  breaking  his  head.f 

In  additon  to  his  disputes  within  the  colony,  Governor 
Everard  had  to  contend  with  enemies  in  England,  who  repre- 

*  Colonial  Records  II,  653,  710,  718,  S24  ;  III,  220,  223. 
f  Colonial  Records  II,  S24. 
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sented  him  as  too  much  given  to  intoxication.*  Thereupon, 
the  Provincial  Council  was  requested  to  express  itself  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  allegation,  and  unanimously  declared  that 
he  had  never  come  before  the  public  "disguised  in  drink." 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  a  few  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  civil  discords  of  North  Carolina,  Sir 
Richard  was  even  melted  into  expressing  some  sympathy 
for  his  old  enemy,  Burrington,  who  had  undergone  a  similar 
ordeal.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  tone  of  a  letter  written  by  him 
in  1729,  in  which  he  deplores  his  hard  lot  in  being  sent  to 
rule  so  incorrigible  a  people,  whose  sole  occupation  in  life 
seemed  to  be  the  abuse  of  their  official  superiors.! 

The  only  event  of  importance,  which  marked  Everard's 
administration,  was  the  settlement  of  the  long  disputed 
boundary  question  with  Virginia,  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed from  the  two  colonies  for  that  purpose. J  Colonel 
Byrd's  famous  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  gives  a  humorous 
account  of  the  party's  experiences;  and  a  more  modern  dis- 
course, from  North  Carolina's  standpoint,  will  be  found  in 
the  able  address,  delivered  November  26,  1879,  before  the 
Historical  Society,  in  Wilmington,  by  the  Honorable  George 
Davis,  of  that  city. 

When  appointed  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  1725,  Sir 
Richard  was  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  In  December, 
1705,  he  had  married  Susannah  Kidder,  a  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Kidder,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  killed  in  his  Episcopal  Palace  at 
Wells,  by  a  falling  chimney,  during  the  great  hurricane,  in 
November,  1703.  Governor  Everard  left  four  children.  His 
sons,  Richard  and  Hugh,  both  succeeded  him,  in  turn,  and 
died  without  issue,  whereupon  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

*  Colonial  Records  II,  724. 
f  Colonial  Records  III,  19. 
X  Colonial  Records  II,  740. 
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The  younger  Sir  Richard,  fifth  baronet,  was  an  attornev- 
at-law,  while  in  North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  after  in- 
heriting his  father's  title.  He  was  a  representative  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly  from  Beaufort  county,  in  1739;  and 
from  Bladen,  in  1740.*  His  death  occurred  two  years  later, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1742. 

Sir  Hugh,  sixth  baronet,  succeeded  his  brother  and  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Georgia,  where  he  married,  but  left  no 
issue. f 

As  to  the  Governor's  two  daughters:  Susannah  married 
David  Meade,  an  American  gentleman  who  will  be  men- 
tioned later;  and  Anne  became  the  wife  of  George  Lath- 
bury. J  Of  Mr.  Lathbury  and  his  descendants — if  he  left  any 
— the  writer  knows  nothing. 

Governor  Everard's  family  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  on  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  his  "pack  of  rude  children  who  gave  offence  daily" 
were  the  objects  of  special  complaint.  The  Provincial  Coun- 
cil declared  that  he  had  set  up  a  sort  of  Inquisition,  and 
would  order  servants  of  the  colonial  gentry  to  appear  at  his 
house,  where  they  were  questioned  upon  oath  as  to  whether 
any  disrespectful  remarks  had  ever  been  privately  made,  by 
their  masters,  concerning  the  Governor's  household. ||     In 

*  Colonial  Records  IV,  346,  493. 

t  So  says  Burke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetage  (1844  edition), 
p.  190.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  writes  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  as  follows  :  "The  name  'Bverard'  does  not  appear  anywhere 
in  the  records  of  this  office.  If  Sir  Hugh  ever  came  to  Georgia,  he 
never  owned  any  land  or  held  any  official  position."  Though  Burke 
gives  1745  as  the  date  of  Sir  Hugh's  death,  it  would  seem  that  the 
title  was  thought  to  be  still  extant  by  Betham  (in  1S01)  and  by  Kim- 
ber  (in  1771),  when  those  authors  compiled  their  baronetages  ;  for  the 
works,  here  mentioned,  do  not  treat  of  extinct  titles.  Kimber  speaks 
of  Sir  Hugh  Bverard  as  "the  present  baronet,  who  now  enjoys  the 
title  and  estate,"  Vol.  I,  p,  348.  All  three  of  these  works  refer  to 
Sir  Hugh  as  residing  in  Georgia,  but  neither  Betham  nor  Kimber 
mention  his  marriage. 

t  Betham's  Baronetage  I,  369. 

||  Colonial  Records  II,  660. 
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addition  to  his  immediate  family,  the  name  of  James  Evcrard 
— possibly  a  relative — also  appears  in  the  records,  as  an  at- 
torney-at-law.* 

One  charge,  more  creditable  than  the  average  in  its  na- 
ture, stated  that  Sir  Richard  was  an  ardent  Jacobite,  who 
had  figured  in  the  Preston  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  desired  to 
celebrate  the  Old  Pretender's  birthday  (June  10th)  in  North 
Carolina. f  When  the  death  of  George  I.  was  announced,  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Then  adieu  to  the  Hanover  fam- 
ily, we  have  done  with  them!" 

As  heretofore  mentioned,  Everard's  administration  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  sale  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Crown,  by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  in  1729.  During  that 
year,  Burrington  was  again  appointed  Governor;  but  did  not 
qualify  until  the  beginning  of  173 1, J  and  Sir  Richard  con- 
tinued in  office  for  the  space  intervening. 

After  his  removal,  Governor  Everard  went  to  Nansemond, 
Virginia,  and  thence  to  England.  At  Nansemond,  his 
daughter,  Susannah,  was  married  to  David  Meade,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  seven  children.    They  were: 

I.  David  Meade,  of  Macox,  in  Prince  George  county, 
Virginia,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Kentucky.  Pie  mar- 
ried Sarah  Waters,  only  child  of  Col.  William  Waters,  of 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

II.  Richard  Kidder  Meade  (an  aide-de-camp,  during  the 
Revolution,  to  General  Washington),  who  married,  first, 
Elizabeth  Randolph,  daughter  of  Richard  Randolph,  the 
elder,  of  Curies;  secondly,  Mrs.  Mary  Randolph,  nee  Grymes, 
widow  of  William  Randolph,  of  Chattsworth,  and  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Grymes. 

III.  Everard  Meade,  (an  aide-de-camp,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, to  General  Lincoln),  who  married,  first,  Mary  Thorn- 

*  Colonial  Records  III,  4.  (As  Richard,  Jr.,  was  an  attorney,  this 
name  may  have  been  erroneously  entered  for  his). 

t  Colonial  Records  III,  4. 

X  Colonial  Records  III,  211. 
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ton,  daughter  of  John  Thornton,  of  North  Carolina;  second- 
ly, Mrs.  Mary  Ward,  nee  Eggleston,  widow  of  Benjamin 
Ward,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Eggleston,  of  Egglestetton, 
in  Amelia  county,  Virginia.  The  distinguished  Revolution- 
ary officer,  Major  Joseph  Eggleston,  of  Lee's  Eegion,  was 
Mrs.  Meade's  brother. 

IV.  Andrew  Meade,  of  Octagon,  in  Brunswick  county, 
Virginia,  who  married  Susannah  Stith,  daughter  of  Captain, 
Buckner  Stith,  of  Rockspring,  in  the  same  county. 

V.  John  Meade,  who  died  young. 

VI.  Anne  Meade,  who  married  Richard  Randolph,  the 
younger,  of  Curies. 

VII.  Mary  Meade,  who  married  Colonel  George  Walker. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  biography  to  give  an 

account  of  Governor  Everard's  more  remote  offspring. 
From  his  grandchildren,  just  named,  many  of  the  most  noted 
families  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  throughout  the  South- 
ern States  in  general,  trace  their  descent. 

The  marriage  of  Susannah  Everard  to  David  Meade,  of 
Nansemond,  is  mentioned  in  Betham's  Baronetage,  and 
some  of  the  other  works  on  heraldry  that  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  quote,  and  also  in  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia,* 
which  contains  the  following: 

"Andrew  Meade,  first  of  the  name  in  Virginia,  born  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  educated  a  Romanist,  came  over  to  New  York,  and 
married  Mary  Latham,  a  Quakeress,  of  Flushing,  on  Long  Island. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Nansemond,  Virginia,  and  for  many  years 
was  burgess  thereof ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  must  have  re- 
nounced the  Romish  religion.  He  was  prosperous,  affluent,  and 
hospitable.  He  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  Byrd  in  his  Journal  of  the 
Dividing  Line  run  in  1728.  His  only  son,  David  Meade,  married, 
under  romantic  circumstances,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Everard,  Baronet,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Of  the  sons  of  David 
Meade,  Richard  Kidder  Meade  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington; Everard  Meade  aide  to  General  Lincoln." 

*  History  of  Virginia,  by  Charles  Campbell  (i860),  p.  690. 
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The  same  authority  also  says: 

"  The  name  of  Richard  Kidder  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Meades  of 
Virginia." 

This  personage  will  easily  be  recognized  by  the  reader  as 
Sir  Richard  Everard's  father-in-law,  Bishop  Kidder,  whose 
death  in  the  great  cyclone  has  already  been  mentioned.  To 
have  called  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Meades  would  be  more 
explicit.  As  David  Meade  was  an  only  son  of  the  family's 
progenitor  in  America,  all  members  of  the  connection  who 
bear  the  name,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  descendants,  are 
also  descended  from  Governor  Everard.  But  Andrew 
Meade  also  left  a  daughter,  Priscilla,  who  married  Wilson 
Curie,  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  her  descendants,  of  course, 
are  not  of  the  Everard  stock. 

During  the  Revolution,  it  was  Colonel  Richard  Kidder 
Meade's  painful  duty  to  superintend  the  execution  of  Major 
Andre.  In  recounting  that  tragic  event  to  Colonel  Theo- 
dorick  Bland,  junior,  under  date  of  October  3,  1780,  he 
wrote:  "Poor  Andre,  the  British  adjutant-general,  was  exe- 
cuted yesterday;  nor  did  it  happen,  my  dear  sir,  (though  I 
would,  not  have  saved  him  for  the  world,)  without  a  tear  on 
my  part.  You  may  think  this  declaration  strange,  as  he  was 
an  enemy,  until  I  tell  you  that  he  was  a  rare  character.  From 
the  time  of  his  capture  to  his  last  moment,  his  conduct  was 
such  as  did  honor  to  the  human  race.  I  mean  by  these 
words  to  express  all  that  can  be  said  favorable  of  man.  The 
compassion  of  every  man  of  feeling  and  sentiment  was  ex- 
cited for  him  beyond  your  conception."* 

Both  Colonel  Richard  Kidder  Meade  and  Major  Everard 
Meade  were  original  members  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

In  his  well-known  work  on  Old  Churches  and  Families 

*  Bland  Papers,  II,  34. 
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in  Virginia,*  the  Right  Rev.  William  Meade,  late  Bishop  of 
that  State,  who  was  a  son  by  the  second  marriage  of  Colonel 
Meade, f  of  Washington's  staff,  gives  an  account  of  the  union 
of  his  ancestor,  David  Meade  with  Susannah  Everard,  as 
follows: 

"  The  God  of  Love  was  present  at  their  first  interview,  and  made 
them  feel  the  effects  of  his  disposition  at  the  same  moment.  But 
there  was  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  between  their  first  meeting  and 
marriage.  Her  father  was  Governor  Everard,  of  North  Carolina,  then 
living  with  his  family  in  Edenton,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 
daughter  in  the  wilds  of  America  when  he  should  return  home.  When 
about  to  sail — the  ship  in  which  they  were  to  embark  lying  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  then  called  Nansemond  River — there  was  no  other  house 
at  that  time,  convenient  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  at  which  they 
could  be  well  accommodated  but  Andrew  Meade's.  To  this  they 
went ;  and,  being  detained  some  weeks  by  adverse  winds,  or  other 
causes,  the  earnest  entreaties  of  a  most  affectionate  father,  almost 
distracted  with  the  thought  of  parting  with  his  only  son  (who  was 
determined  to  follow  her)  at  length  prevailed,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately married." 

Here  endeth  the  "Story  of  Susannah,"  and,  with  it,  we 
close  our  account  of  the  descendants  of  Governor  Everard. 
In  returning  to  the  old  baronet's  personal  history,  little  re- 
mains to  be  said.  As  his  successor  qualified  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1731,  Sir  Richard  probably  left  Virginia  during 
the  following  summer,  though  history  fails  to  give  us  the 
exact  date.  His  death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1733,  in  London,  two  years  after  his  retirement  from  office. 

The  Daily  Journal,  for  Monday,  February  19,  contains 
the  following  obituary: 

"  On  Saturday  morning  at  6  o'clock,  died  at  his  house  in  Red  Lyon 
street,  Holbourn,  Sir  Richard  Everard  of  Much  Waltham  in  Essex, 
Bart :    late   Governor   of  North  Carolina,   descended  from    a    very 

*  Vol.  I,  Article  XXIV,  p.  292  (edition  of  1872). 

t  Col.  R.  K.  Meade  left  no  surviving  children  by  his  first  marriage. 
For  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage,  see  Memoir  of  Bishop  Meade, 
by  Bishop  Johns,  p.  10,  note. 
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ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Sir  Richard  married  Susanna, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Dr.  Richard  Kidder,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Bath  &  Wells,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  is  succeeded  in  his  honours  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son, 
now  Sir  Richard  Everard." 

In  its  issue  of  Wednesday,  February  21,  the  Daily  C  our  ant 

says: 

"On  Tuesday,  the  corpse  of  Sir  Richard  Everard  was  conveyed 
from  his  late  dwelling  house  in  Red  Lyon  street,  Holbourn,  with 
great  solemnity  to  be  interred  at  Much  Waltham,  Essex." 

At  his  old  home  in  Essex,  here  mentioned  as  the  burial 
place  of  Sir  Richard,  many  memorials  of  the  family  were 
preserved,  including  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Anthony 
Everard  and  his  lady,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
enteenth  centuries.  Among  other  persons  of  note,  there  in- 
terred, are  also  Sir  Hugh  Everard,  Baronet — father  of  the 
Governor — who  died  in  1706,  and  Sir  Richard  Everard, 
Knight,  who  died  in  1611. 

Again  reverting  to  North  Carolina,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  little  good  accrued  to  the  province  from  Governor  Ever- 
ard's  administration.  He  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the 
upper  class  of  English  society  and  was  too  far  advanced  in 
age  to  adapt  himself  to  a  change  of  situation.  In  a  colony 
which  required  more  than  ordinary  activity  to  develop  its 
resources,  he  sought  to  preside  with  dignified  ease;  and, 
when  aught  unclean  came  "betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobil- 
ity," dignity  and  temper,  alike,  were  too  quickly  cast  aside. 
But,  before  indulging  in  overmuch  adverse  criticism,  we 
should  remember  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  forced 
to  contend.  Though  endowed  with  less  patience  than  the 
average  mortal,  his  trials  and  vexations  were  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  test  the  forbearance  of  a  saint. 

"  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  I" 


MOUNT  VERNON,  ALABAMA. 
By  Re;v.  T.  H.  Bai<i,. 

In  1827,  seventy  years  ago,  there  were  at  least  eleven 
places  called  Mount  Vernon,  ten  of  them  being  mentioned 
in  Darby's  Universal  Gazetteer  published  in  that  year.  There 
are  now  at  least  twenty-five  post  offices  in  the  United  States 
bearing  the  beautiful  name  of  General  Washington's  coun- 
try seat  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

April  22  and  23,  1897,  I  visited  the  beautiful,  noted  Mount 
Vernon,  Alabama.  I  had  passed  back  and  forth  or  up  and 
down,  on  the  Mobile  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  station 
bearing  the  name,  and  supposed  that  I  had  seen  the  historic 
spot.  But  when,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  22d, 
I  went  up  the  long  hill-side  from  the  station  westward,  I 
found  that,  until  that  day  I  had  not  seen  the  real  Mount 
Vernon.  To  the  top  of  the  height,  from  the  Catholic  church 
and  post  office,  where  the  ascent  begins,  is  one-fourth,  or, 
perhaps,  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  altitude  reached  is  not 
much  for  a  mountain  region,  being  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  above  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Mobile 
River;  but  in  this  quite  level,  long-leaf  pine  belt  of  South 
Alabama  it  makes  a  height  that  enables  one  to  look  far  and 
wide  over  all  the  tree  tops  of  the  surrounding  region.  If 
any  should  wonder  why  the  top  of  this  height  and  the  build- 
ings upon  it  are  not  seen  from  the  station,  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason,  because  one  cannot  see  through  trees  around 
a  bend. 

A  visitor  following  the  road,  comes  first  to  an  avenue  be- 
tween two  rows  of  large  and  beautiful  live  oaks,  massive 
trees,  forming  with  their  evergreen  leaves  a  perpetual  shade. 
On  the  left  is  a  large  building  called  the  hospital.     On  the 
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right  are  several  small  buildings  designed  apparently  for 
soldiers'  occupancy.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  one  meets 
a  massive  brick  wall.  There  is  a  large  gateway  for  horses 
and  vehicles  to  pass  through,  and  a  small  one  for  the  use  of 
persons  on  foot.  This  enclosure,  the  vistor  will  learn,  is 
called  The  Barracks,  and  wondering  at  the  use  or  need  of 
such  a  wall,  a  wall  on  the  east  side  twelve  feet  high  and  some 
two  feet  in  thickness,  of  solid  masonary  work,  enclosing 
thirty-five  acres  of  ground,  he  inquires  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  place. 

That  history,  briefly  stated,  is  the  following:  Near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  ninety-nine  years  ago,  in  the  spring 
of  1798  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  formed  out  of  a 
part  of  West  Florida  the  Mississippi  Territory.  "The  greater 
part  of  it,"  in  the  language  of  a  geographer  of  that  day,  was 
"the  property  of  the  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Chero- 
kee Indians."  Its  southern  boundary  was  the  thirty-first 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  In  July,  1799,  Captain  Shaum- 
burg  marched  from  Natchez  with  two  companies  of  the  2d 
Federal  Regiment,  across  the  Choctaw  hunting  grounds, 
and  through  a  long  stretch  of  pine  belt,  to  the  first  bluff 
below  the  union  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  and 
there  erected  a  stockade  and  called  it  Fort  Stoddard.  In 
181 1,  about  November,  indications  of  war  coming  on,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  commanding  in  the  South,  sent  General 
Cushing  with  a  body  of  troops  to  help  protect  Mobile,  then 
in  Spanish  possession,  against  the  incursions  of  American 
settlers.  These  American  troops  under  General  Cushing 
camped  near  Mobile,  at  Orange  Grove,  three  weeks,  then 
marched  north,  on  the  line  of  the  present  Mobile  and  St. 
Stevens  wagon  road,  to  an  attractive  height  near  to  Fort 
Stoddard,  and  built  or  formed  a  "cantonment."  That  height 
was  the  present  Mount  Vernon,  a  name  which  it  has  ever 
since  borne;  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  many  years  of 
military  occupancy  of  that  magnificent  tract  of  high  land, 
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there  being  no  other  probably  superior  to  it  in  all  that  re- 
gion. This  was  in  December,  1811.  General  Claiborne 
took  possession  of  this  encampment,  with  seven  hundred 
men,  July  30,  1813,  when  the  Creek  War  was  coming  on,  and 
it  was  his  headquarters  through  that  war.  Large  stockades 
were  built  there  and  these  were  filled  with  settlers'  families 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  18 13.  What  a  place  of  security 
if  the  brick  wall  had  only  been  there  then! 

In  1828  Congress  determined  to  build  somewhere  in  Ala- 
bama an  arsenal  and  Mount  Vernon  was  selected  as  the  ap- 
propriate place.  To  Captain  Walter  Smith  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  assigned  the  work  of  construction.  Con- 
gress reserved  from  sale  of  public  lands  2,160  acres,  called 
Arsenal  Reservation,  but  160  acres  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  a  Spanish  grant  dating  back  to  1738.  The  distance 
around  the  Reservation  is  ten  miles.  Captain  Smith  did  not 
leave  Pittsburg  until  1830,  and  remained  at  Mount  Vernon 
only  till  August,  1832.  While  he  was  in  command  the  work 
of  erecting  buildings  went  rapidly  on,  and  these  were  com- 
pleted and  additions  and  improvements  were  made  by  his 
successors. 

Let  us  now,  as  visitors,  go  in  and  look  at  the  buildings 
as  they  are  at  present.  Passing  through  the  massive  gate- 
way and  standing  within  these  walls  where  have  been  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  some  Indians,  and  not  a  few  civilians,  we 
find  large  brick  buildings  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  form, 
first  a  two-story  building,  then  two  buildings  of  one  story 
each,  again  a  two-story  building,  then  two  one-story  build- 
ings and  as  the  last  a  two-story  building;  seven  in  all,  that 
are  of  brick,  each  having  a  front  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  a 
space  of  fifty  feet  between  each  building,  thus  making  the 
length  of  the  curve  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  On  the 
opposite  or  east  side  of  this  curve  is  a  large  three-story 
building,  evidently  the  armory  building.  From  the  tower 
on  the  top,  to  which  one  hundred  steps  lead  up,  is  a  beauti- 
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ful,  indeed  a  magnificent,  prospect  of  the  surrounding-  re- 
gion. Four  miles  eastward  is  the  Mobile  River,  and  the 
view  extends  a  long  way  up  and  down  that  broad  valley  and 
over  it  into  Baldwin  county,  southward  and  westward  over 
the  long  leaf  pine  belt  in  Mobile  county,  northward  into 
Washington  county,  and  northeastward  into  Clarke  county. 
It  is  a  quite  level  region  of  pine  growth,  except  along  the 
streams  to  Mobile  Bay,  distant  thirty  miles.  Besides  this 
large  armory  building  there  are  several  other  smaller  build- 
ings, one  evidently  designed  and  used  as  an  audience  room, 
with  a  stage  for  dramatic  entertainments.  The  open  space 
in  the  center  of  this  ellipse  was  probably  the  parade  ground. 
A  flag  staff  is  still  standing,  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  from  the  top  of  which  has  floated  the  flag  that  bears 
the  stars  and  stripes,  and  probably  there  also  has  floated 
on  the  evening  breeze  the  stars  and  bars.  There  are  beauti- 
ful walks  and  driveways  within  this  walled  enclosure,  and 
in  front  of  the  seven  buildings  grow  roses  and  honeysuckles. 
When  the  officers  and  their  families  and  the  soldiers  occu- 
pied these  buildings  the  place  must  have  been  quite  en- 
chanting. 

The  cluster  of  buildings  and  grounds  were  well-supplied 
with  water  from  springs,  the  water  being  sent  up  the  hill- 
side and  to  the  houses  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  which 
sent  a  constant  flow  of  water  up  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  This  contrivance  for  raising  water,  and  the 
writer  of  this  has  seen  only  one  in  operation,  com- 
menced its  beating,  which  is  like  the  pulsation  of  a  great 
heart,  in  1855.  Unlike  a  windmill  that  works  a  pump,  this 
is  a  steady,  regular  motion,  night  and  day,  day  and  night, 
steady  like  a  healthy  human  heart;  but  this  one  in  1893  be- 
came so  worn  as  not  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  the  official  record  for  1893  says:  ''Estimates  in  for  new 
water  works."  The  temperature  of  these  Mount  Vernon 
springs  is  69  degrees  F.,  which  is  the  same  temperature  as 
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that  of  the  spring  water  at  Mobile.  Across  the  central 
parade  ground  the  distance  is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  The  four  one-story  buildings  have  six  rooms  each, 
besides  four  rooms  back  for  the  servants'  use.  The  three 
two-story  buildings  are  larger.  The  large  stone  house,  the 
workshop,  the  other  various  buildings,  and  the  gardens  are 
all  objects  of  interest. 

At  what  is  called  Arsenal  Wharf,  at  the  landing  place  on 
the  Mobile  River,  the  river  tide  rises  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  in  high  water  the  river  sometimes  rises  twelve  feet. 

Some  further  history  may  now  be  of  interest.  The  area 
within  the  brick  walls  is  now  called  "The  Barracks,"  but  the 
name  of  this  as  a  military  post  from  1830  onward  was 
"Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,"  where  firearms  and  ammunition 
were  kept,  guarded  by  United  States  soldiers  (the  officers 
in  command  being  often  changed),  till  January  4,  1861, 
when  the  Arsenal,  having  at  that  time  a  garrison  of  only 
seventeen  men,  one  commanding  officer,  Captain  Reno,  and 
one  Post  Surgeon  was  taken  possession  of  by  Alabama  State 
troops  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  April,  1865.  The 
official  record  is:  "On  the  19th,  April,  1865,  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, with  the  29th  Regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers,  arrived 
from  Mobile  and  resumed  possession  of  the  Arsenal."  July 
1,  1865,  Major  W.  S.  Beebe  took  command  and  removed 
the  ordinance  department  from  Mobile  to  Mount  Vernon. 

July  1,  1873,  Captain  Rexford,  acting  under  orders  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  turned  over  the  Arsenal  buildings  and 
the  entire  reservation  of  two  thousand  acres  "to  Lieutenant 
Sidney  E.  Clark,  2d  Infantry,  for  occupation  by  troops,"  and 
in  accordance  with  General  Orders,  No.  78,  War  Depart- 
ment July  25,  1873,  the  name  was  changed  to  "Mount  Ver- 
non Barracks,  Alabama." 

Troops  continued  here  till  November,  1894,  their  last  duty 
having  been  to  guard  three  hundred  and  fifty  Apache  In- 
dians, Government  prisoners,  that  were  taken  there  from 
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their  old  hunting  grounds  for  safe  keeping  and  for  being 
trained,  probably,  as  "wards  of  the  nation." 

No  further  use  appearing  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  keeping  troops  at  Mount  Vernon,  after  these  In- 
dians were  disposed  of,  this  beautiful  and  valuable  Govern- 
ment property,  where  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been 
expended,  was  donated  to  the  State  of  Alabama  in  March, 
1895.  What  use  will  be  made  of  it  hereafter  is  as  yet  uncer-, 
tain.  The  Governor  of  Alabama  had  been  examining  the 
location  and  buildings  a  short  time  before  my  visit  there  in 
April  last.  The  ladies  of  Mobile  have  made  an  effort  to  have 
it  set  apart  as  a  Reformatory  for  young  criminals,  but  the 
Legislature  as  yet  has  taken  no  action.  It  is  too  valuable  a 
piece  of  property  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  it  is  too 
beautiful  a  place  not  to  be  put  to  some  useful  purpose.* 

*To  ex-senator  McRae  of  Calvert,  Washington  county,  and  to  Hon. 
Isaac  Grant,  present  senator  of  Alabama,  of  Grove  Hill,  Clark 
county,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  information. — T.  H.  B. 


MONROE'S  POVERTY. 
By  Thomas  M.  Owen. 

In  his  James  Monroe  (1885),  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  appears  to  have  made  critical  use  of  all  available 
printed  and  manuscript  authorities.  How  really  exhaustive  this  has 
been  will  remain  for  some  other  student  of  Monroe  to  determine. 
The  document  printed  below  refutes  in  a  single  instance  the  state- 
ment, made  in  connection  with  an  account  of  his  poverty,  that  "No 
private  subscription  came  to  relieve  him."  (Chapter  ix.  Retro- 
spect.— Reputation,  p.  201.)  Doubtless  there  were  other  subscrip- 
tions of  a  popular  character  similar  to  this.  There  is  further  hardly 
a  doubt  that  iprivate  gifts  came  to  relieve  him,  although  other  than 
inferential  evidences  are  wanting.  But  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that 
letters  transmitting  them  were  destroyed  as  cutting  to  the  pride  of 
the  beneficiary.  However,  the  whole  matter  is  important  only  as 
showing  a  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Americans  at 
all  periods  have  been  noted  for  generous  impulses,  and  they  surely 
could  not  have  been  wanting  in  this  extremity. 

This  document  is  noted  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Corresp07idence  of 
James  Monroe  (Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  No.  2,  1893)  p.  171.  The  original  is  in  Monroe 
Papers,  vol.  xxii,  Department  of  State. 

Mobile;  [Alabama],  March  21,  18 31. 
To  the  Hon.  James  Monroe: 

The  citizens  of  Mobile,  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  services  yon  have  rendered  onr  common  conntry 
through  a  long  life  of  public  employment;  and  perceiving 
the  tardiness  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  your  claims  against 
the  nation,  have  determined  on  setting  an  example,  which 
they  doubt  not  will  be  followed  throughout  the  country,  of 
contributing,  individually  to  the  extinguishment  of  a  debt, 
which  strict  justice,  as  well  as  honor  and  gratitude,  requires 
them  to  discharge.  The  enclosed  check  is  for  the  amount 
collected  in  a  few  hours  from  our  citizens,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  the  less  acceptable  when  we  add  that,  in  order  to 
bring  the  privilege  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  no  indi- 
vidual has  been  allowed  to  contribute  over  a  single  dollar. 
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In  behalf  of  our  citizens  we  respectfully  ask  your  accept- 
ance of  this  small  sum,  as  a  proof,  not  of  their  gratitude 
barely,  but  of  their  sense  of  the  pecuniary  obligations  under 
which  this  nation  lies,  to  one  of  its  earliest  benefactors.  The 
collections  are  not  yet  closed,  and  further  sums  will  be  trans- 
mitted as  they  may  be  received. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness  and 
with  our  most  profound  respect  for  your  public  and  private 
character  we  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves  your  fel- 
low citizens. 

A.  S.  Lipscomb, 
T.  Sanford, 
Wm.  Barnwlll, 
Willis  Hall, 
A.  W.  Gordon, 
^Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Mobile. 

*  A.bner  Smith  Lipscomb  (son  of  Joel  Lipscomb  and  Elizabeth 
Childs,  both  of  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.)  was  b.  in  1789  in  S.  C;  having 
read  law  he  came  to  St.  Stephens,  Ala.,  in  1S11  ;  in  1S19  became  one 
of  the  Circuit  Court  judges  of  the  State  ;  in  1823  elected  Chief  Justice, 
serving  until  1S35  ;  removed  to  Texas  1839  ;  member  of  the  Texas 
Convention  of  1845  ;  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ef  Texas 
1S46-1856.  He  d.  in  the  latter  year  at  his  home  in  Washington  Co. , 
Texas,  leaving  many  descendants. 

Thaddeus  Sanford  was  b.  in  Conu.  in  1790,  came  to  Mobile  in  1822, 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  182S,  when  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Mobile  Register,  which  he  conducted,  except- 
ing a  brief  period,  for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
branch  bank  of  Mobile,  1833- 1845,  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile 
1853-1865.     He  d.  in  1867. 

The  three  remaining  members  of  the  committee  were  business 
men  of  standing  and  patriotic  character. 
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Social  Affairs  in  1760. 

Wc  should  be  pleased  to  receive  from  our  readers  any 
information  concerning  Miss  Sally  Fouke,  who  wrote  the' 
interesting  letter,  published  below,  and  the  persons  and 
events  referred  to  by  her.  The  letter  comes  to  us  from  one 
of  her  descendants. 

February  26,  I/60. 
Dear  Cousin, 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  now  sit  down  to  write  to 
you  to  enquire  after  your  Health  and  how  you  have  spent 
your  Christmas,  part  I  imagine  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
you  could  wish,  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  event  of 
Colo.  Lee's  hunting  at  your  Papa's.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Hill 
on  Christmas-day  to  Marlborough,  where  I  spent  a  fort- 
night as  agreeably  as  I  could  desire;  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Selden's  company  the  whole  time,  and 
Mrs.  Garnett's  a  week.  Mrs.  Selden  insists  on  my  making 
her  a  visit  in  April,  and  Mrs.  Lee  has  invited  me  to  make 
her  one;  if  it  will  suit  you  or  Betsy  to  go  with  me,  shall  be 
extremely  glad  of  your  company,  perhaps  we  shall  meet  with 
Miss  Lanson  at  Col.  Lee's.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  have  heard  from  her,  since  she  left  the  Metropolis,  and 
when  she  is  expected  at  Mr.  Washington's  again,  likewise 
how  all  Relations  and  Friends  are  in  Town,  to  all  which 
please  to  present  my  compliments.  Tell  Betsy  I  have  lately 
met  with  a  letter  with  which  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  intend 
to  send  her  a  copy  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  transcribe  it. 
And  tell  George  if  his  affections  are  not  already  placed,  T 
will  recommend  a  vounc  ladv  to  him  whose  Person  and 
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Fortune  he  can  have  no  objection  to,  and  whose  Merit,  I 
think  equal  to  both.  If  you  glean  any  news  pray  be  good 
enough  to  forward  it  this  way,  for  I  assure  you  since  my  re- 
turn from  Marlborough,  I  have  neither  seen  any  one  nor 
heard  anything  so  that  I  may  justly  say  my  Eyes,  Ears  and 
Mouth  have  been  shut  ever  since,  which  you  know  is  a  great 
task  for  a  female  to  acquire  (especially  one  of  so  gay  a  dis- 
position as  myself),  for  Pope  says — 

A  dearth  of  words  a  Woman  need  not  fear, 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn  to  hear. 

I  must  not  omit  telling  you  I  am  learning  the  silent 
Language  by  motion  of  hands,  in  which  I  expect  to  be  a 
great  proficient  before  I  see  you,  but  pray  come  up  soon 
that  I  may  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  a  third  sweetheart 
who  was  lately  married  to  Miss  Mackay.  Having  already 
taken  up  so  much  of  your  attention  I  will  no  longer  pre- 
sume on  it  but  stop  short  after  telling  you  that  I  think  so 
long  a  letter  Merits  an  answer,  which  will  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  as  I  think  next  to  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
is  her  correspondence.  If  you  let  any  one  see  this  or  do  not 
answer  it  I  shall  never  again  conclude 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

(Signed)     Sally  Fouke. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  new  book  of  Robert  W.  Chambers  called  The  Haunts 
of  Men  (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.)  contains  four  stories  dealing  with 
the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  E.  Hough,  of  Chicago,  announces  a  new  novel  dealr 
ing  with  the  far  Southwest  in  early  times,  before  the  days  of 
the  Mexican  War. 

The  second  part  (Serial  No.  no)  of  the  52d  volume  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  (Washington: 
Gov't  Pr.  Office.     O.  pp.  928)  has  appeared. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  December  (1897)  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  contain  a  sketch  of  Rev. 
Ichabod  Codding,  an  early  and  devoted  abolitionist,  by  his 
widow. 

Bliss  Perry  has  issued  through  the  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company  of  New  York  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  called  Little  Masterpieces. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Stephens  lias  published  The  causes  leading  to  the 
organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (Nash- 
ville: Cumberland  Presby.  Pub.  House.  1898.  S.  pp.  113, 
cl.  40c;  paper  25c.) 

Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet,  who  is  now 
employed  in  the  Congressional  Library,  is  at  work  on  a 
novel  to  be  known  as  The  Uncalled.  It  will  have  negroes  for 
characters,  and  will  probably  appear  this  fall. 

A.  M.  Shotwell,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  published  Benjamin 
Lundy,  the  anti-slavery  organizer,  editor,  lecturer  and  traveler; 
his  ancestors,  descendants  and  other  near  relations  (Lansing, 
Mich.:  Robert  Smith  &  Co.,  1897,  O.  pp.  15,  50  cents). 

Airs.  Virginia  Frazier  Boyle,  whose  Brokenburne,  pub- 
lished last  year,  was  particularly  successful,  will  issue  The 
Darkey  Dialect  Talcs  through  J.  Parker  White,  New  York. 
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Barbee  &  Smith,  agents,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  announce  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Lucinda  B.  Helm,  founder  of  the  Woman's 
Parsonage  and  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  Arabel  Wilbur  Alexander  (O. 
ills.,  pp.  177,  $1). 

Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  new  collection  of  short 
stories  entitled  Moriah's  Morning  and  other  half  hour  sketches 
(New  York:  Harper,  1898,  D.  pp.  4+219,  ill.  cl.  $1.25); 
deals  largely  with  types  of  modern  plantation  life  in  the 
South. 

In  Romance  and  Realism  of  the  Southern  Gulf  Coast  (Cin- 
cinnati: The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  pp.  137,  cl.,  $1),  Mrs. 
Minnie  Walter  Myers  has  collected  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  most  characteristic  romances  and  incidents  of  the 
Southern  sea  and  Gulf  coast,  from  the  founding  of  Louisiana 
to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Washington  Post,  June  12th,  are  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  gathered  by  George 
Alfred  Townsend  in  interviews  with  old  inhabitants,  who 
gave  him  much  of  valuable  local  information  about  persons 
and  places. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  a  carefully  revised  edition  of 
Professor  Wood  row  Wilson's  The  State,  printed  from  new 
plates  throughout.  This  valuable  work  has  now  been  im- 
proved by  the  embodiment  of  suggestions  that  have  come 
from  use  in  the  class  room,  and  by  additional  bibliography. 

There  is  much  of  interest  to  the  Southern  student  in 
The  Life  of  David  Dudley  Field  (1805-1894),  by  Henry  M. 
Field  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  O.  pp.  376,  $3), 
for  Judge  Field  had  much  to  do  with  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln,  the  efforts  to  avoid  the  Civil  War  through  peace 
conferences,  and  with  the  disputed  Presidential  election  of 
1876. 

A  Flag  of  Truce  and  Other  Stories,  by  Kate  Phelan  Hamp- 
ton (Mrs.  Wade  Hampton,  Jr.),  deals  with  sentiments  of  the 
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Civil  War,  scenes  and  incidents  of  Southern  life  (Washing- 
ton: McGill  &  Wallace).  These  stories  are  said  to  show 
especially  good  descriptive  power  and  are  marked  by 
modesty  of  statement. 

The  American  Negro  Academy  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  recently  published  two  papers  delivered  at  its  sessions 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Crummell,  entitled  Civilization  the 
primal  need  of  the  race,  inaugural  address,  March  5,  1897;  and 
The  Attitude  of  the  American  mind  toward  the  negro  intellect, 
first  annual  address,  Dec.  28,  1897  (paper,  15c). 

Not  many  negro  women  have  published  poetry,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  none  other,  interest  is  attached  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Weston  Fordham's  Magnolia  Leaves  (Charleston,  S.  C: 
Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell  Co.).  There  is  an  introduction 
by  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  looks  on  the  volume  as  an 
indication  of  "the  right  of  the  negro  to  be  considered  worthy 
of  recognition  in  the  field  of  poetic  effort." 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  recently  published  by  Winifred,  Lady  Howard  of 
Glossop  (London:  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.),  gives  an  account 
of  travels  made  in  the  autumn  of  1894  and  includes  visits  to 
Texas,  Florida,  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States.  The 
description  of  the  Luray  Cave  is  pronounced  by  The 
Athenaeum  as  "well  worthy  of  being  read/' 

The  American  Historical  Reviczv  for  July  contains:  "The 
Delaware  bill  of  rights  of  1776,"  by  Max  Farrand;  "The 
origin  of  Genet's  projected  attack  on  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas,"  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Turner;  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to 
George  Rogers  Clark  on  western  exploration,  the  germ 
perhaps  of  the  later  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition;  reviews  of 
Fiske's  Old  Virginia,  by  L.  G.  Tyler;  Hamilton's  Old  Mobile, 
by  T.  M.  Owen;  Rowland's  Charles  Carroll,  by  J.W.  Black; 
Dunning's  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  by  F.  W.  Moore. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  negro  question,  La  Questione  dei 
negri  (Torino:  Fratelli  Bocca,  1898,  pp.  485),  Prof.  Enrico 
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Morselli  traces  the  rise  and  spread  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  sets  forth  the  economic  and  climatic  causes  of  its  de- 
cadence in  the  North  and  shows  its  effects  on  the  South. 
He  states  the  problem  as  one  of  race  prejudices  and  hatreds 
and  finds  its  solution  in  "social  fusion."  Equality  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  condition  of  this  fusion  and  at  the  same  time 
the  inferiority  of  the  negro  in  his  intellectual,  moral,  re- 
ligious and  physiological  development  is  recognized.     * 

The  bicentennial  History  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1698-1898  (S.  P.  C.  K.),  by  W.  O.  B. 
Allen  and  Edmund  McClure,  contains  much  material  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  early  Southern  institutions,  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  real  founder  of  this  Society  in  1698- 
99,  from  which  was  developed  in  the  next  few  years  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
(S.  P.  G.),  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  whose  philanthropic 
efforts  to  found  public  and  parish  libraries  in  the  colonies 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  particularly  in  Mary- 
land and  the  Carolinas  (London:  1898,  O.  pp.  560). 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  distinguished  and  efficient  agent 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  published  A  brief  sketch  of  George 
Peabody,  and  a  history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  through 
thirty  years  (Cambridge:  University  Press:  John  Wilson  & 
Son,  1898,  O.  pp.  x+161,  port.).  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body occupies  nearly  half  of  the  volume  and  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with 
sketches  of  the  individual  members.  The  full  history  of  the 
Fund  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  published  volumes  of  the 
Board  and  in  its  subsequent  annual  reports.  Dr.  Curry  has 
been  agent  of  the  Fund  since  1881. 

In  an  address  before  the  University  of  Chicago  on  July  4, 
1898,  the  Hon.  J.  L,.  M.  Curry  presents  what  would  appear 
to  the  cursory  student  a  new  idea  of  Calhoun  in  his  Princi- 
ples, acts  and  utterances  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  promotive  of  the 
true  Union  of  the  States  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
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Press,  1898,  S.  pp.  30).  Dr.  Curry  sets  himself  the  task  of 
showing  "that  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  conviction,  creed  and 
conduct,  was  a  true  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Union  of  our 
fathers,  and  that  his  policy  and  principles,  adopted  in  public 
opinion  and  applied  in  practice,  in  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  of  constitutional  liberty,  of  the  performance 
of  our  complex  and  well-guarded  systems,  and  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people."  This  thesis  he  sustains  by 
'jMot;>tiom  front  ( ';.!}>',!»>/:.  <//t,r\:  and  v/thin'/^,,  /:•;  h  ■//'■'.] 
known  il)'  <  In'  ago  UuivvJ  t- i  1  y  has  on  iis  st&fi  the  German 
historian  Von  i  Joist,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Calhoun,  by 
whom  it  is  thought  by  many  the  great  Carolinian  has  been 
hopelessly  misunderstood. 

Magazine  Articles:  "Washington  reminiscences,"  by  A. 
R.  Spofford,  Atlantic,  June.  "The  Confederate  torpedo  ser- 
vice," by  R.  O.  Crowley,  Century,  June.  "Textile  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,"  Jerome  Dowd,  Forum,  June. 
"Grant's  life  in  the  West,"  by  John  W.  Emerson,  Midland 
Monthly,  May,  June  and  Sept.  "Recollections  of  the  Civil 
War,"  iv.  and  v.,  by  W.  H.  Russell,  N.  A.  Review,  May  and 
June.  "Reminiscences  of  ballooning  in  the  Civil  War,"  by 
W.  J.Rhees,  Chautauquan,  June.  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Charles  A.  Dana,  McClure's  June,  August  and 
Sept.  "Andrew  Jackson,"  by  Col.  Andrew  Jackson,  Rachel 
Donelson  Jackson  and  Mary  E.  Wilcox,  Frank  Leslie's, 
June  and  Sept.  "Future  of  the  American  negro,"  by  B.  T. 
Washington,  Missionary  Review,  June.  "Poe  and  recent 
poetics,"  by  G.  L.  Swiggett,  Sewanee  Review,  June.  "Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  the  great  war  Secretary,"  by  W.  G.  Irwin, 
Home  Mag.,  June.  "Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  S. 
N.,  by  G.  E.  Delknap,  Cassier's  Mag.,  July.  "Audobon:  A 
great  naturalist,"  Blackwoods,  July.  "First  black  regiment  in 
the  Civil  War,"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Outing,  July. 
"Regulars   in   the   Civil   War,"  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  N.  A. 
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Review,  July.  "Remedy  for  depression  in  the  cotton 
industry,"  by  L.  F.  McKinney,  Forum,  July.  "Moun- 
tain region  of  Kentucky — a  retarded  frontier,"  by 
J.  E.  Vincent,  Amcr.  Journal  of  Sociology,  July.  "Life 
and  public  services  of  Fitzhugh  Lee,"  by  Ella  L.  Mc- 
Creary,  Midland  Mo.,  July.  "Christmas  in  New  Orleans," 
by  Julia  T.  Bishop,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  July.  "San  An- 
tonio, Texas,"  by  C.  T.  Logan,  Frank  Leslie's,  July.  "The 
South  in  Literature,"  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Smith,  and  "Traveling 
libraries  in  Alabama,"  by  Kate  H.  Morrissette,  Sewanec  Re- 
view, June.  "Tuskegee  and  its  founder,"  Gunton's  Mag., 
July.  "Confederate  commerce  destroyers,"  by  Col.  John 
Taylor  Wood,  of  the  Tallehassec,  and  G.  Terry  Sinclair,  of 
the  Florida,  Century,  July.  The  series  is  continued  in  the 
August  Century  in  "The  Confederacy's  only  foreign  war," 
by  James  Morris  Morgan,  of  the  Georgia,  and  "The  last  of 
the  Confederate's  cruisers,"  by  John  T.  Mason,  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. "A  man  and  his  knife"  (passages  from  the  life  of 
James  Bowie),  Harper's,  July.  "War  and  money,  some  les- 
sons of  1862,"  by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Lauchlin,  and  "The 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,"  by  Bradford  Torrey,  Atlantic, 
July.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  by  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Lee, 
Green  Bag,  July.  "Farm  life  in  Virginia,"  by  David  H. 
Wheeler,  Chautauqnan,  August.  "Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
the  Maryland  Catholics,"  Catholic  World,  June.  "The  his- 
tory and  origin  of  the  name  Kentucky,"  by  Sallie  M.  Ewing 
Pope,  and  "Daniel  Boone,"  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gruistead,  Amer. 
Monthly  Mag.,  August.  "Present  status  of  cotton  and  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States,"  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
Yale  Review,  August.  "Origin  of  the  cliff  dwellings,"  by 
Cosmos  Mindeleff,  Bulletin  Amer.  Geograph.  Society,  vol. 
30,  No.  2.  "Rev.  Devereux  Jarratt,  a  Virginia  parson  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Courtnay,  and  "Rev. 
Whitefoord  Smith"  (1812-1893),  of  South  Carolina,  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Stokes,  Methodist  Review,  July   and   August.  "Edgar 
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Allan  Poe,  his  grave  in  Baltimore,"  by  L.  R.  Meekins, 
Critic,  Sept.  The  June  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity Magazine  contains  a  sketch  of  Gen.  William  Lenoir 
(with  portrait),  by  A.  L.  Jones,  and  a  study  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Wake  Forest  College,  by  Prof.  Collier  Cobb. 

Maryland. — An  interesting  genealogical  chart,  giving 
the  lines  of  descent  of  a  number  of  Maryland  families  from 
Major-General  John  Hammond,  Edward  Dorsey,  Col. 
Henry  Ridgely  and  Capt.  John  Worthington,  has  been  re- 
cently published  by  Mr.  Henry  Ridgely  Evans,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  succinct  but  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Ridgely,  Dorsey  and  Worthington  families  of  Maryland  is 
appended,  making  the  chart  of  particular  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  colonial  history.    It  is  sold  at  25  cents. 

Virginia. — A  new  text  book  on  the  History  of  Virginia 
has  been  published  by  Royall  Bascom  Smithey  (New  York: 
American  Book  Co.  [1898],  D,  pp.  4 — 276,  cl.  75c).  It  is 
divided  into  3  periods,  and  presents  the  leading  facts.  The 
third  period  begins  with  the  Civil  War  and  comes  down  to 
the  present. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  July:  ''Education  in 
Virginia,  V,  influence  of  William  and  Mary;"  "Old  Virginia 
editors"  (18th  century);  "Armistead  family;"  "Nelson  letter 
book"  (extracts  from  letters  of  William  and  Thomas  Nel- 
son); "The  ultra  montane  expedition  of  Spotswood,"  poem 
by  Rev.  Arthur  Blackamore  (1716);  "Marriage  bonds  at 
Lawrenceville,  Brunswick  Co.,  Va. ;"  "Harrison,  Goosley  & 
McCaw  Bible  entries;"  "Prices  during  the  Revolution;"  "A 
Virginia  hero — Alexander  McCauley;"  "Letter  of  Na- 
thaniel Burwell;"  "Tabb  family;"  "Seidell  family;"  "Lamb 
family;"  "Abstract  of  Pittsylvania  county  marriage  bonds;" 
"Ashton  family;"  historical  notes,  &c. 

With  its  April  number  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
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and  Biography  completes  its  fifth  volume  with  an  index  of  19 
pages  (O.  pp.  491).  The  principal  contents  are:  "Decisions 
of  the  General  Court;"  "Bacon's  men  in  Surry;"  "Letters  of 
Lafayette;"  "Title  to  Greenspring;"  "Old  letters  of  Revo- 
lutionary War;"  "Journal  of  John  Barnwell;"  "Early  wills 
and  deeds,  Isle  of  Wight  Co.;"  "Carter  papers;"  "Tithables 
of  Lancaster  co.,  Va.,  1654;"  "Genealogies  of  the  Gookin, 
Calvert,  Parker  and  other  families;"  "Abstracts  of  Virginia 
land  patents."  The  July  number  contains  "Carter  papers;" 
"Virginia  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;"  "Letters  to  Thomas 
Adams;"  "Isle  of  Wight  county  wills;"  "Journal  of  John 
Barnwell;"  "Letters  of  Lafayette;"  "Abstract  of  Virginia 
land  patents." 

Students  of  Virginia  history  and  genealogy  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  an  index  to  Meade's  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and 
Families  of  Virginia  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1857,  i860,  1872,  1885,  1897,  etc.,  O.  2  vols.).  This  want  has 
now  been  supplied  by  the  Southern  History  Association  in  a 
volume  which  constitutes  the  first  number  of  its  "Extra 
volumes"  (Washington:  The  Association,  1898,  O.  pp.  63). 
The  Index  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington, 
and  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Morrison,  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  where  the  original  is  deposited. 
It  is  furnished  to  members  of  the  Association  without  extra 
cost;  to  others,  $1,  in  cloth. 

North  Carolina.— The  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1897,  J.  Y.  Hamrick,  Com- 
missioner (Raleigh,  N.  C:  Guy  V.  Barnes,  1898,  O.  pp. 
356)  contains  many  illustrations  of  cotton  manufacturing 
plants  and  extended  statistics  of  this  and  other  industries. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Wilde's  Juleps  and  Clover  is  a  novel  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Most  of 
the  characters  are  Southerners,  but  there  is  one  interloper 
from  the  North  and  a  duel,  in  which  the  Northern  man  kills 
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his  antagonist  (New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  [1898],  S. 
pp.  3+215,  cl.  50c). 

In  his  new  story  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  called  A 
Colonial  Apparition  (Wilmington,  N.  C:  LeGwin  Brothers, 
1898,  O.  pp.  28,  4  ports.)  the  Hon.  James  Sprunt  has 
brought  forward  Mr.  Hamilton  McMillan,  who  is  versed  in 
the  traditional  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  has  made  him 
assist  in  a  thrilling  rescue  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  The  inci- 
dents, aside  from  the  ghost,  are  declared  to  be  true. 

The  Hon.  D.  F.  Caldwell  has  published  a  second  edition 
of  Maj.  Morehead's  James  Hunter,  the  "General"  of  the 
Regulators  (see  Publications,  I,  308-309).  New  material  is 
added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  show  that  as  early  as 
1768  the  movement  of  the  Regulators  was  rebellion  against 
the  king.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  go  to  the  Hunter 
Monument  Fund  (Greensboro:  1898,  O.  pp.  73,  50  cents). 

In  his  second  series  of  Historical  Papers  (Trinity  College 
Historical  Society),  Prof.  John  S.  Bassett  devotes  himself  to 
biographical  and  legal  studies:  "The  assassination  of  John 
W.  Stephens,"  by  Luther  M.  Carlton;  ''William  J.  Yates," 
by  Zeb.  F.  Curtis;  "What  I  know  about  'Sh'oceo'  Jones,"  by 
R.  B.  Creecy;  "Dennis  Heartt,"  by  W.  K.  Boyd;  "Land 
holding  in  colonial  North  Carolina  (reprint),  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Bassett;  "Bart.  F.  Moore  on  secession  and  reconstruc- 
tion," by  J.  P.  Gibbons;  "The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Will,"  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Bassett. 

Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  secretary,  has  com- 
piled and  edited  The  membership  and  ancestral  register,  by- 
laws  and  chrrter  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  (Raleigh:  [Edwards  &  Broughton],  May  12, 
1898,  O.  pp.  57+4I+  [2]).  This  Society,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1894,  now  has  41  members,  but  there  are 
probably  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  State  who  are  eligible 
to  membership.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  general  indif- 
ference to  historical  and  genealogical  work,  but  that  interest 
in  these  subjects  is  increasing  the  Society  is  itself  a  proof. 
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The  Pamlico  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Washington,  N.  C,  issued  on  May  10,  a  memorial  edition 
of  The  Confederate  Reveille  (Raleigh:  Edwards  &  Broughton, 
1898,  O.  pp.  162,  11  ports.).  The  Reveille  was  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1886,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  gathering  and  reinterring  the  bodies  of  the 
Confederate  dead  of  Beaufort  county.  The  present  issue 
contains  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  War  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  and  has  a  number  of  biographical  sketches 
of  prominent  citizens  of  the  section. 

Pres.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  has 
published  through  the  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  (Nashville,  Tenn.),  his  Story  of 
Yates,  the  Missionary.  Matthew  Tyson  Yates  was  born  in 
Wake  county,  N.  C,  in  1819,  was  educated  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  sailed  for  China  in  1847,  being,  it  is  said,  the 
first  native  of  North  Carolina  to  go  into  the  foreign  field. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese,  became  the 
leading  Protestant  missionary  in  the  Shanghai  district,  and 
his  service  extended  over  42  years.  The  materials  for  this 
work  were  abundant,  and  the  letters  of  Dr.  Yates  were  so 
often  drawn  upon  that  the  book  "would  almost  warrant  the 
title  of  an  autobiography."  There  is  a  portrait  and  illustra- 
tions (D.  pp.  304). 

With  the  number  for  July  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Papers  completes  its  second  volume  (O.  pp.  iv-j- 
258).  The  history  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptists  is  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Hufham,  in  which  he  reviews  the  growth  the 
church  had  attained  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hufham,  the  April  number  contains 
a  sketch  of  Rev.  George  M.  Thompson,  with  portrait,  by 
Pulaski  Cowper,  and  the  July  number  a  sketch  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin,  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman. 
There  is  also  a  picture  of  Shiloh  church,  in  Camden  county, 
which  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tists. 
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The  "Journal  of  John  Barnwell,"  which  appears  in  the 
Virginia  Magazine  for  April  and  July,  from  the  Ludwell 
MSS.  in  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  is  of  particular 
interest  to  North  Carolina  students  for  the  reason  that  it 
contains  material  relating  to  the  Tuscarora  War  of  1711-12, 
which  has  been  hitherto  inaccessible.  Barnwell  denies  em- 
phatically that  the  Indians  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by 
white  emissaries  of  the  Cary  party  in  the  colony  as  Pollock 
and  his  followers  have  long  asserted  and  shows  that  the 
reason  why  the  Indian  fort  was  not  stormed  was  due  to  a 
desire  to  save  the  lives  of  the  colonists  who  were  held  cap- 
tive there. 

The  Spanish  War  is  no  longer  politics  but  history.  One 
of  the  earliest  monographs  called  forth  by  that  struggle  is 
The  First  Fallen  Hero,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Worth  Bagley, 
Ensign,  U.  S.  N.f  by  Josephus  Daniels  (Norfolk,  Va.:  Sam. 
W.  Bowman  [1898],  O.  pp.  88,  18  portraits,  portrait  groups 
and  pictures).  As  is  well  known,  Ensign  Bagley,  who  was 
killed  on  the  torpedo  boat  Winslow,  in  Cardenas  Bay,  Cuba, 
on  May  11,  1898,  was  the  first  American  officer  to  lose  his 
life  in  the  Spanish  War.  The  sketch  of  Ensign  Bagley  pre- 
sented here  is  made  up  largely  of  newspaper  extracts  relat- 
ing to  his  career  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  a  foot 
ball  leader  and  to  his  untimely  fall  at  Cardenas.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Long  has  announced  that  Bagley  will  be  com- 
memorated by  naming  one  of  the  new  torpedo  boats  for 
him,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  on  Capitol  Square,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Holmes,  director,  is  continuing  its  valuable  series  of  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  the  economic  interests  of  the  State.  The 
latest  are:  Timber  Trees  and  Forests  of  North  Carolina,  by 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  W.  W.  Ashe  (Winston:  M.  I.  &  J.  C. 
Stewart,  1897,  O.  pp.  227,  37  figs.,  23  plates).  Gold  Mining 
in  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  Sonth  Appalachian  Regions,  by 
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Henry  C.  B.  Nitze  and  H.  A.  J.  Wilkins  (Raleigh:  Guy  V. 
Barnes,  1897,  O.  pp.  164,  31  figs.,  10  plates).  This  bulletin 
is  somewhat  supplemental  to  bulletin  No.  3,  Gold  Deposits 
of  North  Carolina  (1896).  Bulletin  13  deals  with  the  Clay 
Deposits  and  Clay  Industry  in  North  Carolina,  by  Heinrich 
Ries  (Raleigh:  Guy  V.  Barnes,  1897,  O.  pp.  157,  5  figs.,  12 
plates). 

In  his  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Carolina  (Baltimore : 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898,  O.  pp.  74),  Dr.  John  S. 
Bassett  has  treated  with  considerable  fulness  the  careers  of 
Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick, 
Daniel  Reaves  Goodloe,  Eli  Washington  Caruthers  and 
Lunsford  Lane.  Of  these  the  work  of  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  was  briefly  summarized  in  these  Publications  for  April, 
while  the  career  of  Mr.  Goodloe  was  treated  at  length.  Dr. 
Bassett  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  leaders  came 
from  what  may  be  characterized  broadly  as  the  Piedmont 
section  of  the  State,  and  that  "if  a  vigorous  appeal  could 
have  been  made  against  slavery  in  these  counties,  they  could 
very  likely,  at  any  time  before  i860,  have  been  carried  for 
freedom."  He  might  have  added  that  this  spirit  character- 
ized the  mountain  region  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  was 
the  principle  on  which  is  based  the  separate  Statehood  of 
western  Virginia.  The  author  shows  hardly  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Quakers  when  he  asserts  that  those  in 
the  northeastern  [and  eastern]  part  of  the  State  "did  not 
become  so  notable  for  anti-slavery  spirit  as  their  western 
brethren."  Had  he  known  that  not  only  particular  meet- 
ings, but  monthly  meetings  as  well,  were  broken  up  by  emi- 
gration to  the  West  on  account  of  slavery,  his  remark  would 
not  have  been  made.  The  fifth  of  these  "leaders"  is  Luns- 
ford  Lane,  a  slave  whose  freedom  was  self-purchased.  Why 
this  freedman  is  included  in  a  list  of  leading  North  Carolina 
abolitionists  it  is  hard  to  say,  save  that  the  materials  dealing 
with  his  career  were  easy  of  access  (see  Hawkins'  remark- 
able Memoir  of  Lunsford  Lane,  Boston,  1863). 
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South  Carolina. — Teresa  Hammond  Strickland  has 
published  a  South  Carolina  romance  called  Under  the  Ban 
(New  York:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.),  which  depicts  the 
social  state  brought  about  by  the  long  continuance  of  hurt- 
ful conditions. 

Valuable  and  interesting  light  on  the  Revolution  in  the 
South  is  given  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Letter-Books 
of  Lieut.  Enos  Reeves  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  (re- 
printed from  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography  for  1896  and  1897,  Philadelphia,  1898). 

In  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  State,  of  June  10,  1898,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald Furman  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
founders  of  the  Southern  History  Association,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  Major  General  of  the  United  States  Army  by 
President  McKinley  and  a  Cuban  Commissioner.  As  is 
known  by  many,  General  Butler  is  a  nephew  of  Commodore 
Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  fame. 

For  his  own  use.,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Courtenay,  formerly 
mayor  of  Charleston  (S.  C),  has  issued  a  volume  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bestowal  of  Beauregard's  sword  on  the 
city  of  Charleston  in  1893.  In  typography,  illustrations, 
binding,  general  execution,  it  is  said  to  be  a  rare  specimen 
of  the  art  of  bookmaking.  It  consists  of  prints,  pictures  and 
memorials  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  example  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C),  Ncivs  and  Courier 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  in  the  attention  it  pays  to 
local  history.  In  its  columns  lately  have  appeared  articles  of 
great  value  dealing  with  historical  sources  and  preserving 
important  material  for  investigators.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  a  description  of  the  Waxhaw  burying  ground, 
sketches  of  W.  H.  Trescot  and  Gen.  Thomas  Sumter,  and 
especially  worthy,  the  diary  of  Samuel  H.  Peck  giving  a 
view  of  Charleston  eighty  years  ago. 

Professor  St.  James  Cummings  has  put  forth  a  thin  vol- 
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nme  of  verse,  Staves  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (Charleston,  S.  C: 
published  by  the  author).  There  are  some  twenty  poems, 
celebrating  the  ''Triple  Alliance"  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love, 
said  to  be  characterized  by  something  of  Browning's  ideal- 
ity. One  of  the  finest  is  that  on  Sidney  Lanier,  traditions 
and  memories  of  whom  Prof.  Cummings  learned  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied  several  years 
after  Lanier  lectured  there.  Since  leaving  Baltimore,  Prof. 
Cummings  has  been  teaching  in  the  Citadel  Academy, 
Charleston. 

An  important  contribution  to  Huguenot  history,  and  to 
Southern  genealogy,  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Ravenel's  Ravenel  Records 
(Atlanta, Ga.:  Franklin  Printing  and  Pub. Co.,  i8o8,illus.,  O. 
pp.  V.+279,  cloth,  for  private  distribution).  Through  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  family,  Mr.  Ravenel,  a  lawyer  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  in  1894  sent  out  a  circular  letter  asking  co- 
operation in  an  effort  to  trace  the  Ravenel  ancestry.  Though 
finding  it  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty;  or  even  vexation,  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  us  far  more  than  a  mere  pedigree, 
valuable  as  that  is  to  all  descendants. 

In  his  pages  we  catch  glimpses  of  Southern  life  in  days  of 
slavocracy,  of  its  fulness,  of  its  hospitality,  of  its  open-hand- 
edness,  of  its  grace,  of  its  wastefulness.  We  find  an  attractive 
pen-picture  of  that  troublesome  subject  to  portray,  the  by- 
gone Southern  gentleman.  But  there  is  a  pathetic  view  that 
he  paints  for  us  of  the  decay  and  desolation  that  have  over- 
taken certain  once  prosperous  spots  in  South  Carolina.  It  is 
doubtless  an  element  of  his  own  existence  bound  up  in  this 
description  of  St.  John's  Berkeley:  "In  vain  the  jessamine 
and  magnolia  perfume  the  air  of  spring;  in  vain  the  Chero- 
kee roses  and  the  honeysuckle  light  up  the  scene;  in  vain  tall 
oaks  and  solemn  pines  keep  their  faithful  vigil;  everywhere 
one  sees  the  gray  moss  hanging  sorrowfully,  like  wreaths 
of  immortelles,  emblems  of  mourning  for  dead  hopes,  and 
dead  past,  and  dead  men  that  shall  not  come  again." 
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It  is  in  happy  keeping  with  the  modern  method  of  his- 
torical study  to  print  literally  several  Ravenel  diaries  going- 
back  as  far  as  1752.    It  is  also  a  delight  to  see  the  full  index. 

Unique  among  the  official  publications  of  most  American 
cities  is  the  Charleston  (S.  C),  Year  Book,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  reports  of  the  Mayor  and  his  assistants, 
it  contains  annually  historical  material  of  great  value.  This 
feature  was  the  conception  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Courtenay 
when  he  was  the  municipal  head  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  is  a  lover  of  historical  studies  and  an 
earnest  collector  of  rare  material,  still  retains  his  connection 
with  the  laudable  work.  He  contributes  from  his  store  to 
the  present  volume  (1897)  and  it  is  safe  to  say  his  advice 
is  always  welcome.  Of  the  512  pages  (large  octavo),  of  the 
latest  issue,  174,  in  an  appendix,  are  given  up  to  three  valu- 
able papers:  The  Siege  of  Charleston,  1780;  Historic  Sketch 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Charleston;  and  Extracts  from  the 
History  of  Easton,  Mass.  The  first  is  composed  of  reprints 
from  a  very  rare  volume  (Munsell's  Siege  of  Charleston), 
and  of  documents  never  before  published  copied  from  the 
famous  Emmet  collection,  now  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  story  of  St.  Mary's  Church  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Hopkins,  who  writes  the 
first  connected  narrative  of  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic 
shrine  in  the  South  Atlantic  British  colonies.  The  Extracts 
from  the  History  of  Easton  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  dis- 
closing deep  down  one  of  the  countless  ramifications  of 
North  and  South.  It  is  the  journal  of  the  first  missionary 
enterprise,  so  far  as  known,  sent  out  from  New  England, 
the  attempt  made  in  1695  by  some  earnest  souls  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  found  a  Congregational  church  in  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mayor  can  shed  other  light 
on  this  effort,  as  it  strikingly  illustrates  even  in  our  far- 
away past,  how  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  blood  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  both  sections. 
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Early  Methodism  in  the  Carolinas,  by  Rev.  A  .M.  Chreitz- 
berg,  D.  D.  (Nashville,  Term.:  Publishing  House  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Barbee  &  Smith, 
agents,  1897,  O.  pp.  xiv-f-364,  5  portraits,  6  portrait 
groups,  12  ills.).  This  work,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
S.  C.  Conference,  while  it  claims  in  its  title  to  cover  both 
the  Carolinas,  is  hardly  more  than  a  history  of  that  de- 
nomination within  the  limits  of  the  old  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference which  in  former  years  extended  over  the  southern 
border  of  North  Carolina.  It  also  extended  into  Georgia, 
and  it  would  have  been  just  as  appropriate  to  have  included 
the  name  of  that  State  in  the  title.  The  history  of  Method- 
ism embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference as  organized  in  1837,  is  not  traced,  nor  are  many 
sources  of  North  Carolina  Methodist  history  mentioned  in 
the  "authorities  consulted."  Further,  the  pictures  are  from 
the  South  Carolina  Conference,  the  statistics  are  of  the  same 
and  it  is  idle  to  call  it  by  any  other  name.  A  rapid  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  province  preceeds  what  may  be 
called  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina — the 
visit  of  the  two  Wesleys  in  1736.  Then  came  Whitfield  in 
1738,  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  in  1773.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Revolution,  when  the  Established  Church  had  been 
brought  low  by  the  defection  of  its  clergy  to  the  American 
cause,  that  it  received  that  impetus  which  has  given  it  a 
leadership  now  maintained  for  a  century. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  chronological  order 
has  been  closely  followed  and  has  been  applied  to  districts 
and  even  to  individual  circuits,  with  the  result  that  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  local  topography  is  necessary  for  an 
intelligible  reading.  The  unity  of  the  work  has  been  thus 
sacrificed,  and  the  work  of  Methodism  as  a  whole  has  been 
lost  in  a  multitude  of  unimportant  names  and  events.  There 
are  also  many  biographies,  but  they  are  short  and  unsatis- 
factory, while  Travis  and  Jenkins,  who  have  published  me- 
morials, are  perhaps  unduly  prominent. 
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There  has  been  some  small  attempt,  not  so  much  as  is 
desirable,  to  write  the  history  of  the  denomination  as  a  so- 
cial organization,  thus  we  find  that  Coke  and  some  of  the 
early  Methodists  were  abolitionists  (pp.  78,  139,  304).  Does 
this  show  that  they  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  ?  It  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  they  were 
the  radicals  of  their  day. 

If  writers  of  church  history  were  to  emphasize  such  facts 
of  a  sociological  character  as  these  it  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  their  work,  and  in  the  present  particular  case 
help  to  explain  some  of  the  religious  phenomena  of  early 
Methodism. 

Some  errors  have  crept  into  the  work.  Thus  on  p.  28  Dr. 
Ramsay  is  written  Ramsey;  the  patent  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
was  1629,  not  1631  (p.  3);  Ledener  appears  for  Lederer  (p. 
5);  while  the  beautiful,  but  unfortunate,  Theodosia  Burr 
Allston  is  disguised  as  Theodora  (p.  10);  De  Allyon  stands 
for  De  Ayllon  (p.  3) ;  Dr.  Hewatt  gets  an  extra  "e"  in  his 
name  (p.  17),  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  figures  given  (p. 
304)  of  the  amount  spent  for  missions  prior  to  i860  contain 
an  element  of  error. 

A  very  valuable  work  in  the  local  field  is  Mr.  Alexander 
S.  Salley's  History  of  Orangeburg  County,  S.  C.  (Orange- 
burg, S.  C:  R.  Lewis  Berry,  printer,  1898,  O.  pp.  viii+572, 
maps,  illus.j  cloth,  $2),  which  was  mentioned  before  publi- 
cation in  this  Quarterly.  Tike  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth  Mr.  Salley  has  neglected  nothing  that  could  aid  him; 
books,  pamphlets,  files  of  newspapers,  musty  court  records, 
bundles  of  old  letters,  grants,  wills,  deeds,  diaries,  church 
annals,  besides  interviews  with  representative  men  of  the 
section.  In  his  introduction  he  gives  the  narrative  of 
Orangeburg  as  a  civic  division  of  the  State.  In  chapter 
one,  devoted  to  the  first  settlers,  Mr.  Salley  points  out  who 
they  were  and  where  they  came  from,  quoting  from  the 
standard  authorities,  Logan,  Howe,   and  especially  Bern- 
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heim,  who  has  thoroughly  treated  the  German  element  in 
the  population.  Mr.  Salley  adds  comments  and  facts  of  sig- 
nificance that  he  himself  gathered  from  other  directions. 
In  chapter  two  is  found  the  Geissendanner  record  of  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  buryings,  kept  for  many  years,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Lutheran  pastors  of  that  name,  who 
were  allured  from  their  Swiss  home  to  the  wilds  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  regular  land-boom  pamphlet  which  John 
Peter  Purry  wrote  and  widely  distributed  through  Teutonic 
Europe.  Chapter  three  dwells  on  the  colonial 'period,  show- 
ing how  the  pioneers  roughed  it  on  the  Edisto.  The  re- 
maining half  of  the  book  dwells  with  revolutionary  times 
and  is  of  unusual  worth  as  it  embodies  faithful  reprints  of 
important  historical  material.  In  the  way  of  preserving 
original  sources,  our  author  puts  future  investigators  deeply 
in  his  debt.  The  Giessendanner  record  already  referred  to, 
the  extracts  laboriously  culled  from  files  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette  and  other  papers,  the  roster  of  Colonel  Thomson's 
regiment  and  one  of  his  older  books  filling  more  than  sev- 
enty pages,  the  grand  jury  address  of  1776 — these  alone,  not 
to  include  more,  make  the  volume  almost  indispensable  to 
all  who  want  to  understand  not  only  the  history  of  Orange- 
burg County,  but  of  the  State  as  well.  To  the  genealogist 
it  must,  besides,  prove  a  boon  as  there  is  a  mass  of  proper 
names. 

The  index  is  full,  34  pages  covering  more  than  a  thousand 
family  titles.  There  is  unfortunately  an  oversight,  a  minor 
one  it  is  true,  but  very  annoying  to  a  reader  desiring  to  con- 
sult the  pages  for  anything  like  general  information;  there 
is  no  table  of  contents,  not  even  are  the  short  chapter  heads 
with  pagination  printed  at  the  beginning.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Salley  will  receive  sufficient  financial 
encouragement  to  induce  him  to  bring  the  account  of 
Orangeburg  life  to  the  present  with  the  same  energy  and 
carefulness  that  he  has  bestowed  on  the  earlier  vears. 
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Georgia. — The  Foote  &  Davies  Company  (Atlanta)  have 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  Code  of  Georgia  (pp. 
76+550).  Volumes  2  and  3  were  issued  in  1896.  (O.  ship 
the  set  $7.50). 

Alabama. — A  recent  volume  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit  of  its  class  is  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Belle  R.  Harrison  (C.  W. 
Dillingham  Company,  New  York,  1898).  The  volume  con- 
tains many  dialect  poems. 

Rev.  Neal  L.  Anderson,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  published 
a  Hand-Book  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  Synod  of  Ala- 
bama, 1898,  (Montgomery,  1898,  O.  pp.  37).  It  contains 
much  Presbyterian  church  history. 

A  Glimpse  of  Morgan  County,  (oblong  D.  pp.  48,  1898; 
ill.),  "the  Gateway  of  Alabama,"  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Commercial  Club,  of  New  Decatur,  Alabama,  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  seeking  a  new  location  for  any  of  the  pursuits  of 
life. 

The  Addresses  of  Revs.  E.  P.  Davis,  A.  B.  Curry,  and 
Russell  Cecil,  at  the  Westminster  celebration  of  the  Synod 
of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Dec.  8,  1897,  have  been 
recently  published  (Columbiana,  Ala.,  O.  pp.  30). 

A  book  of  a  literary,  critical  and  reminiscent  character 
has  been  published  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Scott,  of  Auburn,  Ala., 
entitled  The  Mobilians;  or  Talks  about  the  South  (Mont- 
gomery, 1898,  O.  pp.  164,  port.).  It  is  of  value  to  the 
student  of  the  literary  history  of  Alabama. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  Whitaker,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Tus- 
caloosa, has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  State,  in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Alabama  (Birmingham,  Ala.,  Roberts  and  Son, 
1898).  It  covers  the  period,  1763  to  1891;  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  churchmen  of  Alabama. 

Broker  T.  Washington,  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute,  has    had   his   best    speeches     collected    in   Black-Belt 
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Diamonds,   with   an   introduction   by   T.   Thomas   Fortune 
(New  York:    Fortune  &  Scott,  cloth,  pp.  115,  $1.00). 

The  Alumni  society  of  the  University  of  Alabama  is  col- 
lecting data  for  a  complete  Register  of  students  of  that  insti- 
tution, 1831-1898.  Preliminary  to  the  final  work  a  Complete 
List  of  Matriculates  of  the  University  front  1S69  to  1897  (Tal- 
ladega, Ala.,  1898,  O.  pp.  61),  showing  name,  degree  in 
course  and  last  known  address,  has  been  issued  by  Thomas 
W.  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  Society.  Many  of  the  annual 
catalogues  contain  partial  registers.  The  only  Register 
heretofore  issued  was  published  in  1878  (Tuscaloosa,  1878, 

Q-  PP-  53). 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  July  has  an  interesting  study  by 
William  Hayes  Ward  on  Lieutenant  Richmond  Pearson 
Hobson,  the  hero  of  the  Mcrrimac  exploit  in  Santiago 
harbor,  June  4,  1898.  Hobson  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  but 
of  North  Carolina  stock.  He  bears  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father, who  was  for  many  years  chief  justice  of  that  State. 
He  is  also  a  connection  of  John  M.  Morehead,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  1841-45.  The  Hobsons  were  also  natives 
of  that  State.  Dr.  John  C.  Ridpath  commemorates  in  verse 
in  the  Arena  for  July  the  deed  of  "Hobson  of  Alabama." 

Mississippi. — Dr.  Franklin  L.  Riley,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  has  published  State 
Historical  Societies;  Their  Financial  Support  and  Sphere  of 
Activity  (n.  p.  n.  d.  O.  pp.  8),  an  address  read  before  the 
Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Jan.  8,  1898. 

Prof.  PI.  S.  Halbert,  Crawford,  Miss.,  has  an  article  on 
"The  Small  Indian  Tribes  of  Mississippi"  in  the  Lake  Como 
(Miss.,)  Normal,  for  March,  1898,  (vol.  2,  No.  3).  Prof. 
Halbert  is  doing  much  good  work  in  the  early  history  of 
Mississippi.  An  excellent  article  by  him,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Choctaws,  appeared  in  the  Mississippi  School  Report, 
1 893-95,  PP-  534~54ij  with  a  sketch  of  the  "Treaty  of  Danc- 
ing Rabbit  Creek"  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  542-545.     In  the 
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Report  for  1895- 1897,  he  gives  an  interesting-  sketch  of 
Choctaw  Schools  in  Miss.,  pp.  23-27,  followed  by  a  valuable 
an  interesting"  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  named 
counties  in  Mississippi,  pp.  27-30. 

Louisiana. — Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  issued  in 
England  new  editions  of  Mr.  Cable's  Bonavcnturc,  a  series 
of  Louisiana  sketches,  and  John  March,  Southerner. 

Texas. — Prof.  George  P.  Garrison,  of  the  University  cf 
Texas,  has  published  a  study  on  The  Government  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Texas  (Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brothers, 
1898,  pp.  160,  50  cents).  The  work  is  intended  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  and  is  preceded  by  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  the  State. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
July:  "The  Life  and  Services  of  Oran  Milo  Roberts,"  by 
Dudley  G.  Wooten;  "The  Old  Fort  at  Anahuac,"  by  Adele 
B.  Looscan;  "Sketch  of  the  development  of  the  judicial 
system  of  Texas,"  by  John  C.  Townes;  "The  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Indians,"  by  V.  O.  King;  "Jottings  from  the  old 
journal  of  Littleton  Fowler,"  by  Dora  Fowler  Arthur,  with 
a  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

The  Gammel  Book  Company,  Austin,  Texas,  have  issued 
volume  III  of  the  Laws  of  Texas.  The  series  will  aggregate 
over  16,000  pages,  in  ten  volumes,  the  remaining  seven  to 
appear  at  intervals  of  about  sixty  days.  The  whole  set 
clearly  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  full  law  sheep, 
is  sold  at  $60;  a  complete  collections  of  the  originals  has 
brought  $500.  The  original  is  strictly  followed,  page  for 
page,  titles,  errata  and  all.  There  are  other  reprints  of  Texas 
laws,  but  in  an  abridged  form.  The  value  of  Mr.  Gammel's 
work  will  be  enhanced  by  legislative  authentication,-  which 
it  is  promised  will  be  done  next  winter,  though,  indeed,  this, 
it  is  said,  a  high  judicial  authority  has  pronounced  unneces- 
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sary,  as  the  volumes  will  be,  perhaps,  must  be  accepted  by 
the  courts  as  standard.  The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Gammel's 
undertaking  is  striking,  but  to  learn  on  authority  that  the 
financial  success  was  assured  from  the  start  by  over  400 
subscriptions  in  Texas  alone,  renders  it  almost  a  marvel.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  appreciativeness  of  the  lawyers 
and  students  of  Texas  that  such  a  venture  could  be  taken. 
To  all  of  them  with  a  historical  sense  these  books  are  indis- 
pensable and  their  gratitude  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
price  paid.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Gammel  has  been 
gathering  material  for  this  task,  being  greatly  assisted  by 
Judge  C.  W.  Raines,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  Texas 
history.  This  third  volume  covers  the  work  of  four  legis- 
latures, from  Dec,  1847,  to  Feb.,  1854.  This  was  an  im- 
portant period  as  during  this  time  can  be  noted  the  Mexican 
War,  the  settlement  of  the  Santa  Fe  question,  the  erection 
of  the  public  buildings  at  Austin.  The  activity  of  some  of 
these  legislatures,  while  transient  in  effect,  is  worthy  of 
the  deepest  deliberations  of  statesmen  and  investigators. 
One  resolution  provided  for  the  construction  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  of  a  Pacific  railroad  through  Texas.  Another 
called  on  Congress  to  pay  the  2,000  six-months'  Texas  vol- 
unteers to  the  Mexican  War.  A  third  of  special  significance 
at  the  present  time  of  "imperialistic"  discussions,  declared 
against  the  relinquishment  of  any  of  the  conquered  Mexican 
provinces  without  indemnity.  As  a  matter  of  history  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  Mexico  and  paid  for  the  ter- 
ritory annexed. 

Tennessee. — An  English  edition  of  Miss  Murfree's  The 
Juggler  has  been  issued  in  London  (1898,  O.  pp.  406). 

Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  will  publish  soon  through 
Estes  &  Lauriat  a  story  called  Cinch  and  Other  Tales  of 
Tennessee.  She  also  has  in  hand  Two  Rare  Chums  and  A 
Boy's  Battle. 
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The  American  Historical  Magazine,  (Nashville,  Term.,) 
July:  "William  Walker,"  by  John  M.  Bass,  with  portrait; 
"Invincible  Tennesseans,"  by  Wm.  Goodrich;  "Pedigree  of 
the  Pollock  or  Polk  Family,"  continued,  by  Miss  Mary 
Winder  Garrett;  "The  Hon.  Joseph  Anderson  and  some 
of  his  distinguished  relatives  and  descendants,"  by  Mrs, 
Charles  Fairfax  Henley;  "Two  Carolina  pioneers"  (Wm. 
Gilbert  and  James  Holland),  by  Flournoy  Rivers;  "Cor- 
respondence of  Gen.  James  Robertson,"  continued. 

In  the  Nashville  American  for  July  31,  Professor  George 
F.  Mellen,  of  the  University  of  Tenn.,  gives  a  long  and  ap- 
preciative criticisms  of  Caldwell's  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  points  out  that  Virginia  is  much  better  repre- 
sented in  the  list  than  North  Carolina,  an  interesting  fact 
not  in  keeping  with  the  popular  notion  that  Tennessee  is 
the  daughter  of  North  Carolina.  Pie  calls  attention  to  some 
mistakes  that  he  considers  trifling  "as  compared  with  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  sketches." 

Kentucky. — Two  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  books, 
A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  Aftermath,  are  to  be  translated  into 
Japanese. 

Mrs.  Maley  Bainbridge  Crist,  a  Kentucky  member  of  the 
Woman's  National  Press  Association,  has  published  Patch- 
work (Martin  &  Hoyt,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1898;  illustrated),  which 
consists  of  poems  and  prose  sketches. 
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Vance  Monument. — The  monument  to  Z.  B.  Vance  was 
unveiled  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  May. 

"Burning  of  the:  Peggy  Stewart." — The  painting' of 
this  name,  by  F.  B.  Mayer,  has  been  sold  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  $2,000.  The  picture  is  to  be  hung  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  a  tablet  giving  a  history 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tea-laden  British  brig  in  Oct.,  1774. 

Moore's  Creek  Battle  Ground  Purchased. — The 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  purchased  the  historic  battle- 
field at  Moore's  Creek.  The  last  Legislature  authorized 
its  purchase  and  Dr.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  State,  has 
completed  the  transfer  and  the  title  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  battle  ground  a 
park  and  to  beautify  it.  The  erection  of  a  granite  monu- 
ment 13 J  feet  high  some  years  ago  at  Moore's  Creek  was 
the  beginning  of  the  improvement  on  that  field. 

Chickamauga  Monuments. — The  series  of  beautiful 
monuments  put  up  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga battlefield  bear  the  simple  and  unique  inscription: 
"In  commemoration  of  the  valor  of  her  sons,  Tennessee 
erects  this  monument." 

United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. — The  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
was  held  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  20-21, 
1898,  during  the  session  of  the  Veterans'  reunion.  The  con- 
stitution was  thoroughly  revised.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Smith, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  we  re-elected  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  organization  was  reported  in  excellent  condition,  and  its 
enrollment  of  camps  constantly  growing. 

Confederate  Monument  at  Luray,  Va. — On  July  21, 
1898,    the    Confederate    monument,    designed    by    Hubert 
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Barber,  was  unveiled  at  Luray,  Page  county,  Va.  The  ad- 
dress was  made  by  D.  C.  O 'Flaherty,  of  Front  Royal.  The 
monument  is  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  consists  of  a  ped- 
estal, surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Confederate  soldier  in 
heroic  pose.  The  faces  of  the  pedestal  have  inscriptions, 
and  one  bears  a  bas-relief  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  The  statue 
is  of  Virginia  marble. 

Confederate  Monument  at  CrawfordsvieeE,  Ga. — 
At  Crawfordsville,  Ga.,  on  April  30,  1898,  the  Confederate 
soldiers'  monument  was  unveiled.  The  address  for  the 
occasion  was  made  by  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  of  Atlanta.  The 
monument  was  erected  by  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies  Memorial 
Association.  Crawfordsville  was  the  home  of  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens.  Here  was  Liberty  Hall,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Stephens  Monument  Association.  In 
front  of  this,  his  old  home,  stands  a  splendid  monument, 
which  was  unveiled  May  24,  1893. 

A  Monument  of  Gratitude. — Stanly  county,  N.  C, 
contains  a  monument  erected  by  Col.  W.  H.  H.  Cowles,  of 
AVilkesboro,  N.  C,  and  late  a  member  of  Congress,  to  a 
private  soldier  named  Smith,  who  had  saved  his  life  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Colonel  Cowles  was  about  to  be  shot  by 
a  Federal  soldier,  who  had  his  rifle  leveled,  and  but  a  few 
feet  away,  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger.  A  soldier  sprang 
in  front  of  Colonel  Cowles,  received  the  wound,  and  shot 
the  soldier  dead.  After  the  war,  so  long  as  his  wounded 
friend  lived,  Colonel  Cowles  contributed  to  his  support,  and 
when  he  finally  died,  and  at  his  own  request,  was  buried  in 
a  secluded  spot,  this  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  grateful  man  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

Monument  to  Caevin  Graves. — The  stockholders  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  have  determined  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Calvin  Graves,  who  as  speaker 
of  the  Senate  during  the  session  of  1848-49,  gave  the  casting 
vote  in  favor  of  the  act  under  which  the  road  was  con- 
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structed,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  own  political  life.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  locate  the  monument  in  Greensboro. 

Grave  of  Col.  Burgkss  Bali,. — On  their  annual  outing 
in  May  of  this  year,  the  District  of  Columbia  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  visited  the  grave  of  Col.  Bur- 
gess Ball,  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  friend  and  relative 
of  George  Washington.  It  is  located  at  Ball's  Bluff, -two 
miles  from  Leesburg,  Va.  Appropriate  ceremonies  were 
held  in  connection  with  placing  on  the  grave  a  S.  A.  R. 
marker.  Ebenezer  Burgess  Ball,  a  grandson  of  Col.  Ball, 
resides  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  great  American  patriot. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Socilty. — This  Society, 
which  was  first  organized  as  long  ago  as  1844  by  Governor 
Swain  and  others,  was  again  reorganized  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  May  20th.  Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  Greensboro,  was  made 
president,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bean,  Charlotte,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  It  was  resolved  that  the  president  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  procure  a  charter  and  draft  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  Society.  It  was  also  resolved  to  ap- 
point an  executive  committee  of  12.  Four  members  and  the 
president  as  ex-officio  will  constitute  a  quorum  of  this  com- 
mittee. For  the  present  it  was  suggested  that  all  documents 
and  historical  matter  be  at  disposal  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, to  be  sent  where  they  direct.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Society  might  increase  its  usefulness  by  the  organization  of 
local  societies.  The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  May 
20,  1899. 

Rouss  Battle  Abbey. — The  Confederate  Memorial 
Institute,  better  known  as  the  Rouss  Battle  Abbey,  was  lo- 
cated at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
federate Veterans  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Institute  had  its 
inception  in  a  proposition  made  a  year  or  more  since  by 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  of  New  York,  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier,  to  give  $100,000  for  the  purpose,  provided  a  like 
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amount  should  be  raised  to  go  with  his  donation.  Several 
Southern  cities  made  efforts  to  secure  its  location.  Its 
erection  in  Richmond,  the  old  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
will  be  very  fitting.  Already  a  most  extensive  museum  has 
been  created  there  (see  description  in  Publications,  Oct., 
1897,  pp.  326-8),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  larger  one. 

Hemming  Confederate  Monument  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida. — On  June  16,  1898,  in  St.  James'  Park,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  was  unveiled  a  monument  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  from  that  State.  It  was  erected  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hemming,  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  but 
a  native  of  Florida.  The  oration  and  tender  of  the  monu- 
ment to  the  State  was  made  by  Colonel  R.  H.  M.  Davidson; 
the  acceptance  of  the  monument  by  Governor  W.  D.  Blox- 
ham.  The  monument  is  sixty-two  feet  in  height,  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  Confederate  soldier  in  winter  uniform,  stand- 
ing at  ease  with  his  gun  resting  on  the  ground.  On  his  cap 
are  the  initials,  "J-  L.  I."  The  foundations  consist  of  three 
step-like  elevations,  the  bottom  and  largest  one  being  twenty 
feet  eight  inches  square.  On  this  are  several  other  stones, 
on  which  rests  the  die  stone.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  round,  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  and  one 
solid  piece  of  Vermont  granite.  The  contractor  for  the 
monument  was  George  H.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  it 
cost  $20,000.  Many  Federal  veterans  who  were  encamped 
in  the  city  at  the  time  participated  in  the  unveiling. 

Monument  to  Miss  Randolph. — On  June  1,  1898,  in 
the  Monticello  Cemetery,  near  Charlotteville,  Va.,  was 
dedicated  a  monument  to  Miss  Sarah  Nicholas  Randolph, 
famous  as  a  teacher  of  young  women.  The  monument  was 
erected  from  funds  raised  by  several  of  the  former  pupils 
taught  by  Miss  Randolph  in  Baltimore  and  Patapsco,  Md. 
The  Misses  Giles,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Miss  Callie  T. 
Rvland,  Richmond,  Va.,  had  charge  of  the  work.     Tud^e  R. 
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T.  W.  Duke  delivered  an  address,  and  religious  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Harry  B.  Lee,  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Charlotteville.  The  design  of  the  monument  is  a 
sarcophagus,  and  was  made  by  Wray,  of  Richmond.  The 
inscription  is  a  sentiment  from  Lowell:  "As  one  lamp  lights 
another,  nor  grows  less,  so  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 
In  loving  memory  of  Sarah  Nicholas  Randolph.  By  her 
pupils." 

Key's  Remains  ReinterrEd  and  Monument  Un- 
veiled.— The  remains  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  of  his  wife, 
Mary  Taylor  Key,  were  exhumed  from  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery, Frederick,  Md.,  on  May  18,  1898,  and  reinterred  in  a 
crypt  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  monument.  Key  died 
and  was  buried  in  Baltimore  in  1843,  but  was  subsequently 
removed  to  this  point  in  1866.  The  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  Key  Monument  Association  was  un- 
veiled in  Frederick,  Md.,  August  9,  1898.  The  address  of 
the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Henry  Watterson,  of  Ken- 
tucky. There  was  also  an  address  by  Mrs.  Donald  McLean, 
of  New  York,  president  of  the  Association.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  circular  pedestal  of  gray  granite  on  a  series  of 
wide  spreading  bases.  The  height  of  this  pedestal  is  14  feet 
9  inches,  and  its  breadth  at  the  base  is  15  feet,  making  the 
base  45  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
design  save  for  a  band  of  carving  around  the  base  of  the  die 
and  a  band  of  stars  under  the  cornice. 

Alabama  Historical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alabama  Historical  Society  was  held  in  Clark  Hall,  at 
the  State  University  on  June  21,  1898.  Dr.  W.  S.  Wyman, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided;  and  Thomas  M.  Owen 
acted  as  secretary.  Valuable  papers  were  presented,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  the  following:  "Early  roads  in  Alabama," 
by  Peter  Joe  Hamilton,  Mobile;  "Creek  war  incidents,"  by 
Prof.  H.  S.  Halbert,  Crawford,  Miss.;  "Sketches  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Alabama,"  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Wyman,  of  the 
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University;  "Senator  C.  C.  Clay,"  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Clay 
Clopton,  Gurley,  Ala.;  "The  surrender  of  Weatherford,"  by 
W.  G.  Orr,  of  Mississippi;  "Joseph  G.  Baldwin,"  by  the  late 
T.  B.  Wetmore;  "The  mission  of  Francis  Scott  Key  to  Ala- 
bama," by  Col.  T.  C.  McCorvey,  of  the  University;  "The 
genesis  of  public  education  in  Alabama,"  by  Gen.  W.  F. 
Perry,  of  Kentucky;  "The  military  records  of  Alabama,"  by 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  and  a  "Sketch  of 
Columbian  Institute"  (Taylorsville,  Tuscaloosa  county),  by 

E.  V.  Rosser,  Carrollton. 

The  management  of  the  Society  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  secretary,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a  cele- 
bration, heretofore  proposed  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Ball,  in  May, 
1899,  at  Jackson,  Clarke  county,  Ala.,  of  the  termination  of 
Spanish  control  north  of  line  31  degrees  N.  latitude  in  Ala- 
bama. Suggestive  talks  were  made  by  Dr.  Wyman,  Miss 
Julia  Tutwiler,  Col.  McCorvey,  and  Mr.  Owen,  indicating  a 
prosperous  outlook  for  the  Society's  work.  The  following 
are  the  officials  elected  for  1898-99:   President,  Gov.  Joseph 

F.  Johnston;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  W.  E.  Broun,  Auburn; 
Col.  M.  L.  Stansel,  Carrollton;  E.  h.  Russell,  Mobile;  Col. 
T.  C.  McCorvey  and  Peter  Joe  Hamilton,  Mobile;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Carrollton;  executive 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  above  named  officials:  Dr.  W. 
S.  Wyman,  Dr.  J.  K.  Powers,  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Foster,  J.  PI.  Fitts,  and  Judge  J.  J.  Mayfield. 

Reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans. — The  Eighth 
Annual  Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  was 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  20-22,  1898,  the  attendance  being 
over  35,000.  The  oration  of  the  reunion  was  delivered  by 
Gen.  Charles  E.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi.  The  Confederate 
Battle  Abbey  was  located  in  Richmond.  Patriotic  resolu- 
tions were  enthusiastically  adopted  pledging  the  support  of 
the  veterans  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  report  of  the  Historical  Committee  was  made  by  Gen. 
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Stephen  D.  Lee.     After  a  full  review  of  the  subjects  com- 
mitted to  them,  the  committee  recommended: 

<k  1.  That  chairs  of  American  history  be  established  in  all  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

2.  That  boards  of  education  and  all  others  having  charge  of  the  se- 
lection of  histories,  speeches,  readers,  etc.,  be  careful  to  exclude 
works  that  show  the  partisan,  sectional  and  unpatriotic  spirit. 

3.  That  we  urge  upon  the  legislatures  and  executives  of  all  the 
Southern  States,  to  adopt  measures  to  have  more  reliable  records 
made  of  the  sections  of  their  respective  States  and  people. 

4.  That  more  attention  be  paid  by  division  commanders  and  corps 
to  the  appointment  of  good,  active  historians.  That  historians  ap- 
pointed by  camp  and  division  commanders  establish  some  plan  of 
communication  by  which  they  may  cooperate  in  collecting  the  data 
of  history. 

5.  That  every  living  Confederate  be  urged,  so  far  as  practicable,  to 
make  out  his  record  for  preservation  by  his  fam  ly,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  form  be  adopted  for  common  use,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  camps  or  individuals  at  small  expense. 

6.  That  authorship  in  the  south  be  encouraged  by  a  most  liberal  pat- 
ronage of  literary  productions,  and  by  the  establishment  and  support 
of  publishing  houses,  and  other  societies  for  developing  literary  ex- 
cellence. 

7.  That  State  histories  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  schools  of  each 
State. 

S.  That  committee  refrain  from  making  any  catalogue  of  books  to 
be  recommended  to  the  people.  They  urge  all  southern  writers  of 
books  of  any  class  to  deal  fairly  with  the  subjects  about  which  they 
write." 

Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  was  re-elected  Commander-in- 
Chief,  having  served  continuously  in  this  position  during 
the  existence  of  the  organization.  Charleston,  S.  C,  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  reunion.  The  As- 
sociation is  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  numbering 
1,200  camps.  The  several  reunions  have  been  held  as  fol- 
lows: Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  3,  1890;  Jackson,  Miss., 
June  2,  1891;  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  8,  1892;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  April  25,  1893;  Houston,  Tex.,  May  22,  1894; 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  30,  1895;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  27, 
1897;  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1898. 

Owen. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  records  or  accounts  of 
every  branch  of  this  family,  wherever  located,  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  a  book  of  Genealogies  of  Families  of  the  Name 
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Owen,  and  Intermarriages.  Its  intermarriages  in  the  early 
generations  were  with  Brooks,  Elanfield,  Richardson, 
Grant,  Allen,  Tait,  Johnston,  Pillow,  Butler,  Morgan, 
Brackett,  Wootten,  Gill,  Moore,  Howard,  Burton,  Brans- 
ford,  Britton,  Fuqua,  Duty,  Ballard,  McGraw,  Elmore,  Wil- 
liams, Marshall,  Howard,  Goodwin,  and  Payne.  Any  items 
about  any  of  these  will  be  thankfully  received. — Thomas  M. 
Ozven,  Carrollton,  Alabama. 
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